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THE  AXTELL  LINEAGE 


THOMAS1  AXTELL  was  the  third  son  in  the  family  of  William 
Axtell,  born  in  Berkhamstead,  Hertfordshire,  England.  When  a  few 
months  old  he  was  baptized  at  St.  Peter’s  Church  there  on  January 
26,  1619.  As  his  father  had  died  and  was  buried  on  May  23,  1638, 
he  had  not  reached  his  majority.  By  his  father’s  will  he  was  remem¬ 
bered  by  a  bequest  of  ten  shillings.  While  yet  under  age  he  mar¬ 
ried  his  wife  there,  as  indicated  by  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  the  year 
being  1639.  Their  marriage  is  not  recorded  in  the  Hertfordshire 
parish  register,  which  obliterates  any  attempt  to  discover  the  identity 
of  his  wife. 

His  mother’s  Christain  name  was  Thomasin,  but  unfortunately 
there  is  no  record  to  tell  whose  daughter  she  was.  He  had  brothers, 
John,  baptized  August  11,  1614;  William,  December  1,  1616;  Dan¬ 
iel,  May  26,  1622;  Samuel,  December  15,  1624  and  a  sister  Sarah, 
June  20,  1628.  His  brother  Daniel  who,  as  one  of  the  regicides, 
took  an  active  part  against  King  Charles  I.,  and  during  the  King’s 
trial  held  an  office  in  the  Parliament  that  condemned  him  to  death. 
He  also  was  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  After  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  he  was  beheaded. 

Their  father  was  a  burgomaster,  as  shown  by  a  list  of  chief  bur¬ 
gesses  of  Berkhamstead  in  1628,  and  was  also  a  common  clerk  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  father  had  a  brother  Henry,  as  mentioned  in 
his  will,  dated  November  20,  1637,  but  nowhere  does  the  name  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  family  of  William  Axtell  and  his  wife  Dorothy  Symonds, 
as  we  supposed  that  they  were  their  parents.  The  burgomaster,  as 
he  terms  himself  in  his  will  probated  on  June  1,  1638,  was  probably 
the  one  in  the  family  baptized  on  October  31,  1624.  He  names  his 
wife  Thomasin  to  assume  charge  of  his  estate  as  executrix.  By  an 
abstract  of  his  will  we  find  that  he  gave  his  wife : 

The  house  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  lands  (specified),  until  my 
son  William  Axtell  is  21  (years  old),  with  reversion  to  (the)  said 
William  Axtell,  on  condition  that  he  pay(s)  to  my  daughter  Sarah 
Axtell  ^60  when  she  is  18,  and  if  she  die(s)  before  the  payment  of 
the  said  sum  (is  made),  then  my  son  William  Axtell  (is)  to  pay 
(the  sum  of)  ,£50  (which  is)  to  be  equally  divided  between  my  two 
younger  sons,  Daniel  and  Samuel  Axtell;  (to  son  William  Axtell  vari- 
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ous  household  goods  specified;  to  son  Daniell  Axtell)  a  tenement, 
where  Richard  Andrews  now  lives,  with  a  backside  and  close  called 
Spittletree  Close ,  containing  3  acres,  with  (the)  proviso  that  my  wife 
Thomasin  hold(s)  them  till  he  attain (s  the  age  of)  24  years,  (and 
also  various  household  goods  specified;  to  wife  Thorr.asin),  the  tene¬ 
ment  where  Thomas  Adams  now'  dwells,  until  my  son  Samuel  at¬ 
tain  (s  the  age  of)  24  years,  (and  the  reversion  is  to  the  said  Samuel 
jC 40  and  various  household  goods  specified;  to  daughter  Sarah  Axtell 
household  goods  specified;  to  eldest  son  John  Axtell),  1  acre  of 
land,  which  I  bought  from  Nicholas  Gosham,  (and  twenty  pounds  in 
money  and  various  household  goods  specified,  and  to  son  Thomas 
Axtell  ten  shillings). 

Perhaps  about  a  year  after  the  birth  of  Thomas’  second  child,  he 
brought  his  family  with  him  to  America  and  located  in  Sudbury, 
Mass.  In  October  of  1643,  he  bought  a  small  tract  of  land.  It  is 
apparent  that  he  possessed  some  means  more  than  his  father’s  will 
called  for.  It  may  account  for  the  fact  that  there  was  no  need  for  an 
adequate  provision  made  for  him  in  the  will. 

One  writer  identifies  him,  in  Hotten’s  “Original  Lists  of  Emi¬ 
grants  to  America,’’  with  “Tho.  Axtell,  aged  35,’’  whose  name  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  list  of  passengers  on  the  Globe  of  London,  which  was  clear¬ 
ed  at  London  on  August  7,  1635.  The  age  itself  obviously  refutes 
the  identification,  as  our  Thomas  was  much  younger.  T  he  older 
Thomas  was  among  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  passengers  bound  for 
Virginia,  who  had,  before  leaving,  taken  the  “Oaths  of  Alleg(iance) 
and  Supremacie. ’’  He  probably  belonged  in  one  of  the  families  at 
Middlessex  county,  near  London,  and  possibly  was  a  kin  of  the 
younger  Thomas. 

There  was  a  Nathaniel  Axtell  who  had  lived  in  New  Haven,  but 
left  in  1640  with  the  intention  of  going  back  home  to  London. 
However,  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  take  ship  at  Boston 
for  England.  In  his  will,  dated  August  17,  1639,  he  mentions  him¬ 
self  as  a  citizen,  “late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter’s,  ne(a)re  the  Bur- 
rough  of  St.  Albans,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,’’  and  names  two 
brothers  Thomas  and  Daniel,  and  three  sisters  Joan,  Ann  and  Sarah. 
It  seems  to  indicate  that  he  and  Thomas  were  closely  related — per¬ 
haps  brothers.  By  an  examination  of  the  old  records  in  the  county 
of  Hertford  it  does  not  establish  that  Thomas’  father  had  such  daugh¬ 
ters  as  Joan  and  Ann  in  his  family.  Nathaniel  may  be  a  kin  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Axtell,  of  Shenley,  Hertfordshire,  who  died  in  1625,  as  in 
both  their  wills  the  name  of  Thomas  Buckingham  appears.  \lr. 
Buckingham  was  a  witness,  as  appears  in  the  will  of  elder  Nathaniel, 
and  was  a  beneficiary  in  the  younger  Nathaniel’s  will  by  receiving 
from  him,  ten  pounds. 
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Knowing  that  some  of  Thomas’  hometown  people  had  settled  in 
Sudbury,  he  brought  his  family  there  so  as  to  feel  at  home  among 
them.  Here  in  1644  a  daughter  came  to  increase  his  family. 

He  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  on  July  9,  1645.  He  probably  was 
not  constitutionally  strong  as,  in  the  next  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  went  the  way  of  his  fathers  on  the  eighth  of  March. 

Recognizing  that  his  days  were  being  numbered : 

He  expressed  (his  desire)  that  Mary,  his  wife,  should  have  all  his 
estate  (in  order)  to  bring  up  his  children,  (as)  Testified  by  Edmund 
Rice,  uppon  Oath,  the  6,  3,  (May),  1646,  before  the  Governor  & 
deputy  &c.,  &  Increase  Nowel,  Secret  (ary). 

Of  the  five  present  cemeteries  within  the  town  limits  the  one  in 
East  Sudbury,  now  Wayland,  is  the  first  burying  place.  It  is  on  the 
site  of  the  first  Meeting-house,  which  was  built  before  1645,  and  near 
this  house  the  burial  place  was  soon  started.  Whether  Thomas  was 
buried  there,  or  just  over  the  hill  to  the  north  where  tradition  states 
was  an  ancient  Indian  graveyard,  there  in  no  record  to  inform  us. 

The  Inventory  of  the  goods  of  Thomas  Axtell,  of  Sudbury,  late- 
(ly)  Deceased,  (was  probated).  Imprimis ,  his  land  and  house 
(were)  appraised  at  ,£8:10;  cattle  (at)  ,£8:10;  wearing  apparell  and 
bedding,  with  his  Armes,  (at)  £40,  (and)  Brasse  and  Pewter  (at) 
£5. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  his  real  estate  and  two  or  more  of  his 
cattle  should  be  valued  at  the  same  rate.  In  those  days  a  cow  was 
very  valuable,  therefore  being  rated  very  high. 

It  seems  that  his  homestead,  consisting  of  six  acres  and  a  dwelling 
house,  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  Soon  after  the  inven¬ 
tory  it  was  bought  by  Edmund  Rice  who  had  known  Thomas  and 
came  there  ahead  of  him  from  the  same  town — Berkhamstead.  He 
also  bought  a  house  and  nine-acre  land  adjacent  to  the  “Axtell  place.” 

According  to  Savage  and  others,  it  seems  that  Thomas’  widow 
kept  her  fatherless  children  together  until  her  widowhood  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  her  marriage  ten  years  later  to  John  Goodenow,  but  in  the 
light  of  further  data  collected  by  a  Utah  family  compiler,  she  was 
married  to  John  Maynard  on  June  14,  1646.  Besides  her  own  chil¬ 
dren  by  Thomas  Axtell,  she  became  the  mother  of  Maynard’s  chil¬ 
dren — a  son  and  three  daughters.  By  this  union  they  became  the 
ancestors  of  the  famous  President  Brigham  Young,  of  the  Utdh  Mor¬ 
mons.  It  was  her  oldest  Axtell  daughter  Mary  who  was  married  to 
John  Goodenow,  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  on  September  19,  1656. 

Edmund  Rice,  who  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  charge  of  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Thomas  in  behalf  of  the  latter’s  wife  and  children,  came  from 
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Berkhamstead.  He  had  also  lived  in  Stanstead,  Suffolk,  England, 
before  going  there  about  1627.  Because  of  his  administrating  the  es¬ 
tate,  there  is  an  iota  of  suspicion  that  he  was  the  father  of  Thomas' 
wife.  Of  the  children  in  his  family  he  had  Mary,  wrho  was  his  oldest 
child,  baptized  in  Stanstead,  August  23,  1619.  What  strikes  us  as 
most  peculiar  is  the  fact  that  both  Thomas  Axtell  and  Edmund  Rice 
had  in  their  families  a  Mary,  Henry  and  Lydia.  Rice  had  Edward 
and  Thomas  that  Axtell  did  not  have.  Of  course  the  family  names 
may  only  be  a  coincidence,  but  had  Thomas  lived  longer  he  probably 
might  have  had  in  his  family  several  other  names  that  the  Rice  family 
had. 

A  statement  appears  in  the  ‘"English  Notes  on  Edmund  Rice,’ 
published  in  the  American  Genealogist ,  that  Mary,  the  oldest  daughter 
of  Rice,  died  unwed  before  the  death  of  Rice  himself,  which  seems 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  Mrs.  Mary  Axtell-Maynard’ s  family 
relationship.  That  she  died  before  Rice  is  correct,  for  she  passed 
away  before  1659  as  the  second  wife  of  John  Maynard. 

Edmund  died  in  Marlborough,  Mass.,  May  3,  1663,  but  was  buri¬ 
ed  in  his  beloved  town  Sudbury.  He  left  eight  children,  names  not 
given,  by  his  first  wife,  and  two  by  his  second  wife,  Mercy,  as  we 
combined  it  abbreviately  from  two  documents,  probated  in  Middlesex 
county  court,  on  June  16,  1663: 

Edm(und)  Rice('s)  Proposed  for  settling  ye  estate,  *  * 

June,  1663,  Vi%t. :  That  the  widow  (be  named)  adm(inistrat) r(ix) 
5c  (to)  pay  all  his  debts,  and  to  the  eight  elder  children  of  the  said 
Edm(und)  Rice;  to  ye  eldest  sonne  forty  pounds  5c  to  ye  other(s) 
7()lbs.  apiece,  5c  ye  two  young(e)r  children  of  ye  s(ai)d  Ed(mund) 
Rice  had  by  the  s(ai)d  widow,  10 lbs.  apiece  when  they  (be)come  of 
age,  *  *  *  w(ha)teu(e)r  else  to  be  5:  remayne  to  the 

said  widow,  Mercy  Rice. 

Of  his  eight  living  children,  as  mentioned,  indicating  he  had  by  his 
first  wife  Thomasin  Frost,  as  found  on  record,  were  Henry,  Edward, 
Thomas,  Lydia,  Matthew,  Samuel,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  and  two 
by  his  second  wife  Mrs.  Mercy  Brigham  who  were  Ruth  and  an  un- 
kno  vn  child,  probably  Ann.  He  had  before  his  death  Mary,  Daniel 
and  Edmund  who  were  not  then  living.  The  last  two  died  in  infancy. 

Edmund  Rice  had  a  proprietor’s  right  in  the  common  lands,  and 
as  subdivisions  of  lands  occurred,  his  heirs  appeared  and  sold  them, 
so  a  pretty  clear  idea  is  obtainable  as  to  who  the  heirs  were.  The 
last  sale  of  Edmund  Rice’s  rights  was  in  1715.  The  deed  is  signed 
by  the  following  heirs: 

Jonathan  Rice  (son  of  Henry),  Thomas  Drury  (son  of  Lydia), 
John  Rice  (son  of  Edward),  Isaac  Rice  (son  of  Matthew),  Peter 
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Haynes  (husband  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel), 
Ebenezer  Rice  (son  of  Benjamin),  Elisha  Rice  (son  of  Thomas) 
and  Phineas  Rice  (son  of  Joseph).  Edmund’s  daughter  Ruth  by  his 
second  marriage  sold  some  of  her  land  to  Moses  Newton  in  1680, 
she  being  then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  She  later  married  Capt. 
Samuel  Welles  of  Connecticut.  In  1684  they  sold  to  Kliezer  How, 
of  Marlboro,  the  land  there  given  by  her  father. 

There  is  no  signature  of  any  of  Thomas  Axtell’s  descendants, 
which  would  seem  to  disarm  our  suspicion  that  his  wife  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edmund  Rice.  We  incorporate  the  fact  in  this  life  story  in 
hope  that  it  may  eventually  bring  to  the  surface  her  doubtful  family 
connections. 

Another  version  gives  the  belief  that  Mary  Axtell-Maynard  was  a 
daughter  of  Comfort  Starr,  a  physician  or  surgeon,  of  Ashford,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  England,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Historian 
Temple  who,  in  his  “History  of  Framingham,  Mass.,”  says  he  no¬ 
ticed  in  Starr’s  will,  dated  April  22,  1659,  that  he  left  a  bequest  “un¬ 
to  ye  five  daughters  of  my  daughter  Maynard,  (deceased)  ^10  a 
piece,  to  be  payd  to  (all)  of  them,  (when)  they  come  to  ye  age  (of) 
16  *  yeare(s).”  Possibly  this  is  so,  but  what  puzzles  us  is  the 

fact  that  Comfort  Starr  had  already  come  to  Massachusetts  bay  from 
Sandwich,  England,  in  the  ship  Hercules ,  in  1635,  with  three  children 
under  age,  John,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  probably  his  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  three  servants.  As  Mrs.  Mary  Axtell  had  become  a  mother 
in  England  in  1639,  and  did  not  come  to  America  until  1642,  we  do 
not  see  how,  in  consistency,  her  relationship  could  be  brought  about 
in  that  way. 

John  Maynard  was  in  Sudbury  in  1639,  owning  a  house  lot  on 
North  street,  near  Edmund  Rice’s,  and  Henry  Rice’s,  and  was  a 
petitioner  for  the  creation  of  Marlboro  township  in  1656.  He  died 
on  December  10,  1672.  It  is  probable  that  he  brought  his  first  wife 
and  one  or  more  children  from  England,  as  his  son  John  was  eight 
years  old,  in  1638. 

There  appeared  in  Sudbury  a  Hannah  Axtell,  who  was  married  to 
Edmund  Wright  on  June  18,  1659.  But,  from  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  records  by  an  Axtell  authority,  his  conclusion  is  that  the  name 
was  not  Axtell  but  Upson,  as  given  in  a  transcript  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  She  was  Mr.  Wright’s  second  wife. 

Sudbury  was  founded  in  1638  by  a  party  from  Watertown,  and 
received  its  name  the  following  year,  becoming  the  nineteenth  town 
in  the  “Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,”  and  the  second  situated  beyond 
the  flow  of  the  tide.  Originally,  it  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Watertown,  which  is  now  Weston,  on  the 
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north  by  Concord,  and  southerly  and  westerly  by  a  wilderness,  or  the 
unclaimed  lands  of  the  colony.  The  reason  for  starting  this  settle¬ 
ment  was,  as  the  Watertown  petitioners  state  in  their  paper,  “strait- 
ness  of  accommodation  and  want  of  more  meadow’  (land).’ 

The  explanation,  according  to  Historian  Hudson,  may  be  first,  that 
the  plantation  was  not  proposed  because  all  the  petitioners  designed 
to  make  it  their  permanent  home,  but  that  it  might  be  an  outlet  to 
an  over- populous  place.  Watertown,  it  was  considered,  had  too 
many  inhabitants.  The  emigrants  of  ship  after  ship,  as  they  arrived 
at  the  Atlantic  shore,  went  to  the  older  places;  this  led  to  what  was 
called  “straitness  of  accommodation.’’  New7  land  w’ould  present 
greater  allurement  to  the  new  comers,  and  the  earlier  settlers  would 
thus  be  left  undisturbed  in  their  original  possessions.  Secondly,  spec¬ 
ulative  purposes  might  lead  some  to  engage  in  the  scheme  for  the 
Sudbury  settlement. 

The  children  of  Thomas  wrere : 

Mary,  baptized  in  Berkhamstead,  England,  December  20, 
1639;  died  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  April  14,  1704;  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1656  to  John  Goodenow,  son  of  Edmund,  w  ho 
came,  in  the  ship  Confidence,  from  Southampton,  England, 
in  1638. 

HENRY,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Lydia,  born  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  June  1,  1644. 

Authorities  consulted:  “The  Axtell  Record,’’  by  Ephraim  Sanders 
Axtell;  “ The  Axtell  Family  in  America,’’  by  Rev.  Seth  Jones  Ax¬ 
tell,  in  the  New’  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register;  “Some 
Facts  Respecting  Thomas  Axtell,”  by  S.  J.  Axtell,  in  the  New’  En¬ 
gland  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register;  “Notes  on  the  Axtell  Fami¬ 
ly,”  by  William  S.  Appleton,  A.M.,  in  the  New’  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register;  “  Fhe  Axtell  Line  in  the  Daggett  and  Alli¬ 
ed  Family,”  by  E.  C.  Finley  in  the  Americana;  “  Fhe  Ancestry  of 
President  Brigham  Young,”  by  Mabel  Young  Sanborn,  in  the  Utah 
Genealogical  Historical  Magazine;  “  Fhe  History  of  Sudbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,”  by  Alfred  Sereno  Hudson;  “History  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Haven,  (Conn.),”  by  Edward  E.  Atwater;  “Records  of  the 
Colony  and  Plantation  of  New  Haven,  (Conn.),”  by  Charles  J. 
Hoadley,  A.M.;  the  probated  w’ ills;  and  a  Massachusetts  genealo¬ 
gist’s  search,  and  a  British  genealogist’s  search. 
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HENRY2  AXTELL  was  baptized  at  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Berk- 
hamstead,  England,  on  October  13,  1641.  Though  being  small,  he 
was  brought  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  country  in  the  family  of 
his  father,  and  despite  his  tender  age,  he  must  have  stood  the  many 
weary  weeks  of  the  voyage  remarkably  well. 

By  the  time  he  was  about  five  years  old  his  father  died.  When 
he  was  about  of  legal  age  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  Mass.,  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  drawing  on  May 
31,  1660,  fifteen  acres  of  land,  in  the  first  division  in  a  tract  of  nearly 
a  thousand  acres  bordering  on  the  town  of  Sudbury.  His  name  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  list  as  one  of  the  thirty-eight  proprietors  when  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land  for  house  lots,  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  acres,  was 
made.  Meadow  lots  were  soon  after  granted  to  the  original  proprie¬ 
tors.  Next  to  his  lot  were  set  apart  thirty  acres  for  a  blacksmith. 
As  in  years  later  his  grandson  Henry4  was  a  “smithy,”  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Henry  himself  had  a  tendency  for  the  vocation. 

At  the  first  settlement  in  1657,  Marlborough  was  made  one  of  the 
outposts  of  the  colony,  and  the  “Connecticut  way,”  or  road,  ran 
through  it.  Three  years  later  it  was  incorporated,  not  by  an  elabo¬ 
rate  charter  setting  its  boundaries,  duties  and  liabilities,  but  by  the  la¬ 
conic  order,  “That  the  name  of  the  said  plantation  [ Whipsufferage] 
shall  be  called  Marlborow.  ”  It  took  its  name  probably  from  the  En¬ 
glish  town,  in  Wilts  county,  seventy-five  miles  from  London,  En¬ 
gland.  The  name  was  formerly  written  Marlberg,  or  Marlbridge, 
being  derived  from  the  marl,  or  chalk,  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

Henry  lost  his  life  in  the  Wadsworth  Indian  massacre,  on  April  19, 
1676,  during  King  Philip’s  war.  According  to  Hudson’s  “History 
of  Marlborough,”  he  was  killed  with  several  others  on  the  highway 
between  Sudbury  and  Marlborough.  Whether  they  fell  with  the  gal¬ 
lant  Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth  in  what  is  known  as  the  “Sudbury 
fight,”  or  were  cut  off  by  some  small  party  of  Indians,  is  uncertain. 

Henry  was  probably  among  the  slain  soldiers  buried  in  a  single 
grave,  in  the  early  April  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  in  the  still¬ 
ness  of  a  forest,  far  away  from  his  family  and  friends.  Though  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  battle  field,  the  dead  soldiers  were  tenderly  picked 
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up  and  borne  to  a  promiscuous  interment  by  those  who,  through  in¬ 
ability,  had  failed  to  come  to  their  rescue  on  the  day  of  battle.  A 
rough  heap  of  stones  is  all  that  marks  the  lone  grave  in  the  forest. 

There  is  no  means  of  knowing  the  number  of  men  of  the  town 
who  were  engaged,  or  who  fell  in  the  conflict.  Being  a  frontier 
town  and  greatly  exposed,  it  is  not  probable  that  many  of  the  citizens 
w’ere  called  far  from  home  to  encounter  the  enemy.  The  war  lasted 
only  about  fourteen  months  yet,  besides  Marlborough  and  Sudbury, 
the  towns  of  Brookfield,  Lancaster,  Medfield,  Groton,  Deerfield, 
Hatfield,  Hadley,  Northfield,  Springfield,  Weymouth,  Chelmsford, 
Andover,  Scituate,  Bridgewater,  Plymouth,  and  several  other  places, 
were  wholly  or  partially  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
massacred  or  carried  into  captivity.  During  this  short  period  of  de¬ 
fence  for  existence,  six  hundred  of  the  brave  townsmen,  the  flower 
and  strength  of  the  colony,  died,  and  six  hundred  dwelling  houses 
were  burned  down.  Every  eleventh  family  was  made  homeless,  and 
every  eleventh  soldier  had  sunk  to  his  grave. 

At  the  county  court,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  “Hannah  Axtell  (was) 
granted  adm(inistration)  on  the  estate  of  her  husband  Hen(ry)  Ax¬ 
tell,  Dec(ease)d,  (with)  an  Invent(ory)  whereof  shee  presented  in 
Court  on  Oath,"  on  the  third  of  October,  1676.  Then  followed 
the  list,  without  the  names  of  her  three  young  children,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  court,  giving  their  ages — one  was  seven  years  old, 
the  next  five  years  and  the  last  three  years.  The  absence  of  the 
fourth  was  because  it  was  an  infant  that  had  already  died.  Probably 
on  the  same  list  was  a  second  group,  mentioning  the  “two  eldest 
children,  (who  were)  Samuel,  aged  eleven  years,  and  Hannah,  aged 
nine  years.”  Of  the  first  group,  it  seems  the  bereaved  mother 
agreed  to  raise  them,  but  the  two  older  children  were  evidently  par¬ 
celled  off  to  those  of  the  immediate  relations. 

And  following  this,  on  July  9,  1677,  was  submitted  for  record  by 
her  brother-in-law  John  Scotchford,  who  married  her  sister  Susan, 
the  “invent(o)ry  of  the  Goods,  Chattels  and  estat(e)  of  Henry  Ax¬ 
tell,  of  Marlborough,  slaine  by  the  Indians,”  as  found,  recorded  at 
the  office  of  the  Register  of  Probate,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.  : 

T(wo)  young  Cat(t)le  (and)  all  ye  houssing  (were)  burnte  (in 
the  pillage).  (Among  the  livestock  and  household  effects  saved 
were)  5  Cowes,  on(e)  3-year-old  sow,  on(e)  swine,  six  sheep,  3 
lambs,  a  payr  of  oxen,  2  brass  ket(t)l(e)s,  a  brass  pane,  a  brass  skel- 
( I ) et,  (and  other  articles,  appraised  to  the  total  amount  of  fifty-nine 
pounds  and  eighteen  shillings). 

Brass  utensils!  In  our  modern  days  we  would  regard  with  skepti¬ 
cism  the  proper  using  of  them  for  any  style  in  cookery.  Yet,  they 
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were  used  generally  in  those  days,  perhaps,  with  immunity  from  sick¬ 
ness  and  death.  The  use  the  people  made  of  them  certainly  is  re¬ 
markable. 

There  were  debts  due  to  Henry  “from  ye  Countery  for  a  horse 
and  (for)  his  wages,”  amounting  to  four  pounds  and  ten  shillings. 
Also,  there  was  due  him  for  service,  perhaps  from  James  Adams,  to¬ 
taling  seven  shillings  and  six  pence;  from  Joseph  Graves  four  shil¬ 
lings;  from  Jno.  Heywood  fifteen  shillings  and  from  Nath.  Harwood 
ten  shillings.  “T(wo)  Cowes  &  on(e)  bul(l)  (were)  dispoossed 
(of)  to  maintaine  ye  widow  &  children  &  pay  debts  amounting  to 
three  shillings  and  four  pence  to  Mrs.  Chickeren,  and  twelve  shil¬ 
lings  to  ‘Ager,’  of  Watertown.” 

Henry’s  wife  Hannah  was  a  daughter  of  George  Merriam.  He 
married  her  on  June  14,  1665.  She  was  born  in  Concord,  Mass., 
on  “14,  5  (July),  16(47?).“  During  the  ten  years  of  their  married 
life  they  were  blessed  with  six  children.  By  the  time  their  infant 
daughter  had  passed  away,  Henry’s  support  as  a  breadwinner  was 
lost  to  his  family  by  his  untimely  death,  perhaps  in  an  ambuscade. 
But  there  came  in  his  place  a  new  supporter  in  the  person  of  William 
Taylor,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  when  he  married  Henry’s  widow  more 
than  a  year  later,  on  July  16,  1677. 

It  seems  Hannah  had  encountered  some  difficulty  in  the  disposal  of 
Henry’s  estate,  that  she  submitted  in  court  on  October  1,  1677,  in¬ 
dicating  her  willingness  that  the  court  should  handle  the  matter  itself: 

This  may  certyfie  (to)  whom  it  may  concern  that  I,  Han(n)ah 
Taylor,  the  wife  of  William  Taylor,  of  Marlborough,  am  freely  will¬ 
ing  that  the  hon(o)red  Court  should  d(i)spose  of  the  estate  that  my 
former  husband  Henry  Axtel(l)  left  at  his  decease.  I  say  that  I  am 
willing  that  the  County  Court  At  Cambridge  should  d(i)pose  of  it, 
as  they,  in  their  wisdom,  shall  thinke  fit.  As  w(i)tness  my  hand, 
this  1  (st)  of  October,  1677. — (Signed)  Hannah  (the  mark  H  of) 
Taylor. — Signed  in  the  presence,  of  William  Kerly,  (and)  James 
Taylor. 

Hannah  Axtell-Taylor  died  before  April  of  1682,  for  her  second 
husband  William  Taylor  petitioned  the  court  for  advice  in  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  the  Axtell  estate  and  the  three  children. 

To  ye  Honoured  Countee  Court,  now  sit ( t )  ing  at  Cambridge, 
The  petition  of  William  Taylor,  of  Marlbury,  h(u)mbly  sheweth 
That  wher(e)as  youre  petitioner  married  one  Hanna(h)  Axtell,  ye 
Rellict  of  Henry  Axtell,  of  said  Marlbury,  ye  said  Hanna (h)  being 
Adm(i)nistratrix  to  ye  Estate  of  (the)  said  Henry  (Axtell)  and  an 
Inventory  of  (the)  said  Estate  was  taken  and  presented  to  this  Hon¬ 
oured  court  and  Attested  to  by  (the)  Said  Administratrix,  since  which 
time  ye  said  Hannah,  my  wife,  is  dead;  and  her  estate  and  three  chil- 
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dren  are  left  in  ye  custodie  of  your  petitioner.  Now,  ye  earnest  re¬ 
quest  of  your  petitioner  is  yt  this  Honoured  Court  would  please  to 
put  me,  youre  petitioner,  into  such  a  way  as  may  be  best  for  mee  and 
allso  for  ye  said  children,  and  to  prevent  any  after  Trouble,  if  it  may 
be.  So  praise(d).  Youre  humble  servant,  William  Tai(lor). 

Referring  to  the  estate  of  Henry  Axtell.  At  the  motion  of  Wm. 
Taylor,  who  mar(r)yed  his  widow,  This  Court  doth  nominate  &  ap- 
poynt  Ens(ign)  Wm.  Kerly,  Lt.  Hen(ry)  Kerly  Sc  Thomas  Bate¬ 
man,  of  Concord,  to  audit  and  exam(ine)  acc(oun)ts  conc(e)rning 
(the)  s(ai)d  estate,  Sc  to  p(ro) pound  to  (the)  next  Court  what  they 
Judge  most  expedient  with  refference  to  ye  division  thereof  among 
the  children  [At  a  County  Court  at  Camb(ridge),  May  8,  1682]  ”ffor 
ye  Honored  Courte,  at  Cambridge,  Ap(ril),  1682.  ’’ 

The  Courte  may  be  pleased  to  take  notise,  yt  wee,  whose  names 
are  under  subscribed,  being  Chosen  by  the  Courte,  at  Cambridg(e), 
Oct(o)ber  3th,  1682,  to  Consider  Sc  examine  the  estate  of  Henry 
Axtell,  deceased,  (and)  upon  exemmination,  (we)  doe  find  (the) 
s(ai)d  estate  to  (embrace)  land  Sc  building,  at  marlbrough,  (at) 
ninety  pounds  Sc  ye  moveable  estate  *  (at)  sixty  pound (s),  one 
shilling  (and)  Two  pence;  Sc  in  consideration  of  a  house  &  barn, 
erected  bv  William  Tailler,  of  marlbrough,  who  married  ye  widow 
of  Henry  Axteel,  wee  judge  Sc  ap(p)rehend  (the)  s(ai)d  William 
Tailler  shall  have,  for  (the)  building  out  of  ye  moveable  estate,  ye 
sume  of  Twenty  pounds  Sc  ye  use  of  ye  houseing  &  lands,  at  marl¬ 
brough,  for  ye  Terme  of  Ten  years  next  ensueing;  ye  s(ai)d  Wil¬ 
liam  (  Taylor  is)  to  finish  (the)  s(ai)d  house  &  barne;  also  we  find, 
of  (the)  land,  in  Concord  yt  is  Henry  Axtell(’s)  estate — the  sume 
of  Ten  pounds.  Also,  we  Conceive  yt  ye  moveable  estate,  re- 
ma(in)ing  in  William  Taillor(’)s  hands  *  is  fourty-six  pounds, 
one  shilling  (and)  1'wo  pence  (to)  be  equally  divided  betwixt  ye 
Two  Daughters;  also  y(ou)r  G(u)ardian  bee  Chosen  to  take  Care 
of  (the)  s(ai)d  estate;  also  wee  conceive  it  to  be  mete  yt,  when  ye 
Sons  yt  are  I  (o)  come,  ye  eldest,  to  age,  yt  ye  s(ai)d  houseing  & 
lands  be  divided. — Concord,  ye  10  of  Jan(uary),  168(3), — yemarke 
X  of  William  Tailler.  —  (Witnesses)  William  Kerly,  Henry  Kerly 
(and)  T  homas  Bateman. 

Hannah’s  father  and  two  uncles  Joseph  and  Robert  were  living  in 
Concord,  Mass.  1'he  last  one  named  mentioned  in  his  will  that  he 
was  a  former  citizen  of  Hadlow,  in  Kent  county,  England.  It  was 
through  this  fortuitous  discovery  that  we  know’  where  her  father’s 
early  home  was.  T  he  wife  of  the  second  uncle  was  Mary  Sheaffe, 
a  young  girl,  of  a  little  less  than  seventeen,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Edmund  Sheaffe  of  Cranbrook.  She  was  a  sister  of  Jacob 
Sheaffe  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  and  a  half  sister  of 
our  Robert  Kitchell,  through  Susan  Mulford.  Both  “Uncle  Robert 
and  Aunt  Mary”  sailed  for  Charlestown,  Mass.,  on  their  wedding 
trip  about  1638.  T  hey  afterwards  settled  in  Concord.  T  he  uncle 
died  there  on  February  15,  1682,  at  the  age  of  seventy -two,  and  his 
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wife  followed  him  ten  years  later,  on  July  22,  1693,  also  aged  seven- 
ty-twro.  They  had  no  children.  Their  wills  are  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  relatives  named  in  them,  and  from  these  their  family  con¬ 
nections  are  identified. 

Hannah,  at  that  time,  being  the  wife  of  William  Taylor,  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  wills,  and  so  is  her  sister  Susan,  the  wife  of  John 
Scotchford,  both  of  them  being  daughters  of  Robert’s  deceased 
brother  George.  The  Merriam,  Sheaffe  and  Chittenden  relatives 
are  also  mentioned. 

Hannah’s  other  uncle  Joseph  located  in  Concord,  where  he  died, 
on  January  1,  1641,  leaving  a  wfife  and  children.  He  came  in  the 
adventure  with  his  cousin  Thomas  Ruck,  senior,  of  London,  and 
William  Hatch,  of  Scituate,  in  July  of  1636. 

By  1750,  the  name  Axtell  became  extinct  in  the  history  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  as  most  of  the  family  had  moved  elsewhere. 

Henry’s  wfidow  w7as  the  mother  of  the  following  children: 

Samuel,  born  March  27,  1666;  was  eleven  years  old  in  1677; 
evidently  died  before  1683. 

Hannah,  born  November  18,  1667;  was  nine  years  old  in 
1677;  untraced. 

Mary,  born  August  8,  1670;  wras  married,  May  25,  1698,  to 
Zachariah  Newton,  grandson  of  Richard  New?ton  wrho 
came  from  England  in  1640. 

Thomas,  born  April  16,  1672;  died  at  Grafton,  Mass.,  De¬ 
cember  18,  1750;  married  Sarah  Baker,  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  November  2,  1697;  moved  about  1735  to  Has- 
sanomisco,  now  Grafton,  Mass. 

DANIEL,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Sarah,  born  September  18,  1675;  evidently  died  an  infant. 

Authorities  consulted:  ‘‘The  Axtell  Record,”  by  Ephraim  Sand¬ 
ers  Axtell;  “The  Axtell  Family  in  America,”  by  Rev.  Seth  Jones 

Axtell,  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register; 

“Notes  on  the  Axtell  Family,”  by  William  S.  Appleton,  A.M.,  in 

the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register;  “The  Axtell 
Line  in  the  Daggett  and  Allied  Families,”  by  E.  C.  Finley,  in  the 
Americana;  “History  of  Marlborough,”  by  Charles  Hudson;  ‘  Mer¬ 
riam  Genealogy  in  England  and  America,”  by  Charles  Henry  Pope; 
“The  Merriam  Family  and  Connections,”  by  William  S.  Appleton, 
A.  M.,  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register; 

“Sheaffe  Family  in  England  and  New  England,”  by  Walter  K. 
Watkins,  Esq.,  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Regis¬ 
ter ;  research  work  by  a  Massachusetts  genealogist,  and  the  probated 
wills. 
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DANIEL'*5  AXTELL  was  born  in  Marlboro,  Massachusetts,  No¬ 
vember  4,  1673,  and  died  at  Berkley,  Mass.,  in  January  of  1736, 
aged  about  sixty-three  years. 

In  1695  Elder  William  Pratt  organized  a  church  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  and  soon  after  went  to  South  Carolina  where  he  helped  plant 
a  church  as  a  missionary  colony.  In  his  diary  he  records  a  very  hos¬ 
pitable  reception  by  Lady  Axtell,  widow  of  Landgrave  Daniel  Axtell, 
who  came  from  England  to  South  Carolina  about  1680. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Daniel  of  Marlboro,  then  a  young  man,  ac¬ 
companied  the  elder  on  this  trip  to  South  Carolina.  He  married 
there  T  hankful,  only  daughter  of  the  elder  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
on  May  12,  1702,  and  lived  there  till  about  1707,  when  he  returned 
to  Massachusetts  with  his  family  and  became  a  large  landowner  in 
Berkley,  then  a  part  of  Dighton  and  Taunton.  Thankful  was  born 
in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  on  October  4,  1683. 

A  quitclaim  dated  March  16,  1703,  from  “Daniel,  of  Carolina,  in 
ye  county  of  Bartly,  upon  (the)  Ashley  river,”  was  made  out  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  his  brother  Thomas,  “of  ye  Town  of  Marlborough,  ”  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  transferring  to  him  all  his  rights  and  claims  whatsoever  in 
the  estate  of  his  “Hon’red  Father’s,  Henry  Axtell.”  “William 
Holmes,  Rebeckah  Axtell  (and)  Eliza(beth)  Warring”  signed  their 
names  as  witnessing  the  transfer.  It  was  placed  on  record  first  at 
Charleston,  S.  C. ,  on  April  20,  1704,  and  then  at  Marlborough, 
Mass.,  date  not  given.  It  is  now  preserved  in  East  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Below  is  the  contents  of  the  quitclaim: 

Know  all  men  by  these  pr(e)sents  that  I,  Daniel  Axtell,  of  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  ye  County  of  Bartly,  upon  (the)  Ashley  River,  yeoman,  For 
and  in  consideration  of  ye  Sum  of  Forty  pounds,  in  good  and  Cur- 
r(e)nt  Money  of  New  England,  to  me  in  hand,  well  and  truly,  paid 
by  1  homas  Axtell,  of  ye  l  own  of  Marlburrough,  in  the  County  of 
Midd(lese)x,  in  ye  Province  of  ye  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  En¬ 
gland,  husbandman,  The  receipt  whereof,  I,  the  said  Daniel  Axtell, 
Do,  by  these  pr(e)sents,  acknowledge  therewith  to  be  fully  Satisfied, 
Contented  and  well  paid,  *  #  and  Every  part  and  parcell 

thereof,  By  these  pr(e)sents,  Have  and  hereby  Do  for  mySelfe,  my 
heires,  Executors  (and)  Administrators  fully,  freely,  Clearly  and  ab¬ 
solutely  Remise,  Release  &  forever  Quitclaims  unto  ye  above  named 
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Thomas  Axtell,  in  his  peaceable  Possession  and  to  his  heires,  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Administrators,  or  Assignes  forever,  all  my  Estate,  Rights, 
Title,  Interest,  Inheritance,  Claims,  and  Possession  whatsoever  of, 
to  and  in  that  Estate  which  was  my  Hon(o)red  Father  (’)s,  Henry 
Axtell,  of  the  Town  of  Marlburrough,  above  mentioned,  and  Every 
part  and  parcell  thereof,  either  by  virtue  of  heirship  or  by  any  other 
wayes  or  means  whatsoever,  and  also  from  all  bills,  bonds,  writing 
obligatory  Debts,  Duties,  accounts,  and  all  other  bargaines,  (and) 
Contracts  of  w  (h)  atsoever  Kind,  yt  had  been  made  between  me 
(and)  ye  above  mentioned  Thomas  Axtell,  my  Brother,  relating  to 
my  part  of  my  Father(’)s  Inheritance  in  New  England,  and  by  and 
from  all  other  things,  from  ye  begin  (n)ing  of  the  world  unto  this 
Day.  In  witness  whereof  I,  the  s(ai)d  Daniel  Axtell,  have  here¬ 
unto  Set  my  hand  and  Seal,  this  Sixteenth  Day  of  March,  Anno  Do- 
min( i),  170%;  and  in  ye  First  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Soveraign 
Lady  Anne,  by  ye  Grace  of  God,  over  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland,  Queen  Defender  of  ye  Faith,  &c.  —  (Signed),  Dan(ie)l 
Axtell  &  a  Seal. — Signed,  Sealed  &  Delivered  In  ye  pre(s)ence  of 
us,  William  Holmes,  Rebeckah  Axtell  (and)  Eliza (beth)  Warring. 

Memorandum,  that  this  16th  Day  of  March,  170%,  Came  before 
me,  Dan(ie)l  Axtell,  and  did  Signe  (and)  Seal,  and  as  his  act  & 
Deed,  Deliver  the  above  written  bill  of  Saile  in  (the)  pr(  e)sence  of 
Wm.  Holmes,  Rebeckah  Axtell  &  Eliz(abeth)  Warring  (as)  wit¬ 
nesses. — Charlestowne,  Aprill  20th  day,  1704. — Is(aac)  Warring. 

A  clause  in  Lady  Axtell’ s  will  leaving  property  to  her  “Kinsman 
Daniel  Axtell,  in  New  England,”  also  shows  the  relationship, — first 
cousins-in-law.  This  Lady  Axtell  seems  to  have  died  soon  after 
1720,  leaving  according  to  the  recitals  in  several  deeds,  a  will  dated 
April  5,  1720.  Her  will  was  sought  for  in  South  Carolina,  but  does 
not  appear  on  record.  The  thought  naturally  was  that  there  may 
thus  be  a  copy  extant  in  New  England,  but  when  seeking  in  the  rec¬ 
ords  there  it  failed  to  bear  fruit.  Apparently  the  important  document 
was  taken  away  for  some  discussion  or  solution,  and  never  returned, 
as  such  occurrences  were  not  uncommon.  If  the  clause  as  represent¬ 
ed  above  is  correctly  quoted,  then  it  is  good  evidence  that  there  was 
some  relationship  between  Landgrave  Daniel  Axtell  and  the  Daniel 
Axtell  who  came  from  New  England  with  the  Dorchester  settlers, 
and  had  lived  not  far  from  Lady  Axtell.  After  the  return  of  the 
New  England  Daniel  Axtell  to  Massachusetts  he  kept  up  business  re¬ 
lations  with  Lady  Axtell  until  her  death. 

It  is  the  belief  that  this  Lady  Axtell,  found  in  South  Carolina  in 
1700,  was  the  widow  of  Daniel,  who  was  thought  to  be  a  son  of  Dan¬ 
iel  Axtell  the  regicide,  who  was  beheaded  in  1660.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  Seth  J.  Axtell,  the  family  compiler,  contends  that  the  landgrave 
could  not  have  been  the  son  of  the  regicide,  since  he  had  a  daughter 
of  age  in  1678,  as  appears  from  his  will  made  that  year  in  England. 
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This  English  Daniel  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  colony,  being 
one  of  the  landgraves.  As  a  merchant  of  London  he  was  granted 
lands  in  South  Carolina  about  1680,  and  upon  the  nomination  of  John 
Archdale,  Esq.,  he  was  elected  a  landgrave  of  Carolina  by  the  Lords- 
Proprietors  on  August  10,  1681.  He  came  to  South  Carolina  about 
this  time,  but  died  within  a  year  or  two,  his  son  Holland  succeeding 
him  as  landgrave.  He  was  a  member  of  the  dissenting  church  at 
Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex  Co.,  near  London,  England,  and  his 
will,  made  in  London  on  August  3,  1678  and  proved  on  July  2,  1687, 
in  which  he  is  described  as  “late  of  Stoke  New  ington,  Middlesex,  but 
of  Carolina,  deceased,”  was  recorded  in  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  in  1692. 

His  widow  Lady  Rebecca  Axtell  resided  at  her  plantation,  New¬ 
ington,  near  the  site  of  the  present  tow  n  of  Summerville,  for  some 
years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  her  husband.  It  was  evidently  there 
that  she  made  her  residence  and  her  home,  the  town  being  generally 
known  as  Newington  as  early  as  1696,  and  no  doubt  from  the  so-call¬ 
ed  Stoke  Newington  where  Landgrave  Axtell  had  lived.  She  is  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  in  the  records  and  deeds  of  the  time  as  “Lady,” 
“Dame,”  and  “Madame”  Rebecca  Axtell,  or  simply  Lady  Axtell. 
It  is  probable  that  the  settlement  at  Newington  was  made  under  the 

original  warrant  to  her  husband  for  one  thousand  acres,  or  to  her  for 
twenty-nine  hundred  acres. 

The  Massachusetts  Daniel’s  widow  Thankful  was  left  at  his  death 
with  all  of  his  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two  who  were 
married.  Their  ages  were  from  twenty  down  to  eight. 

In  his  will  made  on  April  4,  1735,  Daniel  described  himself  as 
being  “of  Dighton,  in  ye  County  of  Bristol!,  in  ye  Province  of  ye 
Massachusetts  Bay,  In  N(ew)  England,  yeoman.”  It  seems  that 
he  was  a  sufferer  from  some  sort  of  a  stroke,  “whereof  he  died  seized 
of,”  as  indicated  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate  of  February  9,  1736. 
Realizing  that  he  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  life,  and  “not 
knowing  how  soon  God  may  call  me  out  of  ye  world  *  * 

(and)  desir(ing)  to  put  my  house  in  order  before  I  goe  hence,”  he 
had  his  will  drawn  up. 

(His)  Loving  wife  Thankful  Axtell  (was  given)  the  use  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  whole  of  my  Estate,  both  Reall  and  personall,  for 
and  during  her  naturall  life,  Excepting  what  hereafter  is  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  me  in  these  presents,  and  my  dwelling  house  and  Barn 
1  give  to  my  wife  to  be  disposed  of  by  her,  to  which  of  my  children 
shee  shall  think  Htt. 

(His)  Loveing  Son  Daniell  Axtele  (was  given)  a  certain  tract,  or 
parcell  of  land,  on  w’hich  he  has  Erected  a  House,  Bounded  as  fol¬ 
lowing,  viz:  Bounded  Northerly  partly  by  the  land  of  John  Crane, 
and  partly  by  the  Land  of  Elkanah  Bobbett,  and  extending  from  the 
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Easterly  end  of  (the)  s(ai)d  Line  Thirty  Rods,  Southerly  into  my 
farm,  and  then  turning  a  square  to  Run  a  parr(a)lell  line  with  the 
first  mentioned  line,  till  it  comes  near  to  a  certain  pond  called  the 
Lilly  pond,  and  then  crossing  (the)  s(ai)d  lilly  pond  and  then  to  Run 
south  Easterly  along  by  (the)  s(ai)d  pond  till  it  comes,  (to  a)  Square 
with  ye  orchard  fence,  as  it  now  stands,  and  then  to  Run  southerly 
till  it  comes  to  the  end  of  ye  orchard  fence,  and  then  (the)  s(ai)d 
fence  to  be  the  bound  till  it  comes  to  the  Count(r)y  Road,  or  high¬ 
way,  and  then  (the)  s(ai)d  Highway  to  be  the  bound  till  it  comes  to 
the  first  mentioned  Bound. 

(His)  Loveing  son  William  Axtile  (was  given)  a  certain  tract,  or 
parcell  of  land,  containing  fifteen  acres,  be  the  same  more  or  less 
bounded,  as  following,  viz:  Easterly  upon  the  Land  of  John  Briant, 
Northerly  upon  the  Town  highway,  Westerly  upon  the  Country 
Road,  or  highway,  and  Southerly  upon  the  Land  of  Abraham  Hath¬ 
away,  as  also  the  privilledge  of  a  convenient  tan  yard,  near  the  Brook, 
on  that  side  of  my  farm  next  to  (the)  s(ai)d  Abraham  Hathaway  (’s 
land),  as  also  the  priviledge  of  a  drift  way  to  and  from  (the)  s(ai)d 
Tan  yard  to  the  Country  Road,  or  highway. 

(His)  Loveing  sons  Daniel  Axtile,  William  Axtile,  Henry  Axtile 
and  Samuel  Axtile  (were  given  each  a)  part  of  my  farm  that  I  have 
given  the  improvement  of  to  my  wife,  during  her  Life,  that  is  to 
them  *  *  *  after  the  D(e)cease  of  my  s(ai)d  wife  to  be 

Devided  among  them  as  followeth,  [viz : ]  my  Son  Daniel  Axtile,  to 
have  two  fifths,  or  a  Double  portion  out  of  my  farm,  with  what  I 
Have  given  him  above  the  House  he  has  Erected,  not  to  be  vallu(e)d; 
my  son  William  Axtile  to  have  the  one  fifth  part  out  of  my  farm, 
Haveing  Respect  to  quantity,  and  quallity,  with  what  I  have  given 
him,  as  also  so  much  more  of  the  land  than  a  fifth  part  as  shall  be 
vallued  att  Twenty  pounds;  my  son  Henry  Axtile  *  *  * 

to  have  a  fifth  part  of  my  s(ai)d  farm,  wanting  so  much  as  shall  be 
vallued  att  Twenty  pounds,  and  my  son  Samuell  Axtile  (is)  to  have 
one  full  fifth  part  of  my  whole  farm,  Reckoning  what  I  have  given  to 
my  Two  sons,  above  mentioned,  as  a  part  of  it. 

(His)  Loveing  sons  Ebenezer  Axtile  and  Thomas  Axtile  (were 
given)  the  sum  of  Twenty  Shillings  each,  to  be  payd  to  them  by  my 
Execut(ors),  when  so  soon  as  they  shall  arrive  att  ye  age  of  Twenty- 
one  years,  and  for  this  Reason  I  have  given  them  no  more  out  of  my 
Estate,  Because  their  Hon (ora)bl(e)  mother  proposes  to  give  them 
ye  land  she  is  possessed  of  in  her  own  Right. 

(His)  Loveing  Daughter  Elizabeth  Burt,  ye  wife  of  Thomas  Burt, 
(was  given)  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  in  Bills  of  publick  Credditt,  to 
be  payd  to  her  in  (a)  Convenient  time  after  the  d(e) cease  of  my 
wife,  by  my  Executor. 

(His)  Loveing  Daughters  Rebeckah  Axtile,  Hannah  Axtile,  (and) 
Thankful  Axtile,  (were  given)  the  sum  of  forty  pounds,  cash  to  be 
payd  to  them  (by)  my  Executors,  in  Bills  of  publick  Credditt,  or  out 
of  my  personall  Estate,  the  one  Halfe  of  it,  when  they  shall  arrive  att 
the  age  of  Twenty-one  years,  or  upon  marriage,  and  the  other  Half 
in  some  Convenient  time  after  the  d(e)cease  of  their  mother,  as  also 
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it  is  my  will  that  my  s(ai)d  Daughters,  or  any  of  them  should  have 
the  priviledge  of  the  west  end  of  my  Dwelling  House,  that  is  to  say 
the  Lower  Room  and  a  Bedroom  so  long  as  they,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  Remain  unmarried. 

My  Loveing  wife  Thankful  axtile  (and)  my  son  Daniell  Axtile 
(are  named)  sole  Executo(rs)  of  this,  (my)  last  will  and  test(a)- 
ment.  ( The  witnesses  were  Abraham  Hathaway,  Ephraim  Allen 
and  Nathaniel  Fisher). 


The  value  of  his  ‘Homestead  Being  A  Dwelling  house,  Barn  and 
other  Building(s)  and  Lands,”  was  estimated  by  the  appraisers  at  a 
thousand  pounds.  The  total  appraisement  of  his  estate,  both  real  and 
personal,  was  at  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  ten  shil¬ 
lings  and  six  pence.  This,  with  the  will,  was  submitted  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutors,  on  April  20,  1736,  to  the  “Judge  of  the  Probaite  of  wills” 
for  record.  On  taking  oath,  they  affirmed  that  the  “Inventory  Con- 
taines  the  whole  of  *  (the)  Estate,  the  said  Deceased  Dyed 
Seized  of,  and  (if  it)  Come(s)  to  their  Knowdidege,  and  When  they 
know  of  any  more,  they  w’ill  Reveal  the  same  that  it  may  be  of  Rec¬ 
ord  herewith.” 

In  1740,  when  three  of  Thankful’s  youngest  children  were  about 
grown  up  but  not  yet  married,  the  family  was  stirred  up  by  a  desire 
to  move  to  the  new  lands  in  New'  Jersey,  beyond  New’  York  bay. 
Next  we  find  by  her  will,  dated  August  29,  1749,  that  Widow- 
Thankful  was  a  resident  “of  the  Township  of  Mendom,  in  Morris 
county,  and  West(ern)  Devision  of  the  province  of  New’  Jersey.” 
She  must  have  sold  her  given  estate  at  home  and  reinvested  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  upon  moving  there.  She  died  sometime  in  September  of  1749. 

Her  son  Ebenezer  was  at  that  time  about  tw  enty-four  years  old, 
and  not  yet  married,  when  she  gave  him,  by  her  will,  “all  my  Reall 
and  personal  Estate,”  ordering  him  “to  pay  all  the  Legacies  herein¬ 
after  named,”  as  executor  of  her  will. 

Her  son  Thomas,  having  died  some  time  before  the  will  was  made, 
she  directs  for  “hanah  Exdell,  My  Daughter-in-law,  the  providing 
of  one  Room  in  my  now  Dwelling  house,  During  her  Widowhood, 
with  (the  use  of)  that  part  of  (the)  Moveable  Estate,  named  or  Said 
to  be  her  husband’s  (as  if)  in  his  life  time.”  As  her  daughter-in-law 
had  given  Thomas  a  son  by  the  Christian  name  of  Daniel,  she  gave 
him  “the  s(u)m  of  forty  pounds,”  to  be  *  paid  out  of  her  es¬ 
tate.  As  Hannah  was  “now'  Great  with  Child”  for  the  second  time, 
the  will  directs  that  “if  the  Child  unborn  be  A  Daughter  *  then 
the  S(ai)d  (sum)  of  fifteen  pounds  be  Given  to  it,  but  if  (it  turns  out 
to  be)  a  son,  the  a'f’s’d  S(u)m  of  foarty  pounds  (shall)  be  Equally 
Devided  between  them  when  they  ar(r)ive  (at)  the  age  of  twenty- 
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one,  with  Lawful  Interest  (in)  the  Last  seven  years.”  The  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  was  given  her  “Great  and  Little  (spinning)  wheels.” 

To  her  grandson  Ichabod  Edmister  she  gave  her  “Crown  Cow.” 

To  her  daughter  Thankful  Briggs  was  given  “two  beds  and  B(e)d- 
(d)ing,  Great  Looking  Glass,  Little  pot,  mort(a)r  and  one  of  my 
cloth(es).” 

To  her  other  daughter  Rebecca  Cook  was  given  “all  the  Remain¬ 
ing  part  of  My  household  f(u)rn(i)ture.  ”  “All  of  my  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  to  be  Equally  Divided  between”  Rebecca  and  Thankful. 

The  will  was  witnessed  by  her  sons  William  and  Henry,  and  Brice 
Riley,  a  friend.  It  was  probated  on  September  28,  1749. 

Daniel’s  first  three  children  were  born  in  Bartley  county,  South 
Carolina,  and  the  rest  in  Massachusetts : 

Elizabeth,  born  April  28,  1703;  died  in  Taunton,  Mass., 
July  15,  1772;  was  wife  of  Thomas  Burt,  whose  giand- 
father  came  to  Taunton,  Mass.,  from  England  in  1635. 

Daniel,  born  October  24,  1704;  died  in  Berkley,  Mass.,  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1761;  his  first  wife  was  Waitstill  Babbitt  who 
died  in  1757;  his  second  was  Phebe  Reed. 

Rebecca,  born  November  22,  1706;  was  married  to  Jacob 
Cook,  of  Abington,  Mass.,  November  11,  1736;  lived  in 
Mendham,  N.  J. ;  became  a  widow  in  1754. 

Hannah,  bom  April  10,  1710;  was  married  to  Joseph  Edmis¬ 
ter,  February  18,  1741. 

William,  born  April  13,  1713;  married  Hannah  Spooner,  of 
Middleboro,  Mass.,  November  2,  1739;  moved  to  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  before  May  30,  1750. 

HENRY,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Samuel,  born  October  25,  1717;  married  Hannah  Hathaway, 
of  Freetown,  Mass.,  about  1740;  lived  all  his  days  in 
Berkley,  Mass.,  dying  on  February  25,  1769. 

Ebenezer,  born  March  24,  1724;  lived  near  Mendham,  N.  J., 
but  moved  back  to  Berkley,  Mass.,  about  1750;  married 
Hannah  Hathaway  of  that  town  October  15,  1751. 

Thankful,  born  December  8,  1725;  died  in  1794;  was  married 
in  1735  to  Thomas  Briggs,  a  Revolutionary  war  soldier. 

Thomas,  born  September  15,  1727;  married  Hannah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Daniel  Goble,  in  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  about 
1747;  died  before  1749. 

Authorities  consulted:  “The  Axtell  Record,”  by  Ephraim  Sand¬ 
ers  Axtell;  “The  Axtell  Family  in  America,”  by  Seth  Jones  Axtell, 
in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register ;  “Notes  on 
the  Axtell  Family,”  by  William  S.  Appleton,  A.M. ,  in  the  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register ;  “Landgrave  Daniel  Ax¬ 
tell,”  by  A.  G.  Sally,  jr. ,  in  the  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Gene¬ 
alogical  Magazine;  “Taunton  (Mass.)  Vital  Records”;  “Weymouth 
(Mass.)  Vital  Records”;  and  the  probated  wills. 
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HENRY4  AXTELL  was  born  in  Berkley,  Massachusetts,  on 
June  24,  1715.  In  1737  he  married  Jemima,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Leonard  of  the  same  town,  a  girl  some  years  younger  than  himself. 

After  the  birth  of  their  second  child  his  wife’s  father  spoke  of  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  wilderness  of  New  Jersey.  Henry  fell  in  with  the  idea, 
so  did  his  widowed  mother,  his  three  brothers  William,  Ebenezer 
and  Thomas,  and  several  members  of  the  Leonard  family.  On  go¬ 
ing  to  New  Jersey  they  located  in  the  part  of  Morris  county  which, 
afterwards,  was  organized  into  the  township  of  Mendham  in  1749. 
Their  moving  must  have  taken  place  about  1740.  Ebenezer  stayed 
there  only  until  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  returned  to 
Berkley,  Mass.,  about  1750,  as  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  records  of  that 
town  as  being  “late  of  Mendom  in  Jarzes.  ”  Thomas  died  before 
1749  and  William  before  1650. 

Prior  to  their  moving  there  it  seems  that  there  was  living,  as  early 
as  1688,  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  a  “Daniel  Axtell, 
Esq.,  of  Greville  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Co.,  England,’’  as  indicated  by  his  will  of  August  19,  1734, 
written  in  England  and  probated  at  London  on  October  8,  1735.  A 
copy  of  the  will,  along  with  “the  Lord  Mayor’s  Certificate,”  was 
received  at  Perth  Amboy  on  May  28,  1736,  for  entry  on  record. 
The  will  mentions  his  real  estate  in  New  York,  in  New  Jersey  and 
on  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  but  gives  no  description  of  any  other  than 
a  piece  of  land,  as  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  Samuel  Spicer  to  Joseph 
l'hronmorton,  both  of  Middletown,  a  village  east  of  Perth  Amboy. 
It  describes  the  tenth  tract,  containing  “6  acres  of  meadow  in  (the) 
said  (Sholl)  Harbour  (bounded  on  the)  W (est  by  the  land  of)  Dan¬ 
iel  Extel.  ”  The  deed  is  dated  March  21,  1687-8. 

1  he  will  of  George  Willocks  of  Perth  Amboy,  dated  January  3, 
1729,  mentions  a  part  of  the  land,  “of  which  some  has  been  convey¬ 
ed  to  Daniel  Axtell,”  but  it  throws  no  light  as  to  the  location  of  the 
land  or  its  whereabouts.  In  another  part  of  the  will  is  mention  of 
the  land  on  (the)  Passaick  River,  to  be  given  to  a  beneficiary 
named  in  the  will,  if  “he  removes  to  America,”  but  it  does  not  gi\e 
the  merest  possible  clue  for  any  helpful  trace. 
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What  induced  Henry  and  his  kindred  to  go  to  Mendham  to  settle 
we  can  find  nothing  in  the  above  mentioned  wills  to  help  enlighten 
us.  Henry  may  have  heard  of  Daniel  Axtell  when  he  was  a  youth 
living  in  Berkley,  Mass.  It  is  possible,  and  not  improbable,  that 
Daniel  came  from  London  as  early  as  1685  and  located  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  This  Daniel,  probably,  was  a  relative  of  the  Daniel  of  South 
Carolina.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  discover  his  antecedents. 
According  to  his  will,  he  had  three  sons  Daniel,  William  and  Joseph. 
His  wife  Mary  and  Andrew  Johnson,  “of  Amboy”  are  named  ex¬ 
ecutors. 

At  the  time  of  the  moving,  Jemima  was  quite  a  young  woman  and 
very  attractive.  The  story  runs:  On  their  journey  westward  they 
stopped  in  Elizabethtown,  as  it  was  the  port  of  entry  for  the  northern 
part  of  New  Jersey,  to  put  up  at  a  tavern  for  the  night.  While  the 
men  were  taking  care  of  their  teams,  the  landlord’s  son,  being  smit¬ 
ten  by  Jemima’s  beauty,  asked  her  for  the  pleasure  of  her  company 
that  evening.  She  told  him  to  “wait  for  her  answer  until  her  hus¬ 
band  came  in  when  she  would  see  what  he  had  to  say  about  it.” 
The  feelings  of  the  young  man  can  better  be  imagined. 

Upon  settling  near  Mendham,  Henry  followed  the  blacksmithing 
trade,  as  in  the  “History  of  Morris  County,  (N.  J.),”  he  is  spoken 
of  as  “Henry  the  blacksmith.”  He  was  also  known  as  a  maker  of 
guns,  as  this  occupation  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  1751.  His  home¬ 
stead  and  shop  were  near  the  estate  of  the  Drakes  on  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Mendham  to  Morristown,  as  indicated  in  a  mortgage  under 
date  of  September  11,  1751,  once  in  the  possession  of  John  Drake. 
Somewhere  on  the  same  road,  probably  not  far  away,  lived  his  father- 
in-law  Benjamin  Leonard.  The  road  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
a  bridle  path,  or  an  Indian  trail  between  Roxiticus  and  West  HanT 
over,  the  latter  being  now  the  town  of  Morristown. 

The  term  “ham,”  as  appears  in  the  name  of  the  village,  is  good 
old  Anglo-Saxon,  which  has  been  a  termination  of  names  of  most 
of  the  towns  in  old  England.  Originally,  Mendham  was  a  part  of 
Roxiticus,  and  its  name  seems  to  have  been,  according  to  tradition, 
the  result  of  a  pioneer’s  utteiance  in  saying  “I’ll  mend  ’em”  that 
brought  it  into  existence.  In  the  first  session  book  it  is  written 
“Mendom,”  and  in  deeds  it  is  found  to  spell  “Mendum,”  evidently 
meaning  “my  home.” 

When  and  by  whom,  Mendham  was  first  settled  cannot  be  defi¬ 
nitely  ascertained.  The  earliest  date  that  can  be  established  by  any 
record  is  about  1738,  when  the  first  settler  was  known  to  have  been 
James  Wills,  who  bought  land  at  Ralstonville  from  “the  Proprie- 
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tors.  ’’  By  1740  the  population  had  largely  increased,  among  whom 
were  found  families  with  the  names  of  Beach,  Baldwin,  Condit, 
Loree,  Dodd  and  others.  If  these  names  are  any  indication  of  the 
locality  from  whence  they  came,  those  with  the  nomenclature  of  the 
families  in  Essex  county,  wfould  show  that  they  undoubtedly  had  mi¬ 
grated  from  that  county,  the  home  of  their  forefathers.  Soon  after, 
the  names  of  Axtell  and  Leonard  appeared  among  those  early  settlers. 
They  were  once  quite  numerous,  but  have  disappeared — not  quite 
completely  from  the  locality  since  1850. 

On  August  17,  1751,  ‘‘Henry  Axtell,  Gunsmith,  and  Jemime  Ax¬ 
tell,  his  wife,”  for  a  consideration  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds 
sterling,  deeded  over  to  Joseph  Guerin,  blacksmith,  a  piece  of  land: 

Beginning  at  a  stake,  at  the  South  east  corner  of  a  Certain  piece 
of  meadow,  formeily  purchased  by  Joseph  Thom (p) son,  deceased, 
of  Benjamin  Leonard,  deceased,  and  from  thence  running  North  63 
degrees,  West  88  rods  by  the  said  meadow  to  a  stake;  th(ence) 
South  15  degrees,  West  96  rods  to  a  foar-Rod  Road,  and  so  along 
the  road  Southerly,  as  it  now  runs  21  rods  &  Vn  to  the  line  of  the 
said  Joseph  G(u)erin(’)s  Lott  of  land,  which  lott  of  land  he  pur¬ 
chased  of  Thomas  G(u)erin,  as,  by  his  deed  for  the  same  may  ap¬ 
pear,  and  from  thence  along  (the)  said  G(u)erin(’)s  line  East  to  a 
stake,  and  from  thence  North  two  degrees,  East  along  (the)  said 
G(u)  erin(’)s  line  to  the  first  mentioned  stake,  Containing,  in  the 
whole,  foarty-six  acres,  be  (it)  the  same  more  or  less.  (The  wit¬ 
nesses  were  Stephen  Dodd  and  Brice  Riley). 

It  seems  that,  by  the  unexpected  expiration  of  the  life  of  Joseph 
Thompson,  payment  on  the  land  he  bought  of  Jemima’s  father  was 
not  made.  As  her  father  was  already  dead,  the  estate  went  to  her, 
she  being  the  heiress,  and  later  w'ith  the  approval  of  her  husband,  the 
sale  w7as  made  to  Joseph  Guerin,  so  that  the  latter  might  possess 
more  land,  as  he  and  the  deceased  Benjamin  Leonard  were  neighbors. 

Henry  carried  on  his  “smithy”  trade  until  sickness  laid  him  low' 
and  death  followed,  when  a  young  man  of  thirty-eight  years,  before 
the  closing  year  of  1754.  He  left  in  the  hands  of  his  widow,  three 
boys  and  four  gills  to  rear,  whose  ages  ranged  from  sixteen  to  one 
year  old. 

The  widow  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Matthew  Lumm,  and 
had  several  children  by  him.  She  was  born  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  on 
May  8,  1717,  and  lived  to  a  great  age,  more  than  ninety.  She  died 
at  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Japhet  Byram,  one  mile  north  of  the  village  of 
Mendham. 

Henry  made  his  w'ill  on  November  6,  1754,  expressing  his  desire 
that  part  of  his: 
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Lands,  goods  *  (or)  Chattels  be  sold,,  (the  executors  using) 
their  discretion  as  may  be  necessary  for  discharging  debts  and  (fu¬ 
neral)  charges  (first,  and  then  his)  beloved  wife  Jemima  Axtell  (was 
to)  have  the  use  and  improvement  of  my  House  and  of  the  remainder 
of  my  Lands,  goods  and  chattels  that  shall  not  be  sold  *  *  until 

my  son  Henry  arrives  to  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  of  his  life, 

*  *  (and)  a  double  share,  or  part  of  the  estate  (to  be  divided) 

*  *  to  each  of  my  other  children,  viz:  Phebia,  Hannah,  Jemi¬ 
ma,  Bethannah,  Calvin  and  Luther,  (in)  equal  part  or  share  thereof. 

The  witnesses  of  the  will  were  Caleb  Baldwin,  Isaac  Babbit  and 
Jacob  Cooke,  and  the  executors  were  Ebenezer  Byram,  John  Cary, 
Isaac  Babbit  and  Thomas  Briggs.  It  was  probated  on  January  28, 
1755. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  all  of  the  children  of  Henry 
were  born  near  Mendham.  Their  names  were: 

HENRY,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Phebe,  born  in  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  about  1740;  was 
married  to  Daniel  Drake  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1759. 

Hannah,  born  about  1742;  was  married  to  Zephaniah  Burt, 
May  29,  1764. 

Jemima,  born  about  1744;  was  married  to  John  Hathaway, 
November  6,  1763. 

Bethana,  born  about  1746;  was  married  to  Artemas  Day,  of 
Mendham,  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  January  21,  1767. 

Calvin,  born  January  21,  1751;  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Timothy  Mills,  November  27,  1771;  never  moved 
away  from  Morris  county;  died  December  20,  1816. 

Luther,  born  April  22,  1753;  died  in  Washington  county, 
Pa.,  June  2,  1822;  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Philip 
Condit,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Henry0  Axtell,  June  10,  1778. 

Authorities  consulted:  “The  Axtell  Family  in  America,”  by  Rev. 
Seth  Jones  Axtell;  “The  Axtell  Record,”  by  Ephraim  Sanders 
Axtell;  W.  W.  Munsell’s  “History  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.”; 
the  “Combined  Registers  of  Morristown  (N.  J.)  First  Presbyterian 
Church”;  “Two  Loree  Bibles,”  in  the  “New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Record ”;  and  the  probated  wills. 
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HENRY’’  AXTELL  was  born  probably  in  Berkley,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  March  16,  1738.  When  he  was  about  three  years  old  his 
father  moved  to  Mendham,  N.  J.,  where  Henry’s  life  was  spent  on 
a  farm.  He  was  a  lad  of  sixteen  when  his  father  died.  He  probably 
learned  the  “smithy”  trade,  but  there  is  no  record  to  confirm  this. 
He  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Beach,  the  wedding 
taking  place  on  June  18,  1760.  They  lived  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Mendham  Presbyterian  congregation;  though  it  was  four  miles  to  the 
meeting-house,  they  were  regular  church  attendants. 

Some  time  in  1766  his  wife  died  leaving  in  his  care  three  small 
children — Hannah  born  in  1761;  Mary  in  1763,  and  David  in  1765. 
Being  thus  situated,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  remain  a 
widower  very  long.  Not  far  from  where  he  lived  was  a  young  wid¬ 
ow  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Phebe  Day,  of  good  report  and  comely  to 
look  upon.  Her  maiden  name  was  Condit,  she  being  a  daughter  of 
Peter*  Condit.  She  was  born  in  Morristown,  N.  J.  on  June  25, 
1740,  and  was  married  to  Silas  Day  on  June  27,  1759.  They  lived 
together  for  nearly  four  years  w  hen  he  died  on  March  31,  1763,  leav¬ 
ing  her  a  childless  w  idow  of  only  tw  enty-three  years  of  age,  though 
she  had  buried  a  daughter  in  1761  and  a  son  in  1762. 

She  had  been  a  widow  of  more  than  three  years  when  Henry,  a 
widower  of  a  little  over  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  asked  her  to  be  a 
mother  to  his  motherless  little  ones.  When  he  made  the  proposal 
she  expressed  no  repugnance  to  him  personally,  but  told  him  that  she 
could  not  think  of  taking  the  responsibility  of  being  a  stepmother. 
Eo  overcome  her  objection,  he  volunteered  the  dastardly  suggestion 
that  snuffing  the  lives  out  of  his  young  ones  would  seem  the  only 
solution.  But  lather  than  permitting  so  barbarous  a  deed  on  his 
part,  she  agreed  to  marry  him  on  January  7,  1767,  in  Morristow  n; 
and  tradition  says  that  she  made  a  most  exemplary  and  excellent  wife, 
stepmother  and  mother.  I  heir  union  was  blessed  with  two  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

About  the  time  of  his  first  marriage  he  settled  on  a  small  farm, 
about  half  w  ay  between  Morristown  and  Mendham.  By  repeated  ad¬ 
ditions  made  by  himself  and  his  son  Silas  of  the  second  marriage,  it 
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became  a  farm  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres,  besides  several  out¬ 
lying  lots.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  nearly  half  of 
it  belonged  to  a  man  who  would  not  take  sides  with  the  patriots  and 
was,  therefore,  ranked  among  the  Tories.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  farm  was  confiscated  by  the  Continental  government  and  sold, 
Henry  being  the  purchaser. 

But  it  was  soon  seen  that  Henry  was  not  capable  of  managing  so 
large  a  farm  alone,  and  it  was  concluded  best  that  his  son,  now  mar¬ 
ried,  should  remain  with  him.  As  the  son  had  learned  the  trade  of 
carpentry  in  all  its  branches,  he  built  himself  an  addition  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  residence  and  moved  into  it  with  his  young  wife.  In  after 
years,  when  his  family  became  too  large  to~be  comfortable  in  the  old- 
fashioned  one-story  house,  he  tore  down  the  original  dwelling,  built 
by  his  father  about  the  year  1760,  and  erected  a  large  two- story 
building  in  its  place,  calculated  to  accommodate  his  own  family  and 
that  of  his  father.  In  order  to  carry  on  his  trade  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  he  built  a  large  shop  convenient  to  his  house,  where  he  and 
his  apprentices  spent  the  winter  months  doing  the  joinery  work  for 
dwellings  to  be  erected  during  the  summer  season.  In  those  days 
doors,  sashes,  blinds  and  mouldings  had  to  be  made  by  hand,  and  the 
construction  of  a  well-finished  dwelling  required  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  hard  work. 

Henry  became  a  man  of  prominence  and  influence  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  lived.  When  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out 
he  took  a  decided  stand  for  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and 
was  a  sterling  patriot  throughout  the  struggle.  He  was  in  an  organi¬ 
zation  composed  of  the  citizens  of  Mendham,  known  as  “Minute 
Men,”  whose  duty  it  was  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  assemble 
at  a  moment’s  notice  to  repel  an  invasion  by  the  British  soldiers, 
who  were  stationed  at  Staten  Island  and  made  frequent  raids  into 
adjacent  counties.  Although  they  made  several  attempts  they  never 
succeeded  in  invading  Morris  county.  The  organization  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  heroic  struggle  and  was  absolutely  true  to  the  cause 
of  American  freedom. 

This  organization,  either  in  its  entirety,  or  in  part,  in  course  of 
time  became  attached  to  the  first  regiment  in  the  “Eastern  Battal¬ 
ion,”  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  Jr.,  with  Henry 
as  a  captain,  by  order  of  the  “Council  of  Safety,  Upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  of  Morris  county.  ”  They  marched  to 
Elizabethtown,  where  they  were  stationed  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber  and  December  of  1776.  As  the  result  of  an  act  of  November 
27,  under  the  authority  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  four  regiments  of 
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state  troops  were  in  course  of  being  fitted  up  to  consist  of  military 
companies,  comprising  two  from  the  county  of  Bergen,  three  from 
Essex  and  three  from  Morris,  to  be  embodied  in  Brigadier  Geneial 
Mattias  Williamson’s  brigade.  Henry  was  still  in  Colonel  Jacob 
Ford,  jr’s  regiment  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major, 
sometime  prior  to  the  twenty-second  of  November,  his  commission 
to  expire  on  April  1,  1777.  He  is  recorded  as  “thirty-seven  years 
of  age,”  though  he  was  actually  thirty-nine  at  the  time. 

A  pension  claim  application  of  a  war  veteran,  who  settled  in  Ohio 
long  after  the  war,  was  submitted  in  1833.  It  mentions  his  service 
as  being  at  “Alizabeth  Town  and  Point,”  on  November  22,  1776, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Henry  Axtell,  pertaining  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  arms  for  use  in  the  militia.  It  indicates  that  the  military  com¬ 
panies  were  dispatched  there  to  be  mobilized  and  to  receive  accou¬ 
trements,  arms,  munitions  and  the  like. 

At  the  bureau  of  pensions  in  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  there  are  approximately  eighty  thousand  Revolutionary  war 
pension  claims  filed  alphabetically,  according  to  the  full  names  of  the 
soldiers,  but  there  is  no  way  to  determine  the  one  in  which  Major 
Axtell’ s  name,  if  any,  might  appear  to  cite  under  whose  command 
they  served. 

Henry  remained  with  the  state  troops  and  saw  service  until  the  un¬ 
timely  death  from  exposure  of  the  brave  and  intrepid  Jacob  Ford,  jr. , 
on  January  10,  1777.  Ellis  Cook  was  appointed  on  February  the 
first  to  succeed  him  as  commander.  But  on  authority  from  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress,  Lieut-Colonel  Oliver  Spencer,  the  next  in  rank, 
was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  February  the  third,  relegating 
Ellis  Cook  back  to  his  old  rank.  The  elevation  to  take  command  of 
the  whole  troops  seemed  to  vex  one,  Major  Henry  Dey,  so  much 
that  he  turned  in  his  resignation,  and  to  his  place  Henry  Axtell  was 
appointed.  For  an  unexplained  reason  Henry,  either  promptly,  or 
later,  followed  the  same  precedent,  and  another  officer  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  take  his  place  on  March  15,  1777. 

On  leaving  the  service  Henry  returned  home,  though  still  loyal  to 
the  Continental  government.  On  two  occasions  when  the  Hessians, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Knyphausen,  attempted  to  capture  Mor¬ 
ristown,  like  all  the  farmer-soldiers,  Henry  was  there  “on  the  spot,’ 
with  his  inseparable  and  faithful  musket;  and  the  general  found  him¬ 
self  run  into  a  nest  of  American  hornets  and  “beat  a  hasty  retreat.  ” 

The  following  pasquinade,  in  ridicule  of  the  British  second  attempt 
to  reach  Morristown,  was  publicly  posted  in  New  York  city  on  August 
12,  1780,  and  afterwards  printed  in  a  magazine  in  London  in  1781: 
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Old  Knip — (Knyphausen) 

And  old  Clip — (Gen.  Robertson) 

Went  to  the  Jersey  shore 
The  rebel  rogues  to  beat; 

But  at  Yankee  Farms, 

They  took  the  alarms 
At  little  harms, 

And  quickly  did  retreat, 

Then,  after  two  days’  wonder, 

Marched  boldly  to  Springfield  town, 

And  sure  they’d  knock  the  rebels  down; 

But  as  their  foes 
Gave  them  some  blows, 

They,  like  the  wind, 

Soon  changed  their  mind, 

And  in  a  crack 
Returned  back 

From  not  one  third  their  number. 

The  remarkable  fact  remains  that  the  enemy  never  reached  the 
county,  except  now  and  then  as  a  marauding  party.  Before  the 
spring  of  1780,  Henry  was  in  the  service  of  the  quartermaster  gener¬ 
al’s  department  at  Morristown,  obtaining  wood  which  the  army  need¬ 
ed,  and  received  his  pay  in  depreciated  Continental  currency. 

The  “old  major,”  as  he  was  popularly  known,  was  a  large,  heavy- 
built  man,  having  an  unusually  large  head,  with  a  thick  thatch  of  cur¬ 
ly  brown  hair.  His  voice  was  so  strong  and  loud  that  it  could  be 
heard  a  mile  away.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  enjoyed 
nothing  better  than  a  good  joke;  many  an  anecdote  was  told  of  him 
by  his  neighbors.  During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  a  great  suf¬ 
ferer  from  gravel,  which  resulted  in  his  death  on  April  6,  1818,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Mendham,  where  his  headstone  may  still  be  seen. 

The  church  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York.  On  October  10,  1776,  a  meeting  was  held  there.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  recommending  that  a  part  of  one  Thursday  in 
every  month  should  be  observed  as  a  season  of  special  prayer  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  gloomy  state  of  public  affairs,  and  “to  mingle  thanks 
with  our  prayers  for  our  innumerable  mercises.  ”  It  was  written  in 
1776,  at  the  time  when  New  York  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
after  the  defeat  at  Brooklyn,  which  produced  such  great  discouraging 
effects  that  the  country  seemed  to  be  going  to  pieces,  yet  those  men 
could  find  something,  withal,  for  thanksgiving. 

During  the  wfinter  of  1779-80,  the  Continental  army  was  encamp¬ 
ed  on  the  heights,  near  Washington  Corners,  where  the  remains  of 
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the  fire-places  belonging  to  the  soldiers’  long  rude  huts  may  still  be 
seen.  The  old  church  was  stripped  of  its  pews,  and  for  some  time 
it  w  as  used  as  a  hospital,  as  many  of  the  sick  soldiers  w  ere  housed 
inside,  only  to  be  carried  off  by  disease  and  buried  in  the  churchyard, 
their  graves  still  being  conspicious  by  the  absence  of  memorial  stones. 
What  disease  it  was  is  not  specified  in  Barker  and  Howe's  “Histori¬ 
cal  Collections  of  New  Jersey,’’  the  mere  statement  being  that  the 
men  were  filthy  and  infested  with  vermin.  It  is  known  that  small¬ 
pox  was  raging  in  those  days,  not  only  among  the  soldiers  but  also 
among  the  citizens. 

Henry’s  will  was  orally  dictated  on  March  17,  1818,  as  he  was 
weak  in  body,  but  knowing  that  his  days  wrere  numbered.  He  made 
bequests  as  follows: 

My  beloved  wife  Phebe  Axtell,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  dower 
at  common  law,  (is  given)  all  my  moveable  Estate  of  every  kind  and 
description  whatever,  after  my  Funeral  expences  and  all  my  Just 
Debts  are  paid. 

(David  Axtell,  son  by  his  first  marriage,  was  granted)  the  privilege 
of  cutting  and  useing,  as  occasion  shall  require  for  the  use  of  his  fire, 
all  the  Wood,  or  l  imber  belonging  to  me  in  the  hollow  dismal  as 
far  as  Clark's  line  on  the  West,  and  to  the  brow’  of  the  hill  to  the 
East,  that  is  so  far  up  the  hill  that  the  wood  cannot  conveniently  be 
got(ten)  off  the  other  way,  and  likewise  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
that  lot  of  land,  tenements,  heredetaments  and  real  Estate  whereon 
he  now'  lives  during  his  natural  life.  (And)  ten  Dollars  to  be  paid 
to  him  within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

Silas  Axtell  (is  given)  all  my  lands,  tenements,  heredetiments  and 
real  Estate  w  hatsoever  and  w  heresoever,  subject  to  the  right  of  dower 
in  the  name  of  his  Mother. 

Henry  Axtell  (is  given)  Two  Hundred  Dollars  to  be  paid  to  him 
within  four  years  after  my  decease,  or  sooner,  if  convenient. 

Five  daughters  Hannah  Mesier  and  Mary  Ludlow  of  his  first  mar¬ 
riage,  and  Lurany  Beach,  Phebe  Clark  and  Rhoda  Cory  of  his  sec¬ 
ond  marriage,  were  given  “Fifty  Dollars  each,  to  be  paid  within  five 
years. 

Grandson  Henry  Axtell,  son  of  David  by  his  first  marriage,  was  to 
have  “  Twenty  dollars  within  six  years,’’  and  granddaughter  Matilda 
Axtell,  “tw'enty  dollars  within  three  years.’’ 

His  son  Silas  Axtell  and  his  “trusty  and  well  beloved  friend  Jesse 
Upson’’  were  named  to  act  as  executors  of  his  will.  The  making 
of  the  document  was  witnessed  by  Charles  Thompson,  Charles  Roff 
and  Phebe  C.  Roff.  It  was  probated  on  April  24,  1818.  The  ap¬ 
praisement  of  his  estate  was  not  submitted  until  June  7,  1819.  With 
the  notes  and  chattels  it  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  seventy-two 
dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents. 
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Phoebe,  his  second  wife,  was  a  well-proportioned,  muscular  wo¬ 
man,  above  medium  height.  She  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  families  in  Morris  county  at  that  time.  When  young  she  was 
more  than  ordinarily  good  looking.  She  survived  Henry  more  than 
eleven  years,  dying  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Cory, 
near  Morristown,  in  the  evening  of  July  6,  1829,  aged  eighty -nine 
years.  She  was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  church  yard  at  Morris¬ 
town.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children,  only  two  of  whom 
survived  her. 

She  was  a  woman  of  energy  and  intelligence,  possessing  a  better 
education  than  had  the  average  woman  in  the  community  in  which 
she  lived.  She  practiced  midwifery  throughout  the  surrounding 
country,  and  many  were  the  long  rides  she  took  in  the  night  on 
horseback  to  attend  her  patients.  After  she  became  old  she  still  of¬ 
ficiated  professionally  at  the  births  of  a  number  of  her  great-grand¬ 
children. 

By  her  will  of  May  26,  1820,  she  describes  herself  as  “widow  of 
Mendham,  in  the  county  of  morris,  and  state  of  new  jersey/’  and 
gives  directions  for  the  distribution  of  her  bequests: 

It  is  (my)  will  that  all  my  Just  debts  be  paid;  it  is  my  will  that 
after  making  my  three  Daughters  equal  with  Mary  Ludlow,  I  mean 
the  Legacy  which  she  had  from  her  Aunt  Canfield,  then  what  is  left 
to  be  divided  equal(ly)  between  mary  ludlow,  lurany  beach,  phebe 
Clark  and  rhoda  Cora,  except  what  I  hereafter  dispose  of.  I  give 
mary  ludlow  the  round  Dineing  table,  I  give  Lurany,  phebe  and 
rhoda  my  three  feather  beds  and  table-Spoons  equal (ly);  my  wearing 
apparrel(s)  I  wish  to  be  divided  Between  my  above  said  four  Daugh¬ 
ters,  and  it  is  my  will  that  if  either  of  my  Daughters  should  be  taken 
away  by  Death  that  their  part  shall  de(s)cend  to  their  Surviveing 
daughters,  and  for  the  good  will  I  have  for  my  other  four  Daughters 
&  matilda  Caiy,  I  give  out  of  my  close  or  linning,  as  may  be  thought 
best,  a  small  present  (of)  two  dollars.  I  give  anna  beach  the  bed  her 
Dear  mother  would  have  had  if  living,  ^nd  I  do  appoint  my  Son- 
in-law  Simeon  Coia  to  be  my  executor,  fully  authoriseing  him  to  col¬ 
lect  what  he  finds  (money)  due  (me)  and  divide  the  same  as  above, 
and  I  fully  authorise  ebenezer  fairchild  or  John  Smith  either  or  both 
of  them  to  assist  if  they  should  be  needed. 

The  will  bears  her  own  signature  as  “phebe  Axtell.  ”  Stephen 
Day  and  Jacob  T.  Axtell  witnessed  the  di awing  up  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  By  a  later  codicil  of  December  6,  1824,  she  revoked  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Ebenezer  Fairfield  and  John  Smith  as  her  executors, 
and  appointed  Isaac  Clark  in  their  stead;  the  witnesses  being  Henry 
A.  Cory  and  Anna  Cory.  Probably  being  feeble  and  her  eyesight 
being  poor,  her  name  was  written  for  her,  with  self  marking  “X’ ' 
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between.  The  will  was  entered  on  record  on  September  16,  1829, 
and  later,  on  January  5,  1830. 

The  children  of  Henry  by  his  second  marriage  were: 

Lurana,  born  October  20,  1767;  died  April  6,  1820;  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Samuel  Beach,  in  January  of  1788. 

Silas,  born  April  5,  1769;  died  of  bilious  colic,  near  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  September  29,  1823,  while  on  his  way  to 
visit  his  oldest  son  in  Jersey  township,  Licking  county, 
Ohio;  married  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Samuel  Loree, 
January  9,  1791;  served  in  the  War  of  1812;  was  lieu- 
tentant-colonel  of  New  Jersey  state  militia  when  he  re¬ 
signed  on  February  17,  1815. 

Phebe,  born  June  23,  1771;  died  October  1,  1832;  was  mar¬ 
ried,  January  6,  1793,  to  Isaac  Clark,  whose  grand¬ 
parents  came  to  Long  Island  from  England  some  time 
before  1720. 

Henry,  D. D. ,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  college,  born  June  9, 
1773;  died  February  17,  1829;  was  granted  a  license,  on 
April  17,  1797,  to  marry  Hannah,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Cook;  moved  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  he  founded 
Geneva  college. 

RHODA,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Joseph,  born  March  14,  1777;  died  when  almost  eight  weeks 
old. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Axtell  Family  in  America,”  by  Rev.  Seth 
Jones  Axtell;  “The  Axtell  Record,”  by  Ephraim  Sanders  Axtell; 
“Historic  Morristown,  New  Jersey,”  by  Andrew  M.  Sherman;  W. 
W.  Munsell's  “History  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.”;  “New  Jersey 
Marriage  Records,  1665-1800,”  by  William  Nelson;  “Combined 
Registers  of  Morristown  (N.  J.)  First  Presbyterian  Church,”  and 
the  probated  wills. 

RHODA0  AXTELL:  See  the  life  story  of  Simeon0  Cory  in  the 
Cory  lineage. — Volume  I.,  Page  106. 
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WILLIAM1  MERRIAM,  the  first  on  the  family  line  of  whom 
there  is  any  certain  knowledge,  and  from  whom  the  numbering  of 
the  generations  in  the  book  of  the  Merriam  genealogy  proceeds,  was 
a  resident  of  the  county  of  Kent,  in  England,  for  many  years.  In 
the  “Kentish  Lay  Subsidy  Rolls”  the  Merriam  compiler  finds  several 
entries  which  definitely  point  to  William  as  a  clothier,  living  in  Tude- 
ley  in  1598  and  1599.  Also  there  are  entries  and  amounts  in  goods 
records  in  the  years  1600,  1610,  1611  and  1620  in  books,  slightly 
varying  and  with  slight  changes  in  the  spelling  of  his  name.  No 
mention  of  his  ever  doing  business  at  Hadlow  appears  in  the  records. 

Tudeley,  where  the  family  was  first  discovered  and  where  his  son 
Joseph  had  his  home  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  a  little  hamlet  close 
to  the  town  of  Tunbridge,  and  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  watering  place  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  medicinal  waters 
at  the  hamlet  come  out  through  the  rocks,  as  they  do  at  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  town.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  important  lines  of  business 
there.  A  clothier  living  in  this  place  has  to  travel  a  long  way  about 
to  gather  much  cloth,  as  was  the  case  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  To-day,  hop-growing  and  strawberry-raising  occupy  the 
people  more  than  does  sheep-keeping,  and  there  are  no  hand-looms 
in  operation  there  at  present. 

In  the  deeds  of  land,  the  only  equivalent  of  which  is  in  “The  Feet 
of  Fines”  in  the  early  English  records,  there  is  found  the  following 
law  suit  which  must  refer  to  the  man  we  are  considering : 

A.  D.  1614,  Easter  term,  II  (in  the  reign  of)  James  I.,  John 
Stylman  and  George  Wymble,  plaintiffs  vs.  William  Myriam  and  Sa¬ 
ra,  his  wife.  One  messuage,  three  stables,  one  garden,  one  orchard, 
two  acres  of  arable  land,  one  acre  of  meadow  and  one  acre  of  pasture 
in  Sevenoaks,  co.  Kent. 

Sevenoaks  is  half  a  dozen  miles  northeast  from  Tunbridge,  situated 
on  a  ridge  of  sand-hills  which  divides  the  county  into  the  Upland  and 
the  Weald;  it  is  airy  and  healthful,  with  fine  views  of  the  country;  it 
is  a  market  town  and  is  the  seat  of  a  famous  school.  Several  families 
of  distinction  have  their  estates  in  the  vicinity. 

Perhaps  this  property  had  come  into  the  Merriam  family  through 
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Sara,  William’s  wife,  and  was  now  being  turned  into  money  to  be 
used  in  the  business  of  the  “clothier,"  this  being  William's  business, 
as  it  is  seen  from  a  document  which  has  been  found  relating  to  him. 

A  “clothier"  was  a  man  who  combined  the  various  departments 
of  cloth-making  and  handled  the  products.  The  carder  prepared  the 
wool  for  the  spinner;  the  weaver  passed  his  pieces  over  to  the  Webs¬ 
ter  and  fuller;  the  tucker  got  things  in  shape  for  the  shearman;  and 
the  clothier  criticized,  accepted  or  rejected,  adjusted  the  prices  of  the 
cloths  and  put  them  on  the  market.  One  of  the  ancient  guilds  of 
old  Devonshire,  at  Exeter,  was  “The  Guild  of  Weavers,  Fullers, 
Tuckers,  and  Shearmen,"  whose  records  the  Merriam  compiler  ex¬ 
amined  in  1887.  Clothiers  generally  were  men  who  understood  the 
entire  process  of  manufacturing  cloth,  and  who  wfere  also  cloth  mer¬ 
chants;  the  trade,  or  business  implied  a  person  of  large  brain,  strong 
grasp  of  details  and  good  sagacity.  It  was  also  usually  very  profit¬ 
able,  so  that  clothiers  were  often  wealthier  than  the  gentry,  as  well 
as  more  intelligent  and  virtuous. 

The  will  of  William  Merriam  was  first  discovered  in  modern  times 
by  William  Summer  Appleton,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  printed  in  the 
pages  of  Charles  Pierce  Merriam’s  “Collections,"  which  we  have 
placed  between  the  descriptions  of  towns  and  places.  He  was  buried 
at  Hadlow,  England,  on  September  23,  1635.  His  will  opens  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  the  eighth  daie  of  September,  in  the 
yeare  of  our  Lord  Christ,  one  thousand  six  hundred  (and)  thirty  and 
five,  I,  William  Merriam,  of  Hadlow,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  Cloth¬ 
ier,  being  of  sound  and  good  memory  And  in  reasonabl(y)  good 
health  of  body,  but  aged  And  thereby,  as  well  as  by  (the)  daylie  ex¬ 
amples,  and  the  consideracon  of  man(’s)  mortalitye,  put  (me)  in 
mynde  of  my  last  end  and  departure  *  (from)  this  world,  for 
the  set (t)  ling  of  that  estate  wherewdth  God  hath  blessed  mee,  doe 
ordayne  and  make  this  my  Testament  and  last  Will  in  Manner  fol- 
lowinge:  First,  therefore,  commending  my  soule  to  the  gra(c)ious 
acceptance  of  Almightie  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour,  And 
my  Bodie  to  the  Earth,  in  decent  manner  to  be  buried;  I  will  to  the 
poore  of  Hadlowe,  Tenn  shillings. 

William  lived  to  a  period  when  he  called  himself  “aged," — a  word 
which  has  been  applied  to  people  all  the  way  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
years  of  age  but  which,  in  general,  suggests  the  neighborhood  of 
seventy-five.  Whether  he  carried  on  his  business  at  Hadlow,  or  was 
living  there  in  well-earned  comfort  after  a  busy  career  at  Tudtley, 
where  his  oldest  son  was  residing,  the  compiler  could  not  say,  be¬ 
cause  his  will  does  not  mention  any  buildings  or  apparatus  belonging 
to  the  clothier’s  trade. 
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Hadlow,  the  family  home,  where  the  discovery  of  the  precious 
will  connecting  Old  and  New  England  together  for  this  family  was 
made,  is  four  miles  northeast  of  Tunbridge  and  thus  very  near  Tu- 
deley.  It  lies  in  the  Weald  and  has  no  special  local  attractions  ex¬ 
cept  the  Hadlow  Castle,  whose  fine  mansion  and  lofty  towers  are 
very  interesting,  and  quite  puts  its  warlike  features  out  of  mind. 
Fruit,  wheat,  hop-raising,  and  the  sheep  industry  in  a  small  way,  are 
the  occupations  of  the  people.  The  country  is  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive. 

The  will  concerns  itself  with  the  division  of  the  estate : 

To  Sara,  my  loveinge  wife,  (I  give)  all  the  household  stuffe  of 
myne  which  is  in  my  nowe  dwelling  house,  scituate  (on)  Barnes 
(S)treete,  in  Hadlowe,  aforesaid;  *  *  *  the  said  Sara,  my 

wife,  (is  to  have)  The  five  pounds  p(e)r  Annum,  which  she  is  to 
be  paid  out  of  my  landes,  in  Goodherst,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  dur- 
inge  her  naturall  life,  And  allsoe  *  *  Three  poundes,  p(e)r 

annu( m ),  of  lawfull  English  money,  to  be  paid  to  her  during  her 
naturall  life,  [halfe  yearely,  by  equall  porcons]  out  of  my  tenement (s) 
and  lands  in  Yaldinge,  in  the  said  County,  And  for  defaulte  of  pay¬ 
ment  thereof  to  her,  accordinglie,  I  will  that  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
full,  to  and  for  my  said  wife  and  her  assignes,  to  enter  and  distreyne 
upon  (the)  said  tenement(s)  and  landes,  or  any  parte  thereof,  And 
the  distresse  and  distresses  to  hold  and  deteyne  vntill  the  said  Annuity 
of  three  poundes  shall  be  paid  unto  her  from  tyme  to  tyme,  according 
to  the  purport  of  this,  my  Will,  And  further  I  will  that  my  said  wife 
shall  freely  and  quietly  have  her  dwelling  &  abidinge  in  my  dwellings 
house  aforesaid,  after  my  decease,  during  the  whole  terme  of  her 
naturall  life,  with  free  howse  ingresse,  egresse,  and  recourse  to  and 
from  the  same,  And  into  and  from  the  gardens  and  orchards  for 
herbs,  water  and  for  her  Bring (ing),  Bakeing,  Washing,  dryeinge 
and  the  like  needful  occasions. 

Goudhurst,  in  which  William  owned  land,  is  four  miles  northwest 
from  Cranbrook,  five  miles  south  from  the  Marden  station  on  the 
Southampton  railway,  and  forty-three  miles  from  London.  Most  of 
the  town  is  situated  on  a  fine  ridge,  four  hundred  and  nineteen  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  commanding  a  broad  prospect.  It  has  long  been 
a  prosperous  farming  town. 

,  Yalding,  another  place  where  the  family  owned  property,  is  on  low 
ground,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Beult  and  Teise,  with  the  naviga¬ 
ble  Medway,  and  is  often  swept  by  water  in  the  wet  seasons;  has  a 
railroad  station  a  mile  from  the  village  toward  Tunbridge;  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  hop-growing  districts  of  Kent  in  these  days;  was  a 
quiet  agricultural  region  in  the  time  of  William. 

The  division  of  the  will  goes  on: 

To  Susan,  my  daughter,  already  preferred,  fifty  shillings;  to  my 
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daughter  Margarit,  likewise  preferred  alre(a)dy,  the  like  sume  of  fifty 
shillings;  to  my  daughter  Joane,  already  preferred,  one  shillinge;  to 
Sara,  my  daughter,  the  sume  of  fortie  poundes  of  lawfull  English 
money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  within  three  monethes  next  after  my  de¬ 
cease,  by  mine  executor  hereafter  (to  be)  named. 

To  my  sonne  Joseph  Mirriam,  all  such  household  stuffe  as  I  shall 
have  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  remayning  and  being  in  the  howse 
wherein  he  now  dwelleth,  scituate  in  Tewdly,  or  elsew’here  he  * 
shall  then  dwell,  being  in  his  custody  or  possession;  *  *  * 

and  to  his  heirs  and  assignes  for  ever,  All  my  Landes  and  Tenements 
lying  in  Yalding,  in  the  Countie  of  Kent,  with  the(m)  and  every  of 
theire  appurten(a)n(c)es,  charged  with  the  before-mentioned  Annui- 
tie  of  them  poundes  willed  to  my  said  wife,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  paid 
unto  her.  To  William  Mirriam,  my  grandchilde,  sonne  of  the  said 
Joseph,  my  sonne,  five  shillings. 

To  George  Merriam,  my  sonne,  five  poundes,  and  to  his  daughter 
Mary,  my  goddaughter,  five  shillings. 

To  William  Howe,  my  grandchild,  Tenn  shillings,  And  to  every 
childe  of  his  father  Thomas  Howe,  which  he  had  (by)  my  daughter, 
his  late  deceased  wife,  I  will  five  shillings. 

All  which  Legacyes  before  (b)y  mee  bequeathed,  (but)  [not  as¬ 
signed  to  anie  tyme  of  payment],  I  will  shalbe  paid  within  one  whole 
(year)  next  after  my  decease.  And  if  anie  Legatorie  before-named 
(and)  shalbe  then  within  age,  I  will  my  executor  shall  paie  it  to  the 
parent  of  such  Legatorye,  and  so  (it)  shalbe  discharged  thereof,  And 
as  touchinge  my  lands  and  tenements,  this  is  alsoe  the  last  Will  of 
mee,  the  said  William  Merriam,  made  and  declared  the  daie  and  year 
first  above-written. 

To  Robert  Merriam,  my  sonne,  and  to  his  heires  and  assignes  for¬ 
ever,  all  that  Messuage  of  Tenement,  wherein  I  nowe  dwell,  scitu¬ 
ate,  lying  and  being  in  Hadlowe  aforesaid,  with  the  Barnes,  Out¬ 
houses,  Yardes,  Gardens,  Orchards  And  all  my  Landes  thereto  be¬ 
longing,  And  alsoe  all  other  my  Landes,  Tenem(en)ts  and  heredita¬ 
ments,  with  the(m)  and  every  of  theire  appurten(a)n(c)es,  lying 
and  being  in  Hadlowe  aforesaid,  To  hold  to  the  said  Robert,  his 
heires  and  Assignes  for  ever,  He  and  they  sufferinge  my  wife  to  have 
her  dwelling  and  the  Easements  and  com (m)odityes  aforesaid,  To 
*  which  Robert,  my  sonne,  I  will  and  give  all  my  Goods  and 
Chattels  not  formerly  bequeathed,  To  hold  to  him,  his  executors  and 
Assignes  for  ever,  And  I  doe  ordeyne  &  make  the  said  Robert  the 
full  and  sole  Executor  of  this,  my  testament  &  last  Will,  sealed  with 
my  Seale,  Dated  the  daie  and  yeare,  first  before-written. — The  marke 
of  the  said  William  Mirriam. — Sealed,  subscribed  and  declared  in  the 
presence  of  Thomas  Humphrey. — John  Hopper,  no(ta)rie  p(u)b- 
( li)  q  (u)  e. 

No  records  of  the  marriage  or  marriages  of  William  Merriam  nor 
of  the  births  of  his  children  are  obtainable.  Though  the  records  of 
many  parishes  in  the  region  about  Hadlow  have  been  examined  by 
the  Merriam  researcher,  fruitlessly,  still  there  is  reason  for  the  hope 
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that  some  parish  not  yet  searched  may  prove  to  have  been  where  the 
family  home  was  located  while  William  was  passing  along  his  early 
manhood  and  bringing  up  his  family. 

The  ancestry  of  William  is,  as  yet,  not  fully  established,  although 
the  records  given  in  an  appendix  of  the  Merriam  family  book,  furnish 
some  ground  for  establishing  a  pedigree.  It  seems  that  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  one  of  the  family  who  was  baptized  at  Goudhurst  on  May 
11,  1564,  which  would  make  his  age  seventy-one  in  1635. 

His  children,  regular  order  not  known,  were: 

Susan,  was  living  in  1635. 

Margaret,  wife  of  Robert  Piper. 

A  daughter,  died  before  September  8,  1635;  was  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Howe. 

Joseph,  born  about  1600;  died  in  Concord,  Mass.,  January 
1,  1641;  married  Sara,  daughter  of  John  and,  probably, 
Frances  (Jefferie)  Godstone,  of  Tunbridge,  England. 
Apostle  Joseph  Smith  of  the  Utah  Mormons  is  on  this 
line  of  descent. 

GEORGE,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Joane,  was  married  to  Thomas  Day,  of  Brenchley,  England, 
who  died  in  1653,  and  had  children. 

Sarah,  was  living  in  1635. 

Robert,  born  about  1613;  died  in  Concord,  Mass.,  February 
13,  1682;  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  Edmund1 
Sheaffe,  of  Cranbrooke,  England. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Merriam  Genealogy  in  England  and 
America,”  by  Charles  Henry  Pope;  and  “The  Merriam  Family  and 
Connections,”  by  William  S.  Appleton,  M.A. ,  in  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 
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GEORGE2  MERRIAM  was  bom  in  England,  but  the  date  and 
the  place  are  not  yet  found;  probably  the  date  was  not  far  from  the 
year  1603.  He  married  Susan  (Susanna)  Raven,  at  Tunbridge, 
Kent,  England,  on  October  16,  1627.  They  lived  there  until  about 
1637,  when  the  time  of  their  moving  to  New  England  occurred. 

Among  “The  Feet  of  Fines,’’  or  deeds  of  land,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  in  the  year  1638,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  is  a  convey¬ 
ance  made  by  “George  Mirriam  and  Susanna,  his  wife,”  of  “Two 
messuages,  two  barns,  two  gardens,  two  orchards,  and  six  acres  of 
land  in  Tewdley,  co.  Kent,”  to  a  widow’  named  Anne  Towne. 

The  first  mention  of  George’s  presence  in  this  country  is  found  in 
the  will  of  his  brother  Joseph.  He  was  admitted  to  freemanship  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  on  June  2,  1641.  He  must  have  been  there  some 
little  time  before  becoming  a  member  of  the  church,  w  hich  was  then 
a  prerequisite  to  freemanship.  But  the  fact  that  he  was  not  one  of 
the  overseers  of  Joseph’s  will  look  as  if  he  wras  not  in  the  plantation 
at  that  date. 

He  made  his  home  in  Concord,  where  several  children  were  born 
in  addition  to  those  registered  at  Tunbridge.  Death  had  invaded  the 
ranks,  how’ever,  so  that  the  family  compiler  found  names  repeated. 
George  died  on  December  29,  1675,  leaving  a  will  dated  October  8, 
1675.  The  peculiar  fact  is  that  the  w  ill  was  w  ritten  on  the  very  day 
that  his  wife  was  dying.  It  was  proved  on  April  4,  1676.  It  reads: 

I,  George  Mirriam,  of  Concord,  in  New  Engl(an)d,  in  the  Coun- 
(ty)  of  Midd(lesex),  being  in  perfect  memory,  do  make  this  my  last 
will  and  testam(en)t,  in  manner  &  foime  as  following:  first,  I  com- 
(m)itt  and  com (m) end  my  Soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  my  merci¬ 
ful!  father,  who  hath  called  mee  to  the  fellowship  of  his  son,  Jesus 
Ch(ris)t  in  w'hom  I  have  believed,  knowing  he  is  able  to  keep,  yt 
w(hi)ch  I  have  com(m)itted  to  him,  and  my  body  to  be  decently 
buryed,  believeing  (in)  the  resurrecon  thereof  to  Eternall  life.  As 
touching  the  temporal  estate  that  God  hath  given  mee,  (it  is)  as  fol- 
loweth : 

I  give  to  my  beloved  wife  all  my  moveables  to  be  at  her  dispose. 

To  my  five  daughters,  Sarah  Gove,  of  Cambridge;  Elizab(eth) 
West,  of  Salem;  Hannah  Axtell,  of  Marlbury;  Susan  Scotchford,  of 
Concord,  and  Abigail  Bateman,  of  Concord,  these  severall  parcels  of 
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land  hereafter  mentioned,  namely:  Eighteen  accr(e)s  of  upland  be¬ 
yond  (the)  Crane  field,  Six  acres  (of)  meadow  at  faire  haven,  Two 
accr(e)s  of  plow  land  in  the  South  field,  Two  acrr(e)s  of  meadow 
in  the  great  meadow,  fifteen  acrr(e)s  of  woodland  beyond  (the) 
Cedar  Swamp,  five  acr(e)s  of  woodland  by  Mr.  Flynt(’)s  pond, 
fourteen  accr(e)s  of  wood  land  at  ye  head  of  ye  ox  pasture,  Eight 
accr(e)s  of  land  by  ye  suburbe  neere  (the)  Rocky  meadow,  fifty- 
seaven  accr(e)s  of  land  at  ye  lower  end  of  (the)  Elme  brook  mead¬ 
ow,  Thirteen  accr(e)s  of  meadow,  called  (the)  Birch  meadow,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  them,  as  they  shall  agree  among  them¬ 
selves,  or  upon  non-agreem(en)t,  by  a  Com (m)ittee  mutually  chosen 
between  them. 

To  my  sonn  Samuel,  my  houseing  &  lands,  joyneing  thereunto, 
cont(aining)  three  lotts,  being  in  quantity  thirty  accr(e)s,  more  or 
less,  &  six  accr(e)s  of  meadow  (land)  in  the  Town  meadow,  with 
two  accr(e)s  of  upland  thereto  adjoyneing,  &  twelve  (acres)  of 
meadow  in  (the)  Elm  brook  meadow,  with  four  accr(e)s  of  swamp 
&  upland  joyneing  thereto  &  two  accr(e)s  in  (the)  Cedar  swamp, 
provided  that  this,  my  son  Samuel  (shall)  do  well  (to)  provide  for 
(the)  comfortable  maintenance  of  his  mother  during  her  natural  life, 
&  take  care  (of)  her  decent  buryall  w(he)n  deceased. 

My  will  also  is  that  if  Susan,  my  wife,  for  her  greater  conveniency 
shall  choose  to  live  with  any  of  her  daughters,  or  (in)  any  other  place 
in  Concord,  that  then  my  said  son  Samuel  shall  allow  five  pounds 
p( er)  ann(um)  to  his  mother,  in  such  provisions  as  are  meet  for 
her,  in  the  place  shee  shall  from  time  to  time  be  in. 

I  appoynt  my  said  son  Samuel,  Executor  of  this,  my  last  will  and 
testam(en)t.  In  witness  whereof  I  set  to  my  hand  &  seale,  this  8th 
day  of  Octob(er),  one  thousand,  six  hundred  seventy  &  five. 

George  Mirryam. 

George’s  children  were: 

Mary,  baptized  at  Tunbridge,  England,  November  14,  1626; 
buried  December  4,  1628. 

Mary,  2nd,  baptized  at  Tunbridge,  England,  November  14, 
1630;  died  at  Concord,  Mass.,  August  10,  1646. 

Susan,  baptized,  time  and  place  unknown;  died  February  2, 
1707;  was  married  to  John  Scotchford,  of  Concord, 
Mass. 

Elizabeth,  baptized  at  Tunbridge,  England,  January  18,  1635; 
buried  May  14,  1636. 

Joseph,  baptized  at  Tunbridge,  England,  February  26,  1637; 
died  young. 

Sarah,  born  at  Concord,  Mass.,  5  (July)  17,  1649,  (should 
be  1639);  died  before  1681;  was  married  on  October  14, 
1658,  to  William  Hall,  who  died  on  March  10,  1667; 
was  married  for  the  second  time  to  a  Mr.  Gove,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Elizabeth,  born  at  Concord,  Mass.,  on  either  the  8th,  or  the 
11th,  of  November,  1641;  died  in  August  of  1691;  was 
married,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  “by  Mr.  Merriam,  of  Con- 
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cord,"  to  Henry  West,  of  Salem,  September  7,  1664. 

Samuel,  born  at  Concord,  Mass.,  5  (July)  21,  1 64 ( 3 r ) ;  wife, 
Elizabeth  Thompson. 

Abigail,  born  at  Concord,  Mass.,  5  (July)  15,  16 (45 ?) ;  died 
July  14.  1684;  was  married  to  Thomas  Bateman,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  April  25,  1672. 

HANNAH,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Merriam  Genealogy  in  England  and 
America,"  by  Charles  Henry  Pope;  and  “The  Merriam  Family  and 
Connections,"  by  William  S.  Appleton,  A.  M.,  in  the  “New  En¬ 
gland  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register . " 

HANNAH3  MERRIAM:  See  the  life  story  of  Henry2  Axtell 
in  the  Axtell  lineage. — Page  7. 
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MATTHEW1  PRATT  is  the  progenitor  of  nearly  all  the  Pratts 
of  Weymouth,  and  of  those  in  most  of  the  adjacent  towns  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  is  referred  to  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  “Magnalia,” 
as  a  very  religious  man.  The  reference  to  the  early  education  of  his 
son  Matthew,  junior,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  was  married  in 
Weymouth  and  had  a  son  born  before  1628,  places  him  among  the 
earliest  settlers,  probably  with  the  “Georges  colony,’ ’  as  his  land  was 
located  with  that  of  the  “old  residents.” 

In  the  first  records  of  Weymouth  he  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
“Macute  Pratt,”  and  “Mathew  Pratt,”  the  names  being  interchange¬ 
able  in  the  same  records;  but  his  signature  to  his  will  is  spelled  “Ma¬ 
thew.”  And  besides  these  facts,  his  Christian  name  is  also  found  in 
other  records  as  Macaeth  and  Micareth. 

At  “A  General  Court,  holden  at  Boston,  the  7th  day  of  10th 
month  (December),  A.D.  1636,”  he  was  granted  land  at  East  Wey¬ 
mouth,  which  contained: 

Twenty  acres  in  the  Mill  field,  twelve  of  them  (being)  first  given 
to  Edward  Bate  and  Eyght  acres  to  himselfe,  all  of  it  (being)  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  East  with  the  land  of  John  Gill,  on  the  west  with  the  land 
of  Richard  Waling,  on  the  north  with  the  Rocky  hill,  (and)  on  the 
south  with  the  land  of  Richard  Addames  and  (of)  Thomas  Baly. 
Also  Eighteene  ackers  of  upland,  first  given  to  Edward  Bennett, 
(and)  now  in  the  possession  of  mat(t)hew  pratt,  (were)  bounded  on 
the  east  with  the  mill  River,  on  the  west  with  John  Whitman(’)s 
lot,  on  the  north  with  ye  mill  ground  (and)  on  the  south  with  the 
pond.  (It  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  “mill  River”). 

Its  location  is  thought  to  be  in  the  region  known  as  “Old  Spain.” 
Why  it  is  so  called  is  not  clear.  The  most  plausible  theory  seems  to 
be  that  it  was  a  camp  of  Spanish  fishermen,  which  is  evidently  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fact  of  a  French  vessel  being  anchored  off  Peddock’s 
island. 

While  living  at  the  newly-created  settlement  of  Weymouth  Mat¬ 
thew  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  Massachusetts  bay  colony  on  May 
13,  1640.  He  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  “original  planters” 
of  Rehoboth,  which  was  held  in  Weymouth  on  October  24,  1643, 
and  the  second  on  December  10th,  following.  He  is  mentioned  on 
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the  list  as  being  one  of  the  early  proprietors  of  Rehoboth,  set  at  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  pounds,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Samu¬ 
el  Newman,  but  it  is  said  that  he  never  was  there.  About  forty  fami¬ 
lies  went  to  that  place  with  the  preacher.  It  was  due  to  a  religious 
difference  that  forced  Rev.  Mr.  Newman  to  go  to  the  new  settlement. 

At  the  following  meeting  of  January  10,  1644,  we  find  Matthew 
mentioned  among  “those  that  are  under-written  (who)  have  forfeited 
their  lots  for  not  fencing  (them),  or  not  removing  their  families 
(there)  according  to  a  former  order,  made  (on)  the  24th  of  the  8th 
month  (October),  1643.”  Yet,  under  the  entry  of  June  31,  1644, 
he  shared  in  the  drawing  of  a  lot,  his  number  being  the  ninth,  in  the 
division  of  a  woodland  between  the  plain  and  the  town  of  Rehoboth, 
and  on  June  4,  1645,  he  participated  in  the  drawing  of  a  lot  in  ‘  the 
great  plain,  beginning  upon  the  west  side;  and  he  that  is  first  upon 
the  west  side  shall  be  the  last  upon  the  east.” 

Though  being  one  of  the  proprietors  purchasing  land  from  the 
Plymouth  colony,  yet  it  appears  from  the  compact  that  Matthew  was 
among  those  who  signed,  on  becoming  “inhabitants  of  Seacunk,”  by 
which  they  considered  themselves  independent  of  any  jurisdiction  but 
their  own,  and  which  they  incorporated  with  the  script  name  of  Re¬ 
hoboth, — a  name  selected  by  Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  for  he  said,  “the 
Lord  hath  made  room  for  us.” 

Matthew  was  living  in  Weymouth  in  February  of  1648,  when  he 
was  made  a  “townsman,”  (selectman)  by  election.  From  this  time 
on  he  was  frequently  elected  a  townsman  or  selectman,  and  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  colony. 

On  February  3,  1651,  he  was  granted  a  lot  on  the  “East  side  of 
(the)  Great  Pond,  next  to  Mrs.  Richard (’)s  mill,  to  begin  next  to 
the  small  lots  which  are,  or  shall  be,  laid  out  first,  which  great  lots 
are  to  but(t)  on  (the)  Hingham  line  on  the  East,  and  on  the  great 
lots  on  the  west,  with  a  sufficient  drift-way  between  the  two  divi¬ 
sions,  each  (one)  to  pay  (for)  his  own  measuring.  ” 

On  December  19,  1659,  an  island  in  the  Fresh  pond  above  the 
mill  and  swamp  land  was  granted  to  him.  He  received  land  grants 
in  1658,  1660,  and  so  on.  On  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1663, 
at  the  town  meeting  the  entry  in  the  records  gives,  “the  number  of 
Acres  in  each  person(')s  lotts  in  the  first  Division,  Beginninge  on 
(the)  Bauntry  lyne,”  shows  that  “Marcuth  Pratt  ’  took  possession 
of  ten  acres  in  lot  No.  51.  His  son  Thomas  was  granted  seven 
acres  in  lot  No.  14;  his  son  Matthew*,  four  acres  in  lot  No.  92;  and 
his  third  son  John,  five  acres  in  lot  No.  73.  In  the  second  division, 
beginning  on  the  “Bauntry  lyne,”  “Macuth  Pratt”  drew  thirty  acres 
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in  lot  No.  52;  his  son  John,  fifteen  acres  in  lot  No.  10;  his  son 
Thomas,  twenty-one  acres  in  lot  No.  20;  and  his  son  Matthew, 
twelve  acres  in  lot  No.  44. 

(On)  January  11,  1657,  At  a  meeting  of  the  Townsmen  it  did 
appear  that  upon  (an)  account,  *  Mat(t)hew  Pratt  and  his  son 
Thomas  Pratt  had  entered  22,000  (feet?)  of  boards,  the  Father 
15,000  and  (the)  son  7,000  due  to  the  Towne  £l:9s:  6 d. 

May,  1660 — The  Towne  is  indebted  to  several  persons  for  sendee 
*  and  upon  (an)  account  (appears)  as  follows:  To  Matthew 
Pratt  for  a  Wolfe  and  (a)  Woodpecker,  paid  in  boards,  ^l:6r:  8 d. 

The  will  of  Matthew  Pratt  was  found  on  file  in  the  Suffolk  county 
probate  office  at  Boston,  by  the  Pratt  family  compiler.  It  is  dated 
March  25,  1672,  being  probated  on  April  30,  1673,  and  recorded  on 
May  20,  1673.  He  died  on  August  29,  1672.  The  will  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Mat(t)hew  Pratt,  of  Weymouth,  being  in  (good)  health  of  body 
and  having  a  competent  use  of  his  understanding  and  memory,  does 
make  this  to  be  his  last  will  and  Testament.  ***** 

I  doe  give  to  my  belov(ed)  wife  Elizabeth  Pratt  all  my  wrhole  Es¬ 
tate,  reall  and  personall,  which  is  hereafter  exprest,  that  is  for  her 
natural  life. 

I  doe  give  to  my  Son  Thomas  Pratt,  after  my  wi(f)e(’)s  decease, 
these  parcells  of  land  as  folio  (w)s:  four  acres  of  land,  that  did  belong 
to  Shaw’s  house  &  my  share  of  land  that  I  bought  of  James  Nash,  & 
that  fifteen  acres  I  bought  of  Deacon  John  Rogers,  &  I  doe  give  him 
that  little  Island  in  the  fresh  pond.  I  doe  give  him  ten  acres  in  the 
Cedar  Swamp  plaine,  which  was  a  part  of  my  great  lott;  A(n)d  I 
doe  give  him  my  share  in  the  two  acres  &  half  of  Salt  Marsh  at  Hol- 
lie  upon  the  condition  hee  shall  pay  to  my  Daughter  Chard,  at  my 
wi(f)e(’)s  dec(e)ase,  four  pounds. 

I  doe  give  to  my  Son  Mat(t)hew  Pratt,  at  my  wi(f)e(’)s  decease, 
these  parcells  of  hous(e)  &  land  as  follow (s):  my  now  dwelling 
house,  with  all  my  houseing  and  all  my  Orchard  &  my  land  adjoining 
twenty  acres,  bee  it  more  or  less.  A(n)d  I  doe  give  him  ten  acres 
in  (the)  Cedar  Swamp  plaine,  which  is  also  a  part  of  my  great  lott, 
provided  hee  (shall)  pay  to  my  Daughter  Chard,  or  her  assignes, 
three  pounds,  at  my  wi(f)e(’)s  decease. 

I  doe  give  to  my  Son  John  Pratt  an  ewe  and  (a)  lamb. 

I  doe  give  to  my  Son  Samuel  Pratt  twelve  acres  of  land  neere  his 
house.  Four  acres  of  it  (were)  William  Brandem(’)s,  &  eight  acres 
of  it  (were)  John  Gurney’s,  &  when  he  hath  fenc(ed)  it  out  as  far 
as  it  is  (to  the)  pasture,  he  shall  have  it,  and  not  before,  &  I  doe 
give  him  one  acre  of  Salt  Marsh  by  John  Pratt’s  house  at  my  de¬ 
cease.  And  I  doe  give  him  that  part  of  my  common  lott,  laide  out 
to  mee,  at  Smell  Brooke.  A(n)d  I  doe  give  him  my  two  acres  of 
(the)  swamp  lot,  where  it  is  in  the  woods.  A(n)d  hee  shall  have  one 
Cow,  instead  of  that  spot  I  thought  hee  should  have  in  my  Orchard. 

I  doe  give  to  my  Son  Joseph  Pratt  that  lott  that  was  first  Edward 
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Bennett (’  )s  at  the  pond,  (containing)  twenty  acres,  be  it  more  or  less. 

I  doe  give  to  my  Daughter  Chard  Seven  pound (s)  sterling  in  good 
pay,  at  my  wi(f)e(’)s  decease,  which  is  to  bee  paide,  by  Thomas 
Pratt  5c  Matthew  Pratt,  as  above  is  expressed:  A(n)d  I  doe  give 
to  her  Daughter  Johnnah  Chard  my  best  bed  5c  Coverlid,  at  my 
wi(f)e(’)s  decease. 

I  doe  give  to  my  Daughter  White  after  my  wi(f)e(’)s  decease  all 
that  parcell  of  land  that  I  have  in  land  which  is  of  Marsh  5c  upland, 
about  three  or  four  acres  which  (are)  all,  except  that  which  is  above 
given  to  my  Son  Thomas  Pratt,  5c  I  doe  give  her  two  Ewes,  at  my 
decease. 

I  doe  give  to  my  Son  Thomas  Pratt’s  Daughter  Sarah,  five  pounds 
at  my  wi(f)e(’)s  decease. 

I  doe  give  to  Thomas  Pratt’s  son  William  Pratt  that  halfe  (share 
in  the)  mare  and  her  increase  that  is  between  Thomas  Pratt  5c  myself 
to  be  decided,  at  my  decease. 

I  doe  appoint  my  loving  wife  to  bee  my  Sole  Executrix  to  fulfill  all 
this,  my  last  will,  5c  (she  is)  to  have  full  power  (to)  improve  my 
whole  estate  (during)  her  life,  5c  at  her  decease  to  give  what  she 
leaves  to  my  Children  5c  their  Children  as  she  shall  then  please. 

I  doe  desire  the  Reverend  Pastor  Mr.  Samuel  Torrey  5c  my  Kins¬ 
men  Elder  Edward  Bates  5c  my  Son  Thomas  Pratt  to  bee  the  Over- 
Seers  to  see  that  this,  my  will  bee,  in  all  points,  fulfilled;  I  doe  also 
com(m)it  full  power  into  the  hands  of  these  OverSeers  to  sell  or  dis¬ 
pose  of  any  thing  that  I  have  left  to  my  wife,  if  she  shall  have  need 
of  it  for  her  comfortable  livelihood,  but  not  otherwise  to  dispose  of 
any  land  but  as  above  expressed,  and  hereunto,  I  have  set  my  hand 
5c  Seal,  the  tw'enty-fifth  of  March,  1672. — Signed  (and)  Sealed  in 
the  presence  of  us,  Edward  Bate(s  and)  Thomas  Dyer. 

(Signed)  Mat(t)hew  Prat(t),  (Seal). 

Then  follows  a  long  inventory  of  the  ‘ ‘Estate  of  Matthew  Pratt 
who  deceased  August  29,  1672,  5c  (it  w'as)  appraised  by  us,  who 
were  called  thereunto,  (on)  the  12th  of  the  10th  Month  (Decem¬ 
ber),  1672,”  5cc. ,  amounting  in  all  to  the  grand  total  of  ,£31: 5s:  0d. 

Among  some  of  the  items  we  pick  out,  are: 

Twelve  acres,  near  Sam(uel)  Pratt’s  house  24:00:00 

In  (the)  possession  of  Sam(ue)ll  Pratt  before  the 
decease  of  his  father  Matthew  Pratt,  ten  year(s) 
or  upward,  given  in  marriage — more  ten  acres 
of  woodland,  at  Smell  Brook  5:00:00 

5c  two  acres  of  swamp  (land),  purchased  by  Samuel 
Pratt  of  his  father  Matthew  Pratt,  about  5  year(s) 
before  the  s(ai)d  Matthew’s  death  1:00:00 

20  acres,  above  mentioned,  was  halfe  of  it  paide 
for  before  the  decease  of  the  s(ai)d  Mat (t) hew 
Pratt  by  Joseph  Pratt,  his  Sonne,  in  5c  the  whole 
(piece  of)  20  acres  which  was  possess(ed)  by 
the  saide  Joseph  Pratt  about  seven  yeare(s) 
before  the  saide  Matthew’s  decease  28:10:00 
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The  reason  *  the  saide  Mat(t)hew  Pratt  mentioned  these  lands 
in  his  will,  was  because  hee  gave  them  noe  deeds  of  gift  of  the  afore¬ 
said  lands. 

As  mentioned  in  the  will,  Matthew’s  children  were: 

THOMAS,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Matthew,  born  in  1628;  died  January  12,  1713;  married  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1661,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Enoch  and  Dorothy 
Hunt;  “both  became  deaf  through  (a)  malignant  sick¬ 
ness.  ” 

John,  born  about  1635;  died  October  3,  1716;  married  No¬ 
vember  22,  1656,  Mary,  daughter  of  Ensign  John  and 
Ruth  Whitman,  of  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Joseph,  born  August  10,  1637;  died  December  24,  1720; 
married  May  7,  1662,  Sarah,  probably  a  daughter  of  Job 
and  Sarah  Julkins,  of  Boston. 

Samuel,  born  about  1640;  died  shortly  before  September  5, 
1679;  married  September  19,  1660,  Hannah,  daughter  of 
John  Rogers. 

Elizabeth,  was  married  November  22,  1656  to  William  Chard, 
of  Weymouth;  died  February  26,  1726. 

Mary,  who  was  wife  of  Thomas  White,  of  Braintree,  Mass. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Genealogical  Record  of  Matthew  Pratt 
of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and  His  American  Descendants,”  by  Francis 
Greenleaf  Pratt;  “History  of  Rehoboth,  Mass.,”  by  Leonard  Bliss, 
jr.,  “History  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,”  by  the  Weymouth  Historical 
Society;  and  “Weymouth  (Mass.)  Vital  Records.” 
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THOMAS2  PRATT  was  a  citizen  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  where 
he  was  born  before  1628.  He  took  the  freeman’s  oath  on  May  27, 
1647.  He  married  in  that  town  a  girl  whose  Christian  name  it  is 
thought  was  Mary,  and  by  her  he  had  children.  Apparently,  he 
married  again  a  few  years  before  his  death,  a  widow,  whose  given 
name  was  Lydia. 

In  the  record  of  the  town  meeting  of  March  of  1655  is  found  a 
reference  to  an  agreement  formed  with  the  town : 

That  *  (a)  Pen  should  be  (located)  at  (the)  hither  end  of 

(the)  Pon(d)  Plain,  and  that  Thomas  Pratt  and  Hugh  Roe  shall 
have  30j.  (for)  mak(ing)  it,  and  the  Pen  (is)  to  be  8  poles  one  way 
and  7  poles  the  other  (way).  (At  the  same  meeting  another  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  with  Elder  Bates)  “for  (the)  keeping  of  the  dry  cat¬ 
tle  until  after  (the)  Indian  (corn)  harvest,  and  to  begin  as  soon  as 
the  Pen  is  made.  ” 

The  records  indicate  that  hard  money  was  scarely  available  to  pay 
for  service,  and  instead  payments  were  generally  made  on  the  barter 
basis,  either  in  corn,  wheat,  or  other  cereals,  at  their  equivalents, 
and  often  service  was  rendered  in  exchange  to  settle  accounts. 

Thomas  had  a  home,  as  disclosed  by  the  record  of  January  3, 
1658.  The  entry  in  the  record  says: 

It  is  ordered  that  the  highway  below  Thomas  Piatt’s  house  and 
th(at)  *  of  Nicholas  Norton  (shall)  be  shut  up  during  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  town,  and  they  whom  it  doth  concern  (should)  set  * 
up  (a)  sufficient  gete  for  those  who  go  to  and  from  the  mill. 

Evidently  Thomas  was  a  large  land  owner.  The  allotted  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  town,  on  December  14,  1663,  had  been  made  in 
two  divisions — the  first  and  the  second  divisions  on  the  Braintree  line. 
In  the  former  division  he  was  granted  seven  acres  in  lot  No.  14,  and 
in  the  latter,  twenty-one  acres  in  lot  No.  20.  The  granting  of  these 
land  tiacts  may  have  been  made  at  a  much  earlier  date.  And  besides 
these  he  was  given  tracts  of  land  by  the  will  of  his  father. 

Thomas  was  elected  to  the  office  of  selectman  in  March  of  1664, 
and  again  in  November  of  1666.  In  November  of  1675  he  was 
made  a  constable,  under  the  title  of  “Serge(a)nt  Pratt.’’  He  oc¬ 
cupied  other  positions  of  trust  in  the  town. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  1675,  he  was  one  of  twelve  men  ap¬ 
pointed  on  a  committee  by  the  town : 

To  debate  and  conclude  concerning  the  house  Si  land  forme (r)ly 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thatcher,  And  now  in  the  hands  Si  (at 
the)  disposal  of  the  purchasers  in  (the)  Town,  (with  whom  the)  said 
committee  *  (is)  to  debate  Si  conclude  concerning  the  aforesaid 
house  Si  land  for  (the)  disposal  of  (the  property)  in  the  Town,  as 
they,  or  ten  of  them  shall  agree  (on)  the  manner  and  way  it  is  to  be 
disposed  of  unto  Mr.  Samuel  Torrey,  now  minister  of  the  Town,  or 
otherwise  as  they  shall  think  meet. 

The  parsonage  and  some  landed  property  were  evidently  Mr. 
Thatcher’s  in  his  own  right.  He  was  leaving  for  an  assigned  held  in 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Torrey  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Thomas  was  a  good  soldier,  being  known  under  the  name  of 
“Serge(a)nt  Pratt.”  He  had  that  title  when  he  was  killed  in  the 
“Sudbury  Fight”  with  the  Indians  on  April  19,  1676.  The  date  of 
the  fight  is  established  by  the  diary  of  his  son  William  Pratt,  and 
vouched  for  by  the  probation  of  his  inventoried  estate. 

Hubbard,  in  his  history  of  the  Indian  wars,  tells  of  the  enemy  be¬ 
ginning  to  scatter  about  in  small  companies,  doing  what  mischief  they 
could  in  Massachusetts,  killing  a  man  in  Weymouth,  and  another  at 
Hingham,  as  they  went  skulking  up  and  down  in  swamps  and  holes 
to  assault  those  who  did  not  look  carefully  about  them  in  the  woods. 
This  seems  to  refer  to  the  killing  of  our  ancestor,  and  of  John  Jacob, 
Jr.,  on  the  same  day,  but  does  not  seem  to  confirm  that  they  were 
slain  while  in  the  Indian  fight. 

After  the  close  of  the  Pequot  war  peace  reigned,  though  there 
were  sore  feelings  nursed  by  the  Indians  against  the  whites.  By 
1670,  they  had  obtained  a  great  many  firearms,  and  had  become  so 
expert  in  their  use  that  they  wTere  not  so  unequal  a  match  for  the 
wrhite  men  as  formerly.  It  seems  that  there  was  now  some  kind  of 
an  arrangement  made  by  the  three  tribes — the  Narragansetts,  the 
Wampanoags  and  the  Nipmucks — that  at  the  first  opportunity  the 
white  settlers  were  to  be  slaughtered. 

The  war,  at  first,  was  confined  to  the  Plymouth  colony  but  Wey¬ 
mouth  did  not  escape.  On  February  12,  1675,  an  assault  was  made 
upon  the  town  when  several  houses  and  barns  were  burned  and  some 
men  killed,  and  in  March  of  the  following  year  another  attack  upon 
the  town  was  made  by  a  band  of  savages  on  their  w’ay  to  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  colony.  Several  houses  and  bains  were  set  on  fire.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  another  assault  w  as  made  wTen  “Sergt.  Thomas  Pratt”  met 
with  his  death.  Where  he  was  supposed  to  be  killed  may  be  on  what 
is  now  Middle  street,  between  Broad  street  and  Whitman’s  pond. 
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His  wife  Lydia  and  his  brother  John  were  appointed  as  administra¬ 
tors  of  his  estate.  They  then,  in  turn,  engaged  Elder  Edward  Bates 
and  John  Kingman  to  appraise  the  “Inventory  of  the  Estate  &  (the) 
Chattels  of  Serg’t  Thomas  Pratt,  of  Weymouth,  who  was  Slayne  by 
the  Indians  (on)  the  19th  day  of  April,  1676.”  The  report  wras 
submitted  to  be  placed  on  record  on  July  27,  1676,  by  the  adminis¬ 
trators.  The  estate  was  estimated  at  ,£278:11:01.  On  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  estate  the  widow7  married  again,  this  time  at  Braintree, 
on  September  26,  1676,  to  Joseph  Chapin  of  that  town. 

As  appears  on  the  record,  found  in  the  keeping  of  the  Probate 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Insolvency  at  Boston,  she  made  an  agreement 
with  her  fellow  administrator  to  be  paid : 

Tw7enty  pounds  in  mon(e)y,  ten  pounds  thereof  within  3  months, 
&  ten  pounds  15  months  hence,  and  to  have  all  the  Estate  She 
brought  with  her,  &  that  (was)  to  bee  made  up  (to)  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  out  of  ye  rest  of  the  household  goods,  such  as  shee  shall  like 
(when)  prized  (by  the  appraisers  of  the)  Inventory,  which  shee  ac¬ 
cepted  *  in  full  of  her  Dowre,  &  thereupon  (she)  renounced 
her  administracon  *  (of  the)  s(ai)d  Estate. — As  attest,  Jsa.  Ad¬ 
dington,  Cler(k). 

Being  married  again,  it  seems  she  did  not  care  to  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  raise  the  orphaned  children,  so  application  papers  wrere  filed 
by  her  brother-in-law  at  the  Suffolk  Probate  Court,  on  January  27, 
1679,  to  parcel  off  Thomas’  children.  As  filed,  the  petition  reads: 

To  the  honnored  County,  now  Sitting  in  Boston,  (the)  27th  (of) 
Jan(uary),  1679,  The  humble  petition  of  William  Pratt  and  of  John 
Pratt,  as  guardians  unto  T  homas  Pratt  and  *  of  Tho.  White,  as 
guardian (s)  unto  Abigail  Pratt,  (and)  Ephraim  Frost,  husband  to 
Hephzibah,  daughter  (of)  Tho.  Pratt,  deceased,  the  Said  Children 
of  Tho.  Pratt  late  of  Waymo(u)th,  humbly  Sheweth.  That  where¬ 
as,  the  Said  Thomas  Pratt,  deceased,  [dying  (in)  the  late  warr]  In¬ 
testate,  left  five  Children,  Viz. :  tw7o  Sons  &  three  daughters,  the 
eldest  then,  about  23  years  of  age,  (being)  a  daughter,  from  her  In¬ 
fancy,  under  such  weaknesse,  infirmity  &  Impotency,  both  of  body 
&  minde,  whereby  She  is,  and  ever  is  like ( ly )  to  be  altogeather  help¬ 
less;  the  two  sons  and  one  of  the  other  daughters  (being)  in  their 
nonage.  And  whereas,  John  Pratt  obtained  legall  power  of  adminis¬ 
tracon  upon  his  deceased  brother(’)s  Estate.  And  upon  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  said  John  Pratt,  Jno.  Holbrooke,  Jno.  Bicknell  &  Thom¬ 
as  White,  guardians  (of)  the  s(ai)d  Children,  this  honnored  Court 
did  order  that  the  whole  estate  in  housing  and  lands  should  remayne 
undivided  in  the(ir)  hands;  &  under  the  Improvement  of  the  s(ai)d 
John  Pratt,  administrator  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Said  helpless 
daughter  untill  William,  the  eldest  son,  should  attaine  the  age  of  21 
yeares  to  the  end  that  time  and  advantage  might  be  gained  for  the 
Settlement  of  the  whole  estate  in  lands  [both  in  possession  and  rever- 
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sion]  upon  the  two  Sons,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  Sarah,  their 
helpless  Sister,  and  now  for  as  much  as  John  Pratt  hath,  by  his  power 
of  administracon  and  with  the  Consent  of  all  persons  Concerned, 
paid  unto  Lydia,  the  then  relict  of  Tho.  Pratt,  deceased,  in  full  Sat¬ 
isfaction  for  her  int(e)rest  in  the  estate,  the  full  Summe  of  30/#. 
that  is  (the)  20/#.  (in)  Cash,  and  tenn  pounds  (in)  moveables  out 
of  the  Estate,  as  *  a  legall  discharge  from  her  present  husband 
Josiah  Chapin,  doth  more  fully  appeare,  And  also  paid  unto  Hephzi- 
bah,  the  2(n)d  daughter  of  the  s(ai)d  Tho.  Pratt,  deceased,  upon 
her  marriage  with  Ephraim  Frost,  &  since  the  full  summe  of  30 lb. 
i.e.  8 lb.  (in)  money,  and  the  rest  to  their  Content,  as  doth  appeare 
also  by  a  discharge,  under  hand  and  Seale,  And  hath  also  paid  all  de¬ 
mands  and  debts  due  from  the  s(ai)d  estate,  which  hitherunto  ap¬ 
peared,  all  these  payments,  amounting  to  a  hundred  pounds  (and) 
12 s.,  which  he  hath  made  partly  by  the  moveables  of  the  s(ai)d  Es¬ 
tate,  and  partly  by  the  Sale  of  a  Small  parcell  of  (a)  fresh  meadow, 
belonging  to  the  Estate,  prized  by  Inventory  at  Alb.,  which  sale 
we  agree  should  bee  confirmed,  and  for  his  full  reimbursement  for 
(the)  money  laid  out,  he  hath,  by  this  agreement,  also  (got)  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  small  parcell  of  land  w(hi)ch  belonged  to  the  s(ai)d  Estate, 
5  acres,  more  or  lesse,  prized  by  (the)  Inventory  at  7 lb.  (and)  lOr. 
Commonly  called  Drake ('  )s  lott,  which  wee  also  agree  should  be 
confirmed  to  him,  and  his  heires  for  ever,  all  the  rest  of  the  hows- 
ing  &  lands,  being  according  to  the  order  of  the  honnored  Court, 
preserved  entire  for  the  ends  abovesaid.  Now,  may  it  pl(e)ase  this 
honnored  Court  to  take  notice,  That  the  s(ai)d  William,  (the)  eld¬ 
est  Son  (of)  the  s(ai)d  Thomas  Pratt,  abovesaid  Deceased,  will  be 
of  full  age  (on)  the  Sixth  day  of  March  next  ensueing.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  unto  the  settlement  of  the  s(ai)d  Estate,  according  ur- 
to  yo(u)r  former  directions,  wee  have,  by  the  delibeiate  Councells 
and  advice  of  divers  of  our  friends,  and  with  our  owne  free  and  full 
Consent,  made  this  following  agreement  for  the  Settling  (of)  the 
housing  &  lands,  upon  the  two  sons  William  &  Thomas,  and  for  the 
livelyhood  of  Sarah,  their  Impotent  Sister,  herein  making  valluation 
of  the  P(ar)ticulers  not  according  to  (the)  Inventory,  but  according 
to  what  valluation  they  may  beare  with  us,  in  such  a  distribution,  all 
Circumstances  Concidered : 

1.  That  William,  the  eldest  Son,  is  to  receive  the  house,  barne  & 

orchard,  three  quarters  of  (an)  acre  of  upland,  with  two  acres  of 
Swampe  meadow,  and  two  acres  more  of  upland,  which  is  (a)  part 
of  Shaw(’)s  Lott,  every  one  of  these  parcells,  being  more  or  lesse, 
and  next  adjoyning  to  the  house  and  orchard  together  with  a  small 
Island,  lying  in  the  fresh  pond,  all  this  vallued  at  Sixty  pounds,  &  is 
in  full  of  his  double  portion.  vi 

2.  That  the  s(ai)d  William  is  to  receive  the  acres  of  (the)  s(ai)d 
Shaw(’)s  Lott,  which  is  already  broken  up,  and  tenn  acres  more  of 
the  s(ai)d  lott  unbroken  up,  at  which  end  of  the  hill  he  shall  choose, 
to  be  as  the  former  (?)  to  him  &  his  heires  forever,  in  Consideration, 
of  which  he  stands  ingaged  to  pay  Twelve  pounds  in  money  and 
Eighteene  pounds  in  other  pay,  good  and  Currant,  to  his  Sister  Abi- 
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gail,  upon  reasonable  demand,  at  or  before  her  day  of  marriage, 
which  30 lb.  is  in  full  of  her  portion  in  her  deceased  father(’)s  estate. 

3.  That  Thomas,  the  Second  Son,  is  to  receive  94  of  an  acre  of 
Salt  meadow,  bee  it  more  or  lesse,  lying  neere  to  (the)  hingham 
brooke,  vallued  at  9/^.,  and  27  acres  of  upland  in  the  Cedar  Swampe 
plaine,  at  15/^.,  and  two  Common  lotts,  at  Six  pounds,  and  this  (is) 
to  remaine  in  his  guardian(’)s  hands  till  he  come(s  to)  age,  (and  it 
is)  in  all  30/£. ,  in  full  for  his  Single  portion. 

4.  For  the  maintenance  of  Saiah,  the  Impotent  daughter  wee 
have,  by  agreement,  allotted  (to)  her  Eighty  pounds,  of  the  best  of 
her  deceased  father(’)s  estate,  and  for  the  best  Improvement  of  the 
S(a)mme  (for)  her  Comfortable  maintenance  during  her  life,  wee 
have  agreed : 

1.  That  William  &  Thomas  Pratt,  her  brothers,  shall  take  care  of, 
and  provide  for  their  poore  Sister  all  necessarye(s),  both  in  Sickness 
and  health,  equally  &  alike,  either  by  (a)  proportion  of  time  in  keep¬ 
ing  of  her,  or  providing  that  she  may  bee  so  kept,  or  by  equall  dis- 
burs(e)m(en)ts  to  such  as  shall  so  provide  for  her  by  theire  order, 
and  during  the  Nonage  of  the  s(ai)d  Thomas,  his  uncle  John  Pratt, 
his  guardian,  doth  engage  to  discharge  his  engagement  on  his  behalfe. 

2.  That  this  Eighty  pounds  which  (are)  in  Lands,  as  hereafter 
named,  Shall  be  divided  betwe(e)ne  the  s(ai)d  William  &:  Thomas 
i.e.  It  is  agreed  that  the  two  acres  &  (a)  halfe  of  (the)  Marsh 
(land),  [at  Hockley,  allotted  as  abovesaid]  be  equally  divided  be- 
twe(e)ne  them,  which  Marsh  (land)  is  vallued  at  28 lb.,  also  agreed 
that  William  shall  have  the  4  acres,  at  (the)  Brandon  Lott,  at  12/^., 
and  13  acres,  at  Poole(’)s,  vallued  at  13 //>.,  Also  agreed  that  Thom¬ 
as  shall  have  of  what  was  al(l)otted  for  his  Sister  Sarah,  her  mainte¬ 
nance,  5  acres  of  land,  more  or  lesse,  Commonly  Called  Weary 
lands,  at  Eighteene  pounds,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  abovesaid  Wil¬ 
liam  do(eth)  pay  to  his  brother  Thomas  Eight  pounds,  which  is  the 
Surpl(u)sage  of  this  division  of  Land,  al(l)otted  to  their  Sister  Sa¬ 
rah  (’s)  maintenance. 

3.  It  is  agreed  that  if  the  s(ai)d  William  &  Thomas  Pratt,  or  ei¬ 
ther  of  them,  shall  hereafter,  during  the  s(ai)d  life  of  the  s(ai)d  Sa¬ 
rah  Pratt,  relinquish  this  engagement,  and  quitt  the  Care  of  their 
Said  Sister,  and  leave  her  unto  publique  Charity  for  the  Indemnity  of 
the  towne,  they  stand  engaged,  each  of  them  for  himselfe,  upon  such 
relinquishment  to  pay,  or  Cause  to  be  paid  to  such  person  or  persons, 
whome  the  towne  shall  betrust  the  full  Summe  of  40/^.,  a  peece,  in 
money.  Our  humble  petition,  therefore,  to  this  honnored  Court  is 
That  if  you,  in  yo(u)r  wisdome,  discerne  any  wrong  or  injury  in  this 
agreement,  that  you  will  please  to  parden  such  (an)  error  and  Correct 
it  by  your  discretion,  unto  w  hich  we  Submitt  the  whole  matter.  But 
if,  otherwise,  you  shall  see  meete  to  approve  &  Continue  it,  we  hope 
it  will  be  Satisfactory  to  all  persons  Concerned,  and  wee,  your  peti¬ 
tioners,  shall  remaine  obliged  to  pray,  &c. — John  Holbrooke,  John 
Pratt,  administrator  &  guardian  to  Tho.  Pratt,  (and)  William  Pratt. 

The  lartys  Subscribing,  appearing  in  Court,  (on  the)  30th,  (of) 
January,  1679,  and  owning  the  same,  Cap’ll  Holbrooke  declaring 
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that  these  were  all  that  are  Concerned  in  the  Estate  (as)  the  Court 
allowed  it.  I.  Addington,  Cler(k). 

Further,  It  is  agreed  betwe(e)ene  John  Pratt  &  William  Pratt, 
upon  the  request  of  Wm.  Pratt,  that  if  the  s(ai)d  Wm.  Pratt  shall 
see  reason  to  relinquish  the  Care  of  his  helpless  Sister,  togeather  with 
the  Estate  al(l)otted  to  her,  within  14  dayes,  then  John  Pratt  doth 
promise  and  engage  to  take  care  of  her  upon  the  Same  Conditions 
as  the  s(ai)d  William  was  to  do,  which  we  humbl(y)  leave  to  the 
Consideration  of  this  honnored  Court. — Ent(e)red  28,  April,  1680. 

P(  e)r  Isa.  Addington,  Cler(k). 

Thomas'  children  were: 

Sarah,  “an  impotent,  helpless  child,”  born  about  1653;  was 
living  on  January  30,  1680. 

Hepzibah,  born  about  1655;  died  September  23,  1719;  was 
married  before  January  of  1680,  to  Ephraim  Frost,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

WILLIAM,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Abigail,  born  May  15,  1662;  was  married  about  1680,  to  Wil¬ 
liam,  son  of  William  and  Rebecca  Tirrell;  moved  to  Ab- 
ington,  Mass.,  in  1705,  where  her  husband  died  in  1727. 

Thomas,  born  about  1665;  died  in  Easton,  Mass.,  December 
1,  1744;  married,  the  first  time  about  1688,  Deborah, 
whose  maiden  name  is  not  found,  and  who  died  in  1727; 
his  second  wife  was  Desire  Bonney,  whom  he  married 
on  March  5,  1729. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Genealogical  Record  of  Matthew  Pratt, 
of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and  His  American  Descendants,”  by  Francis 
Greenleaf  Pratt;  “History  of  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,”  by  the 
Weymouth  Historical  Society;  the  inventoried  estate;  and  the  guard¬ 
ianship  application  paper. 
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ELDER  WILLIAM**  PRATT,  as  he  was  generally  called,  mov¬ 
ed  from  Weymouth  to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1690.  He  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  organizing  a  church  there  in  1695,  and  also  a  leader  in  the 
“Dorchester  Colony  for  Carrying  the  Gospel  Ordinances”  to  South 
Carolina.  He  accompanied  the  expedition  to  the  Ashley  river,  above 
Charleston,  S.  C. ,  where  a  town  was  planted  and  named  Dorchester. 
With  them  went  Rev.  Joseph  Lord,  who  was  ordained  for  the  minis¬ 
try  in  Dorchester,  as  appears  by  the  church  record  of: 

Ocktober  ye  22,  (1695),  being  ouer  lektuer  day,  (it)  was  sett 
Apart  for  the  ord(a)ening  of  mr.  Joseph  lord  for  to  be  pastuer  to  A 
church,  gathered  that  day,  for  to  goe  to  South  Carolina,  to  settell  the 
gospell  ther(e),  and  the  names  of  ye  men  are  thes(e):  Joshua  Brooks 
(and)  nathaniell  Billings,  of  concord;  William  norman,  (of)  Caro¬ 
lina;  William  Adams,  (of)  Sudbury;  Increase  Sumner  (and)  william 
pratt,  (of)  Dorchester;  George  foxe,  (of)  Reading  (and)  Simon 
Daken,  (of)  concord. 

An  account  of  their  journey  and  settlement  is  given  by  Professor 
John  B.  Mallard  in  his  centennial  address,  delivered  before  the  people 
of  Midway,  Georgia,  on  December  6,  1852,  in  which  he  says: 

They  had  planted  the  first  church  in  Connecticut,  and  now  they 
were  ready  to  gather  another  to  send  to  the  far  distant  borders  of  the 
South.  On  the  5th  of  December  the  first  missionaries  that  ever  left 
the  shores  of  New  England,  were  offering  up  their  prayers  from  the 
decks  of  two  small  vessels  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  What  an 
interesting  company  did  those  two  frail  barks  contain!  Infancy,  not 
knowing  whither  it  went;  youth,  with  all  its  joyousness;  middle  age, 
with  its  conscious  weight  of  responsibility;  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  protector  and  the  protected! 

Landing  on  the  shores  of  (South)  Carolina,  they  threaded  their 
way  to  the  Ashley  river;  and  twenty  miles  from  the  abode  of  civilized 
man — in  the  midst  of  an  unbroken  forest,  where  wild  beasts  prowled, 
they  fixed  their  habitation;  and  (on)  February  2,  1696,  under  the 
boughs  of  a  weather-beaten  oak,  *  *  *  they  took  the  sacrament 

of  the  Lord's  Supper,  renewed  their  vows  and  gave  public  thanks  to 
the  Being  who  led  them  on  in  safety. 

This  religious  colony,  over  which  our  ancestor  had  authority  as 
the  “Ruling  Elder,”  was  planted  in  an  unknown  wilderness,  twenty 
miles  from  white  people.  They  called  their  new  home  Dorchester, 
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and  soon  erected  a  meeting-house  and  established  the  Congregational 
order  of  church  government  under  which  they  flourished  until  1752, 
when  the  settlement  was  abandoned  because  the  increase  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  made  it  necessary  to  occupy  more  land  than  could  be  found  in 
their  neighborhood  to  meet  their  wants;  also  because  the  unhealthful- 
ness  of  the  place  tended  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  abode. 
The  inhabitants,  numbering  “816  men,  women  and  children,”  then 
moved  to  Midway  in  Liberty  county,  Georgia.  Of  the  old  Dor¬ 
chester  settlement  a  writer  says:  “A  few  dilapidated  dwellings  remain 
(1889);  of  the  brick  church  the  tower  alone  stands,  two  courses 
high,  its  woodwork  all  decayed,  its  doors  and  windows  show  but  are 
destroyed  in  their  outlines  by  the  brick  having  fallen  away.”  More 
than  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  their  removal  to  Midway 
and  their  descendants  still  retain  the  sterling  character  of  their  ances¬ 
tors.  Their  society  is  still  active  and  useful.  They  took  the  lead 
against  the  British  oppression  in  1776,  and  opposed  the  Southern  se¬ 
cession  in  1861. 

Elder  Pratt  returned  to  Weymouth  soon  after  the  successful  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Dorchester  church,  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  him, 
and  from  thence,  in  1705,  he  went  to  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  probably 
with  a  cousin,  and  subsequently  to  Easton,  Mass.,  in  1711,  where  he 
died.  His  grave  and  that  of  his  wife  in  the  old  burying  ground  there 
may  still  be  seen. 

During  his  life,  he  kept  a  diary  which  is  now  (1889)  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Joshua  E.  Crane,  Esq.,  of  Bridgewater,  who  is  himself  a 
descendant.  This  unique  and  exceedingly  interesting  little  book  is 
bound  in  leather,  being  well-preserved.  It  is  a  pocket  almanac  and 
diary,  printed  in  London  in  1691.  The  diary  contains  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  his  life.  A  great  portion  of  it  contains  recipes  for  various 
diseases,  written  therein  by  himself,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he 
was  somewhat  of  an  apothecary  and  town  doctor.  Among  the  most 
peculiar  of  these  recipes  is  the  following: 

To  stop  bleeding  take  sum(e)  nip  &  hold  (it)  in  the  left  hand,  & 
put  sum(e)  to  the  hollow  of  the  left  foot,  &  lay  sum(e)  nip  in  the 
neck.  When  nothing  al(s)e  would  do  to  stop  the  excessive  bleed¬ 
ing  at  the  nous(e),  the  powder  of  a  dryed  toad,  mixed  with  beeswax, 
put  to  the  nous(e)  hath  stop(p)ed  it:  the  toad,  for  hast(e),  wras  (to 
be)  dryed  in  the  ouven,  but  it  should  be  hung  up  the  leag  until  it  is 
dead  &  dry. 

The  diary  also  contains  a  complete  account  of  his  missionary  tour 
to  South  Carolina.  This,  with  a  few  other  extracts  from  this  truly 
valuable  work,  is  given  below : 

*  *  *  I  removed  from  Weymouth  to  bridgewater,  (on) 
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the  19th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1705, — removed  from  Way- 
mouth  to  Dorchester,  about  the  middle  of  April,  in  the  year  1690. 
I  was  taken  sick  with  the  smal(l)  pox,  (on)  the  26th  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  1691,  [his  wife,  May  5.] 

His  presence  in  the  town  is  attested  by  the  Dorchester  Church 
Records : 

March  ye  19,  (16)93,  William  prat(t)  and  h  is  wife  wer(e)  dis¬ 
missed  (from)  ye  church  of  waymouth  to  ye  church  of  Dorchester, 
and  (they)  wer(e)  Admit(t)ed  Into  ye  church  (on)  ye  sam(e)  day. 

His  narrative  continues: 

In  the  year  1697,  (on)  the  16th  day  of  December,  I  was  ordained 
Ruling  elder  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Swearing  in  a  religious  man¬ 
ner  is  a  duty,  when  called  unto  it.  Laid  out  for  my  brother  Thomas 
Pratt,  &c. ,  (and  on)  The  3(r)d  day  of  September,  or  the  14th  day, 
1700,  there  wras  a  hurricane  in  South  Carolina,  (and  on)  the  24th 
day  of  February  (1698),  there  was  a  great  fire  in  Charlestown,  which 
burnt  down  a  great  part  of  the  town;  and  a  few  days  before  the  fire, 
there  was  an  earthquak(e)  in  Charlestown.  I  have  given  a  bond  to 
Captain  Rit  of  Charlestown,  to  pay  for  a  negro  woman,  five  pounds 
at,  or  before  the  18th  of  August  (of)  the  year  1699. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  Dorchester  colony 
to  South  Carolina  is  here  given,  being  copied  from  William  Pratt’s 
own  pocket  memoranda  with  some  revisions: 

On  Dec.  the  3(r)d,  1695,  we,  the  church  (members)  * 
gathered  in  order  to  car(ry)  the  gospel  ordinances  to  South  Carolina; 
at  this  time  sum(e)  of  us  went  into  a  long  boat  to  go  on  board  the 
Brigatine  Friendship ,  [Cap.  Hill  (of  Boston,  commanding)],  in  New 
England,  in  order  to  our  passing  to  Carolina,  but  (by)  missing  ye 
vessell  at  first,  by  reason  of  (the)  strength  of  the  wind,  (we)  could 
not  come  up  with  her,  *  (and)  we  were  constrained  to  endure 
the  cold  (for)  3  or  4  hours  before  we  could  get  (to)  any  land  till,  at 
length,  we  got  to  (the)  Dorchester  neck,  &  from  there  returned  to 
Boston,  all  in  saf(e)ty. 

December,  the  5th,  we  set  sail  in  ye  aforesaid  vessel  to  go  on  our 
voyage,  &  having  (a)  moderate  &  steady  (wind),  (i)n  the  Sabbath 
evening,  which  was  (on)  the  8th  day  of  ye  month,  and  (on)  ye  4th 
day  of  our  being  upon  ye  Sea, ‘we  were  in  the  latitude  of  the  capes  of 
Virginia,  (and  in)  the  evening  the  wind  beg(a)n  to  bluster,  being 
(from  the)  north  west,  &  (on)  the  day  following  (it)  blew  hard, 
continually  increasing  its  strength,  so  that  on  Munday,  ye  9th  day 
of  the  month,  in  ye  evening,  we  wer(e)  fain  to  lie  by  /. c. ,  take  in 
all  ye  Sails,  excepting  the  main  courser,  being  reafed,  was  left  to 
guide  us  as  wrell  as  to  ste(a)dy  (the  vessel),  the  helm  being  lashed  to 
le(e)ward.  So  we  continued  til ( I )  tu(e)sday  night,  &  about  mid¬ 
night  ye  wind  (had)  risen  so  high  that  the  vessel  (was)  like (ly )  to 
*  s(i)nk  by  reason  (of)  the  small  sail  (being)  enough  then 
(made)  to  run  under  water,  and  (was)  like ( ly )  to  have  done  it,  but 
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the  sailors  made  way  for  ye  vessel  to  rise  by  (un) furling  the  mainsail 
&  bearing  up  before  the  wind,  &  we  so  kept  (on),  except  sometimes 
when  ye  wind  abated  *  by  fits  for  a  short  time,  (as)  it  did  at 

which  time  we  lay  by  as  before,  (and)  all  ye  next  day  following,  ei¬ 
ther  on  Wednesday,  or  thursday.  We  agreed  to  set  apart  Friday  to 
look  to  ye  Lord  by  fasting  &  prayer,  &  to  beg  of  him  (more)  pros¬ 
perous  winds  &  weather.  On  Thursday  about  noon,  ye  wind  be- 
g(an)  to  lull  &  the  Sun  to  shine  out,  which  it  had  not  done  so,  * 
that  there  mi(gh)t  be  any  observation,  after  our  going  out,  so  that 
on  Friday  we  could,  with  sum(e)  comfort,  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
day. 

On  Saturday,  about  the  10th  day  of  our  voyage,  we  found  we  had 
got  almost  as  far  southward  as  ye  latitute  31°,  and  passed  much 
west  (ward)  *  (by)  ye  northwest  wind,  and  (it  had)  driven 
us  southeastward.  On  (the)  sabbath  day,  which  was  the  15th  day 
of  the  month,  we  were  so  favoured  with  (a)  wind  (so  good)  that 
we  went  with  great  spead  on  our  course.  On  thursday  (we  were) 
so  forward  (that)  ye  wind  often  shifted,  yet  not  so  much  as  to 
hinder  our  going  on  in  our  dezired  course,  tho(’)  we  could  not 
(go  on)  with  so  much  spead  as  we  desired.  (On)  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  (it)  being  the  19th  day  of  ye  month,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
land  of  Carolina,  but  (we)  were  by  a  disappointment  hindered  from 
going  in  that  day,  but  (on)  the  next  day  we  got  in,  through  divine 
goodness,  (it)  being  the  20th  of  December — When  we  came  to  ye 
town  our  vessel  fired  3  guns,  &  the  people  to  welcome  us  to  the  land 
fired  about  9  guns,  which  w(ene)  more  than  (we  did),  &  when  we 
came  to  anc(h)or,  (it)  being  in  ye  evening,  many  of  ye  people  being 
worthy  gentlemen,  came  on  board,  *  &  bid  us  welcom(e)  to 

Carolina  &  invited  many  of  us  to  their  houses.  I  was  among  those 
most  kindly  entertained  that  night.  I  (remained)  in  Chailestown 
about  a  week,  &  then  was  carried  up  by  water  to  Mr.  Norman (’)s 
(house).  Increas(e)  Sumner  &  I  were  kindly  entertained  by  * 
lady  Axtel,  &  *  two  other  men  (were)  ende(a)vering  to  get 

into  favour  with  the  Lady  &-  (the)  other  neighbors  &  to  obtain  the 
land  at  (the)  Ashl(e)y  river,  and  that  we  mi(gh)t  not  obtain  it  yet 
they  could  not  prevail — for  as  soon  as  we  came  the  Lady  &  (the) 
others  of  ye  neighbors  did  more  highly  esteem  *  us  than  * 
the  others,  as  they  told  us;  they  rejoised  at  our  coming  tho(’)  there 
was  no  more  of  ye  Church  (people)  than  Increase  Sumner  &  I,  & 
after  we  had  discoursed  secretly  with  them  they  wer(e)  not  only 
kind  to  us,  but  also  used  all  me(a)nes  &  *  great  pains  to  obtain 

our  Settleing  upon  (the)  Ashl(e)y  river,  &  that  they  *  endeav¬ 
our  (ed)  to  persuade  our  pastor  &  ye  church  (people)  to  settle  there. 

Our  minister  was  at  this  time  up  at  Landgrave  Morton (’  )s  (house), 
&  some  (adherents)  of  the  church  and  others  (were)  at  Charlestown; 
our  minister  &  (the)  church  (adherents)  *  (were)  strongly 
persuaded  by  ye  Lieut.  Governor  blake  &  many  others  to  go  (to) 
new  london  to  settle,  &  upon  ye  account  (they)  were  persuaded  to 
go  to  Landgrave  Morton (’)s  (house),  w(hich)  was  near  this  place. 

About  a  week  after  we  went  by  land  to  Charlestoun,  *  * 
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(we  were)  car(r)yed  by  water  up  to  Landgrave  Morton(’)s  (house, 
and)  Many  of  us  together  went  to  v(i)ew  the  land  at  new  london. 
After  two  days  we  returned  to  landgrave  Morton  (’)s  (house).  Mr. 
Lord  cal(le)d  me  aside  &  I  had  much  disco(u)rs(e)  with  him,  and 
when  he  heard  what  I  had  to  say  consarning  (the)  Ashl(e)y  river 
and  conserning  new  london,  Mr.  Lord  was  whol(l)y  of  my  mind,  & 
(was)  willing  to  take  up  *  upon  thos(e)  condishons  that  we 
(had)  discoursed  about  at  (the)  Ashl(e)y  river,  which  condishons 
*  (were)  kept  privat(e)  between  t(w)o  or  three  [3]  of  us, 
when  I  Sought  (e)arnestly  *  god  for  wisdom  &  counsel (1). 
God  was  gracious  to  me,  for  which  I  (had)  great  caus(e)  to  prais(e) 
his  name,  as  well  as  *  many  other  sign(al)  marsys.  We  kept 
sum(e) thing  secrit  from  (the)  others,  which  was  greatly  for  our  beni- 
fit.  We  (went)  from  there  to  Mr.  Curtis(’  house  and  then)  from 
there  to  Mr.  GiIboson(’)s  (house  and)  we  were  very  kindly  enter¬ 
tained  at  every  place  where  we  (went),  but  *  *  *  we  he(a)rd 

of  som(e)  of  thos(e  who)  came  from  newengland  that  had  be(e)n 
g ( u ) ilty  of  gros(s)  miscarriages,  (which)  w(ere)  at(t)ribut(ed)  to 
us.  Mr.  Gilboson  cal(l)ed  me  aside  and  had  much  discourse  with 
me,  (and)  afterw(a)rd  he  told  me  he  was  very  glad  yt  I  came 
to  Carolina,  &  that  he  had  seen  me  &  had  op(p)ortunity  to  dis¬ 
co  (u)r(s)e  with  me.  He  told  me  he  was  much  discouraged  to  see 
the  illcar(ri)age  of  those  yt  came  from  New  England,  but  afterw  (a)rds 
he  was  better  satisfied,  &  told  me  he  did  think  ther(e)  was  a  great 
dif (f) eren (ce)  between  the  parsons  that  came  from  new’  England, 
tho(’)  many  did  manifest  their  dislik(e)  of  (the)  bad  parsons  that 
came  from  New  England,  yet  they  were  glad  of  the  coming  of  good 
persons.  We  tarried  there  2  Or  3  days,  being  kindly  entertained,  & 
when  we  (left  them)  they  gave  us  provisions  for  our  voyage  down 
to  Charlestoun  &  were  very  kind  to  us.  From  there  we  (w  ent)  to 
Governor  Blake(’)s  (house),  where  we  (w’ere)  kindly  entertained  5: 
w'e  din(e)d  with  them,  and  after  some  disco(u)rs(e)  with  governor 
blake  we  (went)  to  Mrs.  Camer(’)s  (house),  where  we  lodged  all 
night,  being  very  kindly  entertained,  (and  the)  next  day  we  had  a  com¬ 
fortable  voyage  down  to  Charlestoun — (it)  Being  the  14th  of  Jan(’)y. 
The  16th  of  Jan(’)y  was  e(c)l(at)ion  day  in  Charlestoun.  After 
this  Mr.  Lord  and  some  (members)  of  the  church  (w  ent)  up  to  (the) 
Ashl(e)y  river,  and  upon  the  Sabbath,  *  being  the  26th  day  of 
Jan(')y,  Mr.  Lord  preached  at  Mr.  Norm(a)n(’)s  house  upon  (the) 
text  (from  the)  8th  (chapter)  of  romans,  I,  v(e)rs(e),  (and)  thus 
*  (were)  many  (who)  came  to  hear  (the  sermon).  The 
neighbors  (came  from)  round  about  and  gave  diligent  a(t)ten (t) ion 
(to  it). 

The  2(n)d  day  of  Feb(ruary)  being  (the)  sabbath  day,  Mr.  Lord 
preach (e)d  at  (the)  Ashl(e)y  river  upon  ye  text  (from)  I.  Peter  3-18, 
(and)  most  of  ye  neighbors  came  to  hear  (it).  All  the  ne(ar)  neigh¬ 
bors  and  some  persons  came  about  10  miles  to  hear  (the)  sermon. 

The  Sacrement  of  ye  Lord(’)s  Supper  was  administered  (for) 
t(w)o  days,  &  deacons  were  chosen.  (A)t  this  time,  there  was 
great  joy  among  the  good  people,  tho(’)  I  ha(d)  sometimes  been 
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il(l),  &  afra(i)de  of  sickness,  or  some  tro(u)ble(s) ,  or  other  (things) 
yt  would  happen,  yet  God  hath  been  very  grasious  to  me  and  hath 
he(a)rd  my  request,  from  time  to  time,  and  help(ed)  me  &  showed 
me  great  marcy,  &  when  I  was  re(a)dy  to  be  discouraged  many  times 
god  incouraged  me  again  &  delivered  (me)  out  of  my  troubles. 

The  1st  day  of  February,  being  the  last  d ?y  of  the  week,  *  the 
Sacrement  (was)  *  *  administered,  &  many  of  (the  people) 

were  to  (go)  away  on  (the)  second  day(’s)  morning  to  Charlestoun, 
(and  then)  to  *  New  England.  We  s(e)t  apart  some  time  in 
ye  afternoon  to  pray  unto  God,  and  there  was  much  of  the  spirit  of 
god,  bre(a)thing  in  that  ordinance,  and  when  we  took  our  leave  of 
our  Christian  friends  there  *  (were)  weeping  eyes  at  our  depar¬ 
ture.  We  had  many  a  blessing  from  them. 

William  was  born  in  Weymouth,  Mass. ,  on  March  6,  1659.  When 
he  was  barely  twenty-one  years  old  in  1679,  he  was  among  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Weymouth  to  take  “the  oath  of  allegiance  to  His  Majesty 
Charles  II.,  before  the  Worshipful  Joseph  Dudley.”  He  married  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  October  26,  1680,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Richard  Baker.  He  died,  intestate,  in  Easton,  Mass.,  on  January  13, 
1713.  Below  is  the  facsimile  of  the  epitaph,  graved  on  his  monu¬ 
ment  : 

Here  li(e)s  the  Body 
of  Elder  William 
Pratt,  Aged  54,  died 
In  the  yea(r)  1713,  Janvary, 
the  13. 

On  record  in  the  Register  of  the  Probate  court  of  Bristol  County, 
at  Taunton,  Mass.,  is: 

A  True  Inventory  of  All  and  Singular,  the  goods,  Chattels  and 
Credits  of  Elder  William  Pratt,  deceased,  prized  at  the  tauntown 
north  purchas(e),  on  the  thirti ( e) th  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen,  by  John  Phillips  and 
Benjamin  Drake,  both  of  the  aforesaid  north  purchas(e). 

The  list  shows  that  he  was  a  slaveholder,  owning  two  young  ne¬ 
groes  appraised  at  fifty-two  pounds;  his  house  and  land  were  valued 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  apparently  another  “dwelling 
house  and  land  known  by  the  name  of  harrises,”  were  estimated  at 
one  hundred  and  five  pounds  sterling.  His  whole  estate  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds,  eleven 
shillings  and  six  pence. 

The  slaves  he  owned  were  Heber  and  Hagar,  the  latter  he  bought 
at  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  in  1699,  at  the  agreed  price  of  five  pounds  ster¬ 
ling.  At  his  death  they  became  the  property  of  his  wife,  and  lived 
with  her  until  1722,  when  she  gave  them  their  freedom  and  a  portion 
of  land.  In  the  deed  of  conveyance  she  speaks  in  high  terms  of  them. 
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Heber  was  called  “Heber  Honesty,”  and  was  held  in  esteem  by  all 
who  knew  him.  In  1740  he  sold  his  given  property  to  Joseph  Pratt 
of  Norton.  On  the  probation  of  the  inventoried  estate  the  record 
says : 

(On  September  15,  1714),  then  before  ye  Hono(ra)bl(e)  Na- 
th(anie  )11  Paine,  Esq(’)r(e),  Judge  of  Probate  of  wills  &  within  the 
County  of  Bristol,  Came  Daniell  Axell,  administrator  to  ye  estate  of 
mr.  William  Pratt,  dec(e)ased,  and  made  oath  thatt  the  Inventory 
before  written,  Containes  the  whole  of  thatt  estate  his  father-in-Law 
dyed,  seized  of,  &  is  Come  to  his  knowledge,  &  w’hen  he  knows  of 
any  more  he  will  reveal  it  that  it  may  be  herewith  entered  &  Record¬ 
ed. — John  Cary,  (Recorder).  Nath’l  Paine. 

His  wife  outlived  him,  dying  on  August  20,  1728.  Of  her  it  is 
stated  that : 

She  w'as  a  person  of  excelling  Piety  an(d)  uncommon  prudence, 
one  of  a  very  strict  and  religious  conversation,  a  great  lover  of  God’s 
House,  one  of  a  Charitable  spirit,  and  knows  how  to  communicate 
it  to  others,  and  wrhen  there  was  real  occasion  would  do  it  cheerfully. 

At  the  Dorchester  church  her  baptism  is  recorded  as  on  July  29, 
1656.  She  wras  a  member  of  the  church  there  w  hen  she  w’as  seven¬ 
teen  years  old,  as  listed  in  '‘the  names  of  young  maids  in  Dorches¬ 
ter.”  Being  married  to  William,  she  asked  for  her  withdrawal  from 
the  church  which  wras  granted  in  August  of  1681,  so  she  might  join 
the  church  at  Weymouth. 

Elizabeth  and  her  sister  Thankful,  being  young  ladies,  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  a : 

Caltalog(ue)  of  ye  names  of  all  ye  Children  of  ye  Church  above 
ye  age  of  Sixteen  years,  (who)  should  be  gathered  up  yt  they  may  be 
called  uppon  to  give  their  p’  ticular  Consent  to  Submitt  to  ye  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Christ  &  ye  Children  of  ye  Church.  (They  gathered  at  the 
church  on  March  5,  1677  to  hear  the  church  elder  make  a)  short 
spe(e)ch  *  *  *  that  they  should  take  notice  yt  they  were 

not  [by  this  the(i)  r  asserting  to  w  hat  should  be  p’ posed  to  them]  to 
be  admitted  to  ye  Lord(’)s  table,  nor  Voteing  in  ye  Church,  but  to 
declare  their  willingnes(s)  &  subjection  to  ye  government  &  disce- 
pline  of  Christ  in  &  by  his  Church. 

William  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  had  one  child: 

THANKFUL,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Genealogical  Record  of  Matthew  Pratt, 
of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and  His  American  Descendants,”  by  Francis 
Greenleaf  Pratt;  ‘‘History  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,”  by  the  Wey¬ 
mouth  Historical  Society;  “History  of  Dorchester,  (Mass.),”  by 
Ebenezer  Clapp,  Jr.;  “Records  of  the  First  Church  at  Dorchester, 
(Mass.),”  and  the  probated  inventory  of  his  estate. 
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THANKFUL4  PRATT:  See  the  life  story  of  Daniel8  Axtell  in 
the  Axtell  lineage. — Page  12. 
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RICHARD1  BAKER,  the  first  American  ancestor  of  those  known 
distinctively  as  of  the  Dorchester  family  of  Baker,  arrived  in  this 
country  from  England  in  1635.  The  date  may  be  fixed  with  preci¬ 
sion  as  November  28  of  that  year.  In  his  '‘Journal  of  Current 
Events,’'  Gov.  John  Winthrop  notes  the  arrival  at  Boston  on  that 
day  of  a  vessel  which  he  describes  as  “a  small  Norsey  bark  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  tons";  and  he  adds,  ‘‘her  passengers  and  goods  all  safe.’’ 
T  his  phrase,  “Norsey  bark,"  wras  for  some  time  after  the  original 
publication  of  the  “Journal,"  a  mystery  to  the  historians;  but  the  later 
issue  of  the  Winthrop  papers,  including  letters  written  by  Edward 
Hopkins  in  London,  to  John  Winthrop,  jr. ,  solved  the  mystery  for 
Hopkins,  in  referring  to  the  same  vessel,  called  it  a  “North-sea 
boat."  He  also  used  the  wofd  “barque"  in  designating  the  vessel. 
It  is  from  these  letters  of  Hopkins  that  the  first  information  as  to 
Richard  Baker  is  derived,  and  they  explain  very  clearly  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  coming  to  these  shores. 

Edward  Hopkins  was  the  agent  in  London  of  a  colonizing  com¬ 
pany,  or  association,  the  chief  members  of  which  were  Lord  Say  and 
Seal,  Lord  Brook,  Lord  Rich,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  and  others  of 
influence  politically  and  socially.  They  had  obtained  a  grant  of  terri¬ 
tory  which  included  what  is  now  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  were 
anxious  to  get  military  control  of  the  region  by  establishing  a  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  in  anticipation  of  a  like  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  also  claimed 
possession  or  rights  of  trade  there. 

To  this  end  the  projectors  needed  a  staunch  vessel  of  light  d i aft 
to  ply  between  Boston  and  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  during 
the  building  of  a  fort.  This  north-sea  boat,  which  was  named  the 
Bachelor ,  was  obtained  and  a  master  and  a  crew  of  eight  men  in  all 
were  engaged  to  sail  the  vessel  across  the  sea,  and  for  coastwise 
voyages  here  during  the  construction  of  the  fort.  The  vessel  was 
laden  with  material,  iron  work,  etc. ,  suitable  for  such  construction  as 
the  invoice,  contained  in  Hopkins’  letter,  shows.  Four  passengers 
were  taken,  Sergeant  Lyon  Gardiner,  a  military  engineer,  his  assis¬ 
tant,  and  the  sergeant's  wife  and  maid. 
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Lyon  Gardiner  gained  experience  in  early  manhood  as  a  military 
engineer  in  England  through  active  service  in  the  low  countries.  On 
his  arrival  in  Massachusetts  bay  he  remained  in  Boston  and  super¬ 
intended  the  enlargement  of  a  fort  on  Foot  Hill  during  the  winter 
of  1635.  The  barque  Bachelor  remained  there  also,  and  in  the  spring 
he  sailed  in  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river  where  he  built  a 
strong  fort,  at  the  place  now  called  Saybrook.  His  later  years  were 
spent  on  the  island,  east  of  Long  Island,  known  as  “Gardiner's 
Island”  to  this  day,  and  which  he  owned. 

The  letter  of  Hopkins,  containing  the  first  mention  of  Richard 
Baker,  is  dated  “London,  Aug.  18,  1635,”  and  states,  in  a  post¬ 
script,  that  the  ship  Bachelor  was  cleared  from  Gravesend,  below 
London,  on  that  day.  It  gives  the  names  of  the  master  and  crew, 
Richard  Baker  being  second  in  command,  or  “master’s  mate.”  The 
wages  to  be  paid  each  and  the  terms  of  their  employment  are  also 
stated.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  John  Winthrop,  jr. ,  the  agent  of 
the  company  in  this  country,  and  as  it  was  foreseen  that  he  might  be 
in  Connecticut  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  Boston,  the  alternative 
was  added,  “or,  in  his  absence  to  the  worshipful  Jno.  Winthrop,  the 
elder,  at  Boston  aforesaid.”  Hopkins  speaks  somewhat  in  derogation 
of  a  part  of  the  crew  for  which,  as  appears,-  he  had  good  reason,  and 
remarks  in  an  explanatory  way,  that  “it  was  not  easy  here  to  get  any 
(one)  at  this  time  to  go  in  so  small  a  vessel.”  He  remarks  inciden¬ 
tally  that  “the  master  hath  a  desire,  as  he  tells  me,  to  continue  in  the 
country.”  He  does  not  say  that  of  the  master's  mate  with  whom 
(Richard  Baker  being  then  a  young  man  of  not  much  more  than  one 
and  twenty)  he  probably  held  no  conversation.  But  the  reasons 
effective  with  the  master  in  the  matter,  would  likely  to  be  so  with 
the  mate,  and  if  they  related  only  to  the  pursuit  of  the  mariner’s  call¬ 
ing  there  were  with  the  latter,  other(s)  not  less  potent  reasons. 

At  the  last  moment  when  the  barque  was  at  Gravesend,  four  of  the 
crew,  whom  Hopkins  names,  renounced  their  contract  so  far  as  it 
provided  for  service  on  the  vessel  in  New  England.  “Whereupon,” 
he  says,  “being  put  to  some  straits,  I  was,  in  a  manner,  constrained 
to  yield  to  their  desires.”  Of  the  other  four,  one  of  whom  was  the 
master’s  mate,  he  says  that  they  “sticking  to  the  former  agreement, 
will  be  able,  I  conceive,  with  small  help  more,  to  sail  the  barque  in 
the  country.” 

On  the  back  of  the  next  letter  from  Hopkins,  dated  “London,  21 
Sept.,  1635,”  is  a  memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Win¬ 
throp,  jr. ,  of  four  items,  one  of  which  reads:  “3  bills  of  exchange 
of  30/7  to  be  paid  to  Rich.  Baker.”  These  bills,  forwarded  by  a 
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vessel  sailing  a  month  later  than  did  the  Bachelor ,  indicate  sufficiently 
on  the  part  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  they  ran,  not  merely  a  desire 
but  a  purpose  to  continue  in  the  country. 

This  recital  of  remote  and,  in  part,  unimportant  facts  of  record,  is 
pertinent  here  as  evincing  to  those  who  will  chiefly  be  interested  in 
this  genealogy  that  their  common  ancestor  came  to  America  under 
circumstances  highly  creditable  to  himself.  They  give  proof  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  of  skill  and  resources  in  the  mariner’s 
art;  that,  in  an  exigency,  which  men  of  small  soul  took  advantage  of, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  did  equity  by  “sticking  to  the  former  agree¬ 


ment”;  and  that  he  was  of  a  frugal  habit,  preferring  to  take  passage 
where  he  w'ould  have  nothing  to  pay  out,  but  w  ith  a  considerable  sum 
in  pocket  at  the  end  of  his  ocean  and  coastwise  voyages.  The  bills 
of  exchange  may  also  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  like  habit  in  money 
matters  while  he  was  yet  in  his  native  land. 

It  does  not  appear  on  record  that  Richard  Baker  assisted  in  sailing 
the  Bachelor  coastwise,  but  his  contract  required  him  to  do  so  if  the 
owners  desired.  It  is  certain,  as  appears  in  others  of  the  Winthrop 
letters,  that  the  vessel  was  thus  employed.  If  he  was  in  that  service,  a 
part  at  least  of  the  interval  between  1635  and  1639  is  accounted  for. 

The  next  date  of  record  of  Richard  Baker  is  November  4,  1639, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  church  in  Dorchester.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he  was  married  about  that  time.  His  w’ife  Faith  Withington 
is  recorded,  under  her  maiden  name,  as  a  member  of  the  same  church 
of  an  earlier  date.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Withington,  the  rul¬ 
ing  elder  of  the  church,  having  been  baptized  at  Leigh,  county  of 
Lancaster,  England,  on  October  13,  1616. 

The  near  relatives  of  Richard  Baker  w  ere  Thomas  Baker,  his  broth¬ 
er,  a  resident  of  Roxbury,  and  owner  of  the  historical  tide-mill,  and 
John  Baker,  of  Boston,  a  nephew  of  both  Richard  and  Thomas,  who, 
in  different  documents  describes  himself  as  “smith”  and  “mariner.' 

Richard  Baker  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  colony  on  May  13,  1642. 
In  nearly  every  year  from  1646  to  1683  his  name  is  on  record,  as  fill¬ 
ing  the  lesser  office  of  fence  viewer  in  the  administration  of  Dorches¬ 
ter.  At  the  opening  of  the  spring  season,  generally  in  March,  fence 
viewers  were  assigned  to  see  that  the  fences  of  the  corn  Helds  were 
kept  in  good  condition  in  preparation  for  sowing.  As  the  town  was 
given  to  raising  corn,  peas,  and  other  grain  annually  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  an  enactment  of  an  ordinance  was  created  at  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  of  January  27,  1646,  for  the  right  observance  of  fence  conditions. 
By  the  entries  in  the  records  we  Hnd  that  Richard,  with  different  men, 
received  assignment  to  inspect  fences  in  the  following  years: 
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1646,  Richard  with  Mr.  Patten  to  view  the  fence  of  the  “twenty-acre  lots.” 


1647, 

1653, 

1656, 

1660, 

1661, 

1662, 

1663, 

1664, 

1673, 

1674, 

1675, 
1677, 
1679, 
1681, 
1683, 


Mr.  Patten  at  “twenty-acre  lots.” 

William  Clark  at  “twenty-acre  lots.” 

Thomas  Jones  at  the  “neck  of  land.” 

Elder  Withington  at  the  fields,  “behind  Mrs.  Stoughton (’ s).  ” 
Nicholas  Clapp  at  the  “neck  of  land.” 

Thomas  Davenport  at  “20-acre  lotts.” 

Rich.  Withington  at  the  fields,  “behind  Mrs.  Stoughton(’s).  ” 
Lawrence  Smith  at  the  “neck  of  land.” 

John  Withington  at  the  fields,  “behind  Mr.  Stoughton(’s).  ” 
Elder  Humphrey  at  the  “20-acre  lotts.” 

Richard  Leeds  at  the  fields,  “behind  Mr.  Stoughton(’s).” 
Isaac  Jones  at  the  fields,  “behind  Mr.  Stoughton (’ )s. ” 
Amiel  Weeks  at  the  fields,  “behind  Mr.  Stoughton (’ )s. ” 
Richard  Leeds  at  the  fields,  “behind  Mr.  Stoughtom ’s). 
Amiel  Weeks  at  the  fields,  “behind  Mr.  Stoughton(’ )s.  ” 


By  the  above  records  Richard  does  not  appear  to  have  aspired  to 
the  higher  offices,  but  once  he  is  recorded  as  a  selectman  for  a  year, 
being  elected  on  November  28,  1653,  and  at  another  time  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  constable  on  March  11,  1663.  He  was  one  of  the  town  raters, 
elected  on  the  following  dates:  December  6,  1647,  December  2,  1650 
and  December  2,  1661.  He  was  elected  jointly  with  William  Clark, 
on  December  7,  1657,  to  be  “supervisors  of  the  wayes  vnto  the  necks 
of  Land.”  He  became  a  member  of  the  “Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,”  in  1658.  On  December  6,  1669,  he  was  elected 
jointly  with  Augustin  Clements  as  supervisors. 

Richard  was  one  of  the  early  grantees  of  land,  which  eventually 
made  him  a  proprietor  in  all  the  “Divisions”  of  the  town  land  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  date  of  the  “Great  Lots.”  The  “Divisions”  covered 
a  much  larger  area.  Where  his  original  home  place  was  located  the 
town  records  do  not  show,  and  his  will  of  1689  mentions  only  “(my) 
dwelling  house  and  land.” 

Richard  was  appointed,  with  William  Clark  and  John  Capen,  by  the 
selectmen  on  March  8,  1658,  “to  Lay  out  a  heigh  way  of  four  Rod(s) 
broad,  from  Clement  Topleafe(’ )s  house  vnto  the  heigh  way  that  is  in 
Mr.  Thomas  John('s)  Lott,  in  the  eight-acre  Lotts  vntill  they  come 
to  the  heigh  way  that  Runs  betweene  Roxbury  and  Brantry.  ” 

Richard's  signature  appears  on  a  subscription  paper,  signed  by  two 
donors,  and  submitted  and  approved  at  the  meeting  of  the  selectmen 
on  April  28,  1661,  pledging  more  satisfactory  support  “for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  free  schoole  in  Dorchester  *  for  the  instructinge  and 
T eachinge  of  children  and  youth (s) ,  in  good  literature  and  Learning. 

Edmund  Bowker  being  a  debtor  to  the  minister  for  his  rates  of 
several  years,  from  1658  to  1662,  owing  four  pounds,  fifteen  shillings 
and  two  pence,  a  warrant  was  given  to  “Constable  Baker,”  on  Au¬ 
gust  24,  1663,  “for  the  leuiing  and  taking  of  the  aboue  sayd  sumes  by 
distresse,  or  otherwise,”  on  his  estate. 
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In  1664,  Richard  was  chosen  at  the  town  meeting,  with  Richard 
Mather  and  Isaac  Jones,  “to  see  that  the  Burying  place  be  fenced  in 
with  (a)  stone  wall  by  the  last  of  June,”  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  our  ancestor  William1  Blake. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen  on  November  14,  1664,  Richard 
Baker  and  James  Humphreys,  as  constables  for  the  year  of  1663, 
brought  in  their  accounts  for  the  several  rates  committed  to  them  for 
collection,  amounting  to  sixty  pounds  and  two  pence. 

On  May  13,  1667,  “a  warrant  was  is(s)ued  out  to  Jose  ph 
Ho(l)mes,  Constable,  to  gather  Seuerall  fines  for  defect(s)  of  some 
of  the  p(er)sons  her(e)  named  Viz.:  for  the  necke  of  land,’’  among 
whom  was  Richard  for  his  “2  rod(s),”  and  for  the  “field  behind 
Mr.  Stoughton('s),”  his  “one  rod,  one  foote  and  (a)  halfe.  ” 

In  January  of  1668  “a  list  of  the  acres  of  land  at  the  Neck,  being 
Rated  at  a  half  pen(n)y  p(er)  acre  for  the  plow(ing)  land  only,” 
Richard  was  assessed  one  shilling. 

As  indicated  by  an  entry,  Richard  paid  two  shillings  toward  a  fund 
created  at  the  town  meeting,  of  March  28,  1670,  “to  lay  downe  some 
money  and  Some  Corne  and  peas  for  the  p(re)sent  supply  in  (the) 
placeing  of  Stock(’)s  child,  to  be  repaid  *  out  of  the  next  rate.” 

It  seems  Richard  was  considered  a  man  of  means  for,  cn  April  17, 
1674,  the  selectmen  asked  him  to  lend  them  “for  the  vse  of  the 
towne  the  sume  of  three  pounds  and  (ten)  shillings  in  money  for 
*  *  *  the  remainder  of  the  money  rate  (that)  was  due 

to  Mr.  Flint.”  This  debt  was  “discharged  to  Richard  bacor,  as 
ackno(w)liged  by  me,  James  Baker,  (on)  this  14th  (of  the)  10th 
(month  December),  1691.” 

(On  December  7,  1674),  after  the  directory  (of  the  land  proprie¬ 
tors)  was  read,  Capt.  Roger  Clap(p)  made  a  motion  and  Request 
that,  seeing  ther(e)  is  some  difference  between  himself  and  some  other 
p(ro) prietors  of  vpland  bordering  vpon  his  Meadow  at  the  neck  of 
land,  he  desiers  that  (the)  towne  would  appoint  some  men  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  state  the  bounds.  In  answer  to  his  petition  the  towne,  by 
a  vote,  did  appoint  Ensigne  Hale,  Richard  Baker  and  Lift’ n’t  Jno 
Capen,  to  be  the  men  for  to  effect  and  state  the  bounds,  and  this  with 
the  Consent  of  Capt.  Clap(p)  and  William  Sum(n)er. 

On  December  4,  1676,  at  the  request  of: 

Widdow  long  for  a  house  plott,  the  towne  did  appoint  Richard 
Leeds,  Richard  Baker,  Ensinge  Hale,  William  Sum(n)er  and  S(e)r- 
g(e)ant  Clap(p)  to  be  a  Com(m)ittee  to  look  *  (for)  a  place  that 
may  be  conuenient,  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  they  (are)  to  determine  the  thing,  and  they  (are)  to  make  re- 
turne  to  the  Selectmen. 

(On  December  3,  1683),  Capt.  Capen,  Richard  Baker  and  John 
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Brecke  were  Chosen  to  set(t)le  the  fence  p(ro)portioneabl(y)  be- 
tweene  (the  land  of)  Isaac  Joanes  and  the  minestry  land. 

The  entry  of  March  19,  1687,  tells  of  Richard  Baker's  land  being: 

Layd  out  for  a  highway  next  (to)  James  Robbinson(’ )s  fence, 
(which)  is  42  rods  (long)  and  2  (rods)  wide,  (and)  this  we  designe 
to  pay  (in)  exchang(e)  with  Mr.  Stoughton  for  (the)  land  next  (to) 
his,  if  mr.  Stoughton  (be)  please(d);  the  highway  cuts  samuel  max- 
feel  (’)s  (land)  in  length,  20  rods,  (and)  two  rods  wide. 

In  the  town  records,  as  well  as  in  the  church  records,  Richard’s 
name  appears  from  time  to  time  with  those  of  the  others  who  were 
among  the  principal  citizens,  in  the  making  up  of  important  commit¬ 
tees.  He  seemed  more  interested  in  church  matters  than  in  the  town 
affairs. 

At  a  church  meeting  of  December  19,  1653,  Richard  sat  with  his 
father-in-law  “Elder  Withington,"  in  a  conference  on  the  question  for 
the  redemption  of  a  colored  woman,  whose  given  name  was  Dorcas: 

The  vote  was  w(h)  ether  they  were  all  Willinge  that  Dorcas  was  to 
be  Redeemed,  &  that  Ensigne  ffoster  &  the  2  deacons  should  goe  to 
Boston  to  inquire  ffirst  what  the  magist(rate)  could  doe  by  power,  & 
after(ward)  to  goe  &  compound  with  Lieutenant  Cooke,  or  any 
other  ffore  her  Redemptio(n),  &  to  ingage  an  oxe  and  a  Cow  in  mr. 
Howard (’s)  hands  for  p(ar)t  of  payment,  &  in  case  ymselves  ingage 
for  the  Rest  (of)  the  bretheren  above  named,  (names  of  seventeen 
men,  including  Richard  and  his  father-in-law  mentioned)  doe  p(ro)m- 
ise  to  Laye  down  for  the  present  amonge  ym  the  sume  until  it  can 
be  had  againe  from  the  whole  church  by  Contribution,  or  otherwayes, 
the  vote  was  affirmative,  &  *  p(ro)mis(ing)  her  Redemptio  (n) 

*  to  be  free. 

This  colored  woman  seemed  to  be  well-thought  of,  for  years  later 
she  was  received  into  the  Boston  church. 

At  the  church  meeting  on  March  15,  1668,  Richard  was  named, 
with  four  others,  to  be  on  “meassenger”  service,  “to  see  if  Mr.  (Is¬ 
rael)  Stoughton  would  accept  of  ye  office  of  teaching  elder.”  The 
messengers  in  the  following  week  brought  the  information  of  Stough¬ 
ton’s  negative  reply,  the  reason  being  that  “he  did  not  se(e)  meete 
to  accept  of  (the)  office.” 

On  December  13,  1668,  the  church  held  an  election:  “For  a  rul- 
ling  Elder  &  *  two  bretheren  (deacons),  *  (those  who) 

had  (the)  most  Voats  weer  Richard  Baker  &  Deacon  John  Capen.” 
(At  the  following  meeting  of  December  27,  the  church  called  upon 
Richard  for  his  acceptance  of  this  office,  but  he)  being  unwilling  to 
take  ye  office,  upon  his  (declination  *  by)  give(ing)  a  negative 
answer,  whereupon  ye  Church  p(ro)ceeded  in  the(i)r  determination 
to  ordaine  brother  Humphrey (s)  (to  continue  in  his  office). 
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The  town  was  negotiating  with  William  Clark  for  the  purchase  of 
his  “house  and  Land  and  all  his  accommodations  *  for  the  vse  of 
the  minestry  in  dorchester.  ”  On  December  5,  1670,  Richard  was 
chosen,  with  four  others: 

• 

To  Joyn  with  the  Selectmen  in  the  purchase  of  the  house  and  land 
of  William  Clarke.  (But,  according  to  the  entry  of  December  16, 
1670),  it  was  fully  agreed  *  (on)  and  determined  by  a  Vote, 
that  a  Com(m)ittee  should  be  chosen  to  buy  the  house  and  land, 
which  *  (are)  Hudson  Leuerite(’s  property),  for  the  vse  of  the 
minestry,  and  (they  are)  to  remaine  for  that  vse  for  euer.  (The  com¬ 
mittee  consisted  of)  Mr.  Stoughton,  Elder  Humphr(e)y (s) ,  Capt. 
Foster,  Rich.  Leeds  and  Richard  Baker  *  *  for  to  transact  the 

busines(s)  abouesaid  about  buying  the  hous(e)  and  land  which  * 
(are)  Hudson  Leuerit(’s  property)  and  what  they  agree  *  (on) 
shall  be  discharged  by  a  towne  Rate,  both  for  quallety  and  quantety. 

Richard  and  William  Sumner  were  the  choice  of  the  church,  on 
August  17,  1679 : 

To  be  Messengers  to  ye  S(y)nod,  w(hi)ch  is  to  bagin  (on)  ye 
second  Wednesday  in  Sept(embe)r,  being  ye  10th  day  of  ye  month, 
&  ye  deacons  weer  desiered  to  take  Care  *  (of)  their  entertain¬ 
ment  at  Boston,  on  ye  Church('s)  acc(oun)t.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town,  on  September  27,  1680: 

It  was  p(ro)  posed  to  the  church  and  town  to  (choose)  a  Co(m)mit- 
tee  for  to  look  out  for  a  supply  in  the  minestry  vntill  it  pleas(ed)  god 
to  p(re)sent  a  man  whom  the  Church  may  thinke  meet  to  Cal(l)e  to 
(the)  office;  thos(e)  that  are  p(.ro) pounded  are  the  Elder,  * 
(the)  Deacons,  and  the  rest  of  the  Selectmen,  and  Richard  Baker. 
It  being  put  to  *  vote,  was  de(c)lared  in  the  Affirmatiue. 

On  July  5,  1681,  the  elder  of  the  church  made  a  complaint  that: 

Thomas  Davenport  was  under  some  offence  about  ye  exchange  of 
some  land  with  Rob(er)t  Stiles,  in  not  standing  to  his  engagement 
with  S t i  1  ( e ) s  but  disposing  (of)  it  to  another  man,  &  yt  some  breath- 
eren  had  de(a)lt  with  him  about  it  but  could  git  noe  satisfaction,  he 
thought,  yt  ye  Church  might  goe  to  brot(her)  Danford(’)s  hous(e), 
[he  not  being  able  to  com(e)  to  ye  Church]  to  heer  ye  Case,  but  ye 
Church  Concluded  by  a  Vote  to  send  ye  Elder  &  desired  Brother  Sum- 
(n)er,  (the)  brother  deacons,  (and  several  others,  including  Richard 
Baker),  to  heer  ye  Case  &  returne  to  ye  Church  how  they  found  it. 

(  They  reported  on  the  tenth).  After  long  ag(i)tations  they  brought 
it  to  this  conclusion,  yt  brot(her)  Davenport  and  Stiles  (should) 
Cho(o)se  *  some  (other)  men,  each  of  them  to  Consider  of  ye 
matter,  &  they  did  engag(e)  each  to  ye  other  in  a  bond  of  50  pounds, 
to  stand  to  their  determination.  (The  turning  out  of  the  result  was 
that)  Stiles  had  his  land  confeirmed  unto  him. 

Richard  was  appointed  on  a  committee  with  Richard  Withington 
and  the  other  elders  and  deacons,  “to  invite  Mr.  (John)  Danford  to 
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come  &  preach  more  constantly  with  us  upon  try  all.  The  vote,  on 
March  27,  1681,  for  his  call  was  thirty-seven  as  against  twenty-two 
for  a  Mr.  Cushen.  Mr.  Danford,  when  he  came,  gave  his  answer  in 
public,  on  December  25,  1681,  of  his  acceptance  of  the  call. 

(On  December  5,  1681),  it  was  p(ro) posed  to  the  towne  whether 
they  would  haue  a  place  purchased  for  to  build  (on)  or  buy  a  hous(e 
and  land)  for  the  minestry,  and  (the  property)  to  remaine  from  time 
to  time  for  that  vse,  and  not  to  be  al!(i)enated  or  disposed  of  (in)  any 
other  way.  The  Vote  was  in  the  af  (f) ermatiue.  (And  on  the  same 
day)  it  was  Voted  that  Mr.  Stoughton,  Richard  Baker,  Richard  With- 
ington  and  John  Break  should  be  a  Committee  to  look  out  and  treat 
with  p(er)sons  about  such  a  (property),  and  to  accquaint  the  towne 
with  *  possessions  at  the  next  towne  meeting,  or  if  need  re¬ 
quired)  to  call  the  towne  together  to  accquaint  them  (with)  what  is 
likely  to  be  don(e). 

By  the  above  records  we  perceive  that  Richard  was  an  earnest  church 
worker  from  the  time  of  his  joining  it,  and  he  so  continued  until  his 
death  on  October  25,  1689.  So  also  was  his  wife  Faith,  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him  in  passing  away,  on  the  third  of  February  following.  Being 
the  oldest  daughter  of  Henry  Withington,  by  his  first  wife  Anna 
Leech,  she  was  baptized  at  Leigh,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  En¬ 
gland,  on  October  13,  1616.  She  came  with  the  family  of  her  father 
and  stepmother  to  New  England  about  1635,  and  was  soon  afterward 
married  to  Richard.  Her  husband  was  a  native  of  Kent  county  in 
England,  where  he  was  born  about  1614.  They  are  the  ancestors  of 
Walter  Baker,  the  famous  chocolate  manufacturer,  of  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Richard’s  will,  copied  almost  intact  from  the  Suffolk  county  records, 
at  Boston,  is  as  follows: 

The  last  Will  N  Testament  of  me,  Richard  Baker,  of  Dorchester, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolke,  of  his  Ma(jes)tie(’ )s  Territories  in  New 
England,  made  (on)  the  Seventh  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  Sixteen  hundred  (and)  eighty  N  nine,  and  I  do  hereby  revoke 
all  former  wills  whatsoever. 

%  4?  4s  %  4:  4<  % 

Item:  I  give  to  my  son  John  the  orchard  that  he  hath  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  with  all  the  charges  I  was  about  building  his  house;  aho  the 
three  acres  of  land  by  his  house  that  I  had  of  Mr,  Stoughton;  also 
three  acres  of  Marsh  (land),  lyeing  by  the  little  neck,  near  the  pine 
neck. 

Secondly,  I  give  unto  my  son  John  three  acres  of  land,  which  I 
had  upon  Exchange  W(i)th  Richard  Withington,  lyeing  in  the  home 
held  next  (to)  Richard  Leed(’)s,  which  he  hath  now  in  (his)  posses¬ 
sion;  also  I  give  him  Six  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  lyeing  next  (to) 
the  lot  aforesaid  ;  also  I  give  unto  my  son  John  the  house  and  barn 
&  orchard  and  home  lott  which  *  (were)  Increase  Turner (’  )s. 
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Also,  I  give  unto  him  five  acres,  more  or  less,  of  (the)  Salt  Marsh 
(land),  lyeing  in  the  calves(’)  pasture,  now  in  the  hand(s)  of  Jona¬ 
than  Haals;  I  give  him  ten  acres  of  pasture  land,  lyeing  next  to  Mrs. 
Foster(’)s  lott,  which  he  hath  in  his  possession. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  son  James  my  dwelling  house  and  land,  &: 
Carthouse,  and  orchard  about  the  house,  and  Millet(’)s  orchard  &c 
Seven  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  lyeing  by  the  house,  and  two  acres 
(of  the)  fresh  me(a)ddow,  joyning  to  the  land  aforesaid;  also  two 
acres  of  land,  joyning  to  this  (a)foresaid  me(a)ddow;  also  my  two 
oxen  &  horse  and  cart  and  whe(e)les  and  plows;  also  ten  acres  of 
pasture  land,  lyeing  near  Peter  Lyon(’)s  house;  also  I  give  him  my 
de(sk?)  in  the  parlor,  and  all  the  fu(r)niture  belonging  to  it,  and  the 
cubbert  and  tables  and  wooden  chaire  in  the  same  roome. 

Item:  I  give  to  Samuel  Robinson  nine  acres  of  land,  lyeing  in  the 
third  division  that  was  John  Hull(’)s;  also  twenty  acres,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  of  upland  and  Me(a)ddowr  that  I  bought  of  Increase  Roben- 
son,  also  my  part  of  a  little  lot  in  the  first  division  that  wras  Bullock (’  )s. 

Item :  whereas,  there  was  an  exchange  of  land  between  me  and 
James  White,  my  will  is  that  James  White  shall  have  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  acres,  which  he  hath  of  mine  in  his  possession,  provided 
that  I  have  his  land  that  lyeth  by  the  fresh  marsh,  which  (contains) 
eleven  acres. 

I  also  give  to  my  son  James  Baker  the  me(a)ddow,  lyeing  on  the 
South  Side  of  the  Highway  from  the  way  (which  g)o(es)  down  to 
the  Sea  along  by  that,  (and)  which  was  Mason  (’)s;  my  son  James 
shall  have  all  (of)  Mason(’s)  land  untill  it  come(s)  to  the  two  ap(p)le- 
trees,  and  my  son  shall  have  the  rest  next  to  Richard  Leed(’  )s  (land). 

Item :  I  do  also  give  unto  James  White  three  acres  of  upland,  lye¬ 
ing  (in)  the  neck  of  land  between  that  which  was  deacon  Clap(p’)s 
land  and  that  which  was  Capt.  Foster(’)s  from  the  highway  down  to 
the  me(a)ddow,  called  by  the  name  of  the  long  lott.  Also,  I  give  to 
him  a  lott,  lyeing  in  the  third  division,  containing  three  or  four  acres, 
lyeing  neer  to  Peter  Okilly  ( ’ ) s  land,  and  whereas,  I  have  some  more 
land  at  the  neck  of  land  that  has  been  Improved  by  my  son  John  and 
my  selfe,  my  will  is  that  my  son(s)  John  and  James  shall  divide  it 
equally  between  them,  unto  whom  I  give  it  (to)  them. 

Item:  (as)  for  my  daughter  Thankful,  I  finde  by  my  Booke,  that 
she  and  her  husband  have  had  forty  pounds,  most  of  (them)  in  money, 
besides  ten  pounds  in  money,  which  I  lent  (to)  her  husband  William 
Grig(g)s.  I  do  also  will  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Thankful  ten 
pounds  more  to  be  paid  her  by  my  Executors,  after  my  decease,  out 
of  my  moveable  estate. 

Item:  as  for  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Prat(t),  She  *  (has)  had 
thirty-Six  pounds  alre(a)dy,  and  I  do  also  will  and  bequeath  to  her 
fourteen  pounds  more  to  make  it  up  (to)  fifty  pounds  to  be  paid  by 
my  Executors  out  of  my  moveables  within  three  years  after  my  de¬ 
cease;  also,  I  give  her  a  wrood  lott,  containing  about  eleven  acres, 
more  or  less,  lyeing  at  a  place  called  Duncom(’)s  Hill. 

Item:  as  for  my  daughter  Han(n)ah  Wiswell  (and)  her  husband 
have  had,  at  *  least,  three  Score  pounds  already,  as  *  my 
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account  will  appear;  also  I  do  bequeath  unto  her  my  pasture,  lyeing 
(by)  Hakin(’)s  brook,  but  not  to  be  Sould  away;  also  1  do  bequeath 
unto  her  Ten  (pounds)  in  money,  to  be  paid  her  by  my  Executors,  as 
She  Stands  in  need  of  it,  nor  (should)  the  pasture  (be)  Sould  without 
my  Executors(’)  consent. 

As  for  my  land  at  Samelt  brook,  containing  about  thirty  acres,  on 
both  Sides  (of)  the  (high) way  with  the  house  and  Barn,  I  do  will 
and  bequeath  it  unto  my  daughter(s)  Thankful  &  Elizabeth  and  Han- 
(n)ah,  and  James  White,  whose  wi(f)e(’)s  name  was  Sarah,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them  four,  and  if  any  (of  them)  Sell  their  part, 
the  other (s)  shall  have  the  pr(e)fer(ence)  of  it  before  any  other (s); 
also  (as)  for  my  land  neer  goodman  Searl(’)s  (land),  which  was 
Major  Clark(’)s  &  Miller(’)s  lot  &  (as)  for  the  eleven  acres  I  had 
of  James  White  by  the  fresh  Marsh  &  *  a  lot  out  by  Goodman 

Pason(’)s,  those  three  pieces  I  do  will  and  bequeath  to  my  son(s) 
John  And  James  to  (be)  divide(d)  between  them,  and  (as)  for  my 
other  lots,  which  have  not  been  mentioned  in  this  will,  I  do  leave 
*  (them)  to  my  Executors  to  divide  *  (them)  between 

Sarah,  *  (who)  was  James  White (’  )s  wife  and  Thankful,  Eliza¬ 

beth  &  Han(n)ah,  as  my  Executors  Shall  See  meet.  And  (as)  for  my 
moveable  estate,  my  will  is  that  my  moveables  shall  be  divided  (among) 
my  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  which  James  White(’)s  wife  was 
one,  though  deceased,  provided  that  my  son  James  shall  have  two 
parts,  and  the  rest  each  one  part,  provided  also  that  my  son  James 
shall  have  all  the  corn  that  is  in  my  barn,  and  *  Bullock (’  )s  land 
&  Rockey  Hill,  and  Bullock  (’  )s  Orchard  I  do  give  to  my  son  (s)  John 
and  James  to  (be)  divide(d)  between  them.  Also,  I  declare  that  my 
land,  by  James  Robinson (’s  land)  and  at  Brush  hill  and  in  the  fresh 
Marsh,  I  do  bequeath  to  my  son(s)  John  and  James  to  (be)  divide(d) 
between  them,  and  I  do  appoint  my  Son(s)  John  and  James  to  be  my 
Executors  of  this,  my  will,  and  James  Robinson  and  James  White  to 
be  my  overseers  to  see  that  it  be  performed  accordingly. 

Item:  whereas,  there  is  in  the  Second  Coll(u)m(n)  of  this  Instru¬ 
ment,  mention  (is  made)  of  eleven  acres  of  land  I  had  of  James  White 
by  the  fresh  Marsh,  which  I  have  bequeathed  to  my  son(s)  John  & 
James,  there  is  also  about  Seven  acres  of  land,  which  I  had  of  Timo¬ 
thy  Wales  and  Samuel  Rigbee,  which  I  do  also  bequeath  to  my  son(s) 
John  and  James  to  be  divided  between  them,  and  (as)  for  my  other 
lots,  which  I  have  bequeathed,  as  aforesayd,  between  my  four  daugh¬ 
ters  *  mentioned,  my  will  is  that  my  son(s)  Jchn  and  James 
and  my  daughter  Robinson  shall  have  an  equal  part,  with  my  other 
four  daughters.  Also,  my  right  that  I  have  in  the  Ironworkes  at 
Ta(u)nton,  I  do  bequeath  to  my  grandch(i)ld  John  Baker. 

Richard  Baker,  &  a  Seale. 

Signed,  Sealed  &  D(e)l(ivered)  in  (the)  presence  of  us,  viz. :  — 
John  Capen,  Sen(’)r  (and)  A  Sarah  Baker. 

M( emorandum ),  whereas,  it  is  Said  in  the  Second  Coll(u)m(n) 
that  James  Robinson  is  appointed  one  of  the  Overseers  of  this  will,  I, 
John  Capen,  Sen(’)r,  do  own  that  It  was  my  mistake,  it  should  have 
been  Samuel  Robinson,  and  not  James  Robinson;  this  I  own  before 
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I  take  my  oath  as  witness  to  this  will.  John  Capen,  Sen(')r. 

John  Capen,  Sen(')r,  and  Sarah  Baker,  the  two  witnesses  to  this 
Instrument,  personally  appearing  before  John  Richards  and  Samuel 
Sewall,  Esq(uir)e,  Assist(an)ts,  (on  the  19th  of)  Febr(uar)y,  1689, 
made  oath  that  they  were  present  and  did  see  Richard  Baker,  the  Tes¬ 
tator,  Signe(d)  and  Seale(d),  and  heard  him  publish  the  S(ai)d  In¬ 
strument  to  be  his  last  will  and  Testam(en)t,  and  that  he  was  then 
of  disposeing  mind  to  their  best  understanding:  the  S(ai)d  will,  being 
presented  for  probate  by  John  Baker  &  James  Baker,  the  two  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  therein  nominated,  being  present. 

Isa.  Addington,  Cl(e)rke. 

(The  inventory  of  his  estate  amounted  to  ^£7 1,315: 15). 

In  the  Dorchester  town  records  we  find  that,  very  soon  after  his 
becoming  an  inhabitant  he  is  put  down  as  a  considerable  owner  of 
real  estate  in  the  town.  His  homestead  was  a  tract  of  land,  fronting 
southerly  upon  the  road  called  Savin  Hill  avenue.  The  site  of  his 
dwelling  house  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  building,  known  to  the 
contemporary  generation,  as  the  “Tuttle  Mansion.”  He  added,  from 
time  to  time  to  the  original  area  by  purchase  of  adjoining  lands. 

One  of  these  additions  appears  to  have  been  a  tract  on  the  north¬ 
westerly  slope  of  Savin  Hill,  where  up  to  1872  stood  two  dwellings, 
known  from  time  immemorial  as  the  Baker  houses.  That  which  was 
demolished  in  1848  was,  in  all  probability,  the  house  which  Richard 
Baker,  as  he  states  in  his  will,  built  for  his  son  John.  The  statement 
is  made  in  connection  with  a  bequest  to  this  son  of  adjacent  lands. 
Richard  Baker  bequeathed  an  estate  to  his  son  James,  who  was  a 
bachelor,  and  who  in  turn  bequeathed  it  to  his  nephew  John  Wiswall, 
and  the  property  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Wiswall  heirs  until 
1826,  when  it  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Tuttle.  The  premises  referred  to, 
as  bequeated  to  John  Baker,  continued  uninterruptedly  in  possession 
of  some  of  his  descendants  until  the  year  1872. 

The  children  of  Richard  Baker  and  his  wife  were: 

Mary,  baptized  February  14,  1641;  died  August  27,  1714;  was 
married  in  1664  to  Samuel  Robinson,  son  of  William. 

John,  baptized  April  30,  1643;  died  August  26,  1690;  married, 
July  11,  1667,  Preserved,  daughter  of  Thomas  Trott. 
His  old  house,  years  later  in  1776,  was  occupied  as  a  bar¬ 
rack  for  the  American  troops  during  the  siege  of  Boston. 
Walter  Baker,  the  well-known  chocolate  manufacturer,  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  is  on  this  line. 

Sarah,  baptized  June  22,  1645;  died  October  13,  1688;  was 
married,  February  22,  1664  to  James  White,  son  of 
Edward. 

Thankful,  baptized  March  19,  1646;  was  married  to  William 
Griggs. 
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Elizabeth,  1st,  baptized  October  27,  1650;  died  young. 

James,  baptized  April  30,  1654;  died  a  bachelor,  March  30, 
1721;  was  bequeathed  the  homestead  estate  of  his  father; 
appears  to  have  been  a  prosperous  farmer. 

ELIZABETH,  2nd,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Hannah,  born  January  9,  1662;  died  September  18,  1690;  was 
married,  May  5,  1695,  to  John  Wiswall,  son  of  Enoch. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Genealogy  of  Richard  Baker,”  by  Ed¬ 
mund  J.  Baker;  “Henry  Withington  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  Some 
of  His  Descendants,”  by  Frederick  Scherer  Withington;  “History  of 
Dorchester,  (Mass.),”  by  Ebenezer  Clapp,  Jr.;  “Records  of  the 
First  Church  at  Dorchester,  (Mass.),  1656-1734”;  “Annals  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  (Mass.),”  by  James  Blake;  “Dorchester,  (Mass.),  Records 
— Fourth  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  1880”;  and  the 
probated  will. 

ELIZABETH2  BAKER:  See  the  life  story  of  William3  Pratt  in 
the  Pratt  lineage. — Page  48. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  DESCENT 


Richard1  Baker, 

born  ; 

died  1689; 

wife,  Faith-  Withington. 

William3  Pratt, 

1659; 

1713; 

Elizabeth2  Baker. 

Daniel3  Axtell, 

”  1673; 

1736; 

Thankful4  Pratt. 

Henry4 

1715; 

”  1754; 

Jemima4  Leonard. 

Henry5 

1738; 

1818; 

Phoebe4  Condit. 

Simeon6  Cory, 

”  1774; 

1847; 

Rhoda6  Axtell. 

James7 

1801; 

1880; 

Susan7  Mulford. 
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HENRY1  WITHINGTON  was  born  in  Leigh,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  England,  being  baptized  there  on  February  22,  1590.  He 
was  the  son  of  George  and  Margaret  Withington.  He  was  married 
three  times,  the  first  time  in  his  native  town  in  September  of  1615, 
to  Anne  Leech,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  and  Anne  (Yate) 
Leech,  and  was  buried  there  on  September  26,  1621;  the  second 
time,  also  in  the  same  town,  on  September  30,  1622,  to  Elizabeth 
Smith,  who  died  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  February  16,  1660,  ard 
was  a  sister  of  Thomas  Smith,  a  well-known  merchant  of  London; 
and  the  third  time  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  June  of  1662,  to  Marga¬ 
ret  (Turner)  Paul,  who  died  in  Dorchester  on  May  20,  1676,  being 
the  widow  of  Richard  Paul  of  Taunton.  A  deed  of  settlement  made 
by  him  to  her  is  dated  June  25,  1662. 

With  his  second  wife's  two  children,  and  two  by  his  first  wife,  he 
came  to  America,  probably  in  the  ship  The  James ,  with  Rev.  Richard 
Mather  and  others,  arriving  in  Massachusetts  bay  on  August  16, 
1635,  and  settled  in  Dorchester. 

He  was  one  of  the  six  men  who  signed  the  church  covenant  with 
Pastor  Mather  on  September  23,  1636,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  the 
first  ruling  elder  of  the  church,  which  position  he  filled  for  twenty-nine 
years  until  death  closed  his  career.  The  office  was  one  of  much  hon¬ 
or,  and  various  facts  show  that  his  family  was  one  of  social  distinction. 

By  the  order  of  the  town  meeting  of  October  2,  1636,  Henry  was 
among  twelve  responsible  men  to  receive  high  pow'er,  as  per  entry : 

The  names  of  such  as  were  chosen  for  the  ordering  of  the  affa(i)res 
of  the  plantation  to  begin  from  the  second  of  January,  begin  the  first 
Moone  day  of  the  month,  and  so  to  continue  the  monethly  meetings 
for  six  monethes,  or  till  new  (men)  be  chosen,  8  of  which  number 
being  p( re) sent  they  may  act  and  order  any  thing  in  the  Plantation 
according  to  the  scope  of  former  orders  to  that  effect.  If  any  of  these 
shall  be  absent  without  good  cause  allowed  by  the  rest,  [he]  shall  pay 
for  his  so  fayleing  5  shillings;  any  that  shall  come  after  the  houre  of  8 
of  the  clock  to  pay  12  pence,  and  after  9  to  pay  2  shillings;  if  any 
stay  longer,  to  pay  the  full  fine  of  5  shillings;  when  3  of  these  are 
come  together  they  shall  judge  of  the  tyme  this  act  to  continue  for  a 
firme  order  from  l  ime  to  time. 

Henry  was  one  of  the  twelve  selectmen  chosen  in  that  year,  which 
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ensued  in  his  becoming  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  as  well 
as  of  the  church,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  record  of  his  being 
made  a  freeman.  He  helped  in  the  establishing  of  the  town  church. 

At  the  town  meeting  of  January  16,  1637 : 

It  is  ordered  that  Henry  Withington  shall  see  (to)  the  makeing  of 
the  gate  to  the  great  lotts,  at  the  chearge  of  those,  (who)  haue  their 
lotts,  according  to  a  former  order,  and  the  sayd  gate  (is)  to  be 
maynetayned  (by)  all  (of  them  of)  the  sayd  great  lotts  and  also  by 
(those  of)  the  six-acre  lotts. 

At  the  same  meeting  Henry  and  another  man,  Zachariah  Whit¬ 
man,  were  told  “tov(i)ewthe  pale  in  the  field  next  to  their  houses.’’ 
The  word  “pale"  evidently  means  pointed  slab,  or  picket,  staked  in 
for  fencing  sometime  later. 

Whenever  a  call  to  arms  was  necessary  it  was  ordered,  on  March 
9,  1637: 

That  any  of  the  members,  or  housekeep(e) rs  *  (who)  shalbe 
Chosen  to  goe  *  (as)  a  souldier,  and  ha(s)  *  Charge  of 
(a)  busenesse  to  leaue  behind  him,  he  may  commend  the  Care  of  his 
busenesse  to  some  friend  (whom)  he  shall  nominate,  (and)  who,  if 
he  cannot  (go)  himself  or  p(ro)cure  (some  one  else)  to  doe  it,  at 
the  same  wages  that  is  giuen  to  the  souldiers,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
Henry  Withington,  Mr.  Brankard,  Mr.  Bates  and  Nathaniel  duncan, 
or  any  of  them,  to  enjoyne  any  who(m)  they  shall  thinke  fitt  to  worke 
in  this  k[ind]  for  the  helpe  of  such  as  shall  need,  and  if  any  being  so 
(en)joyned  shall  refuse  to  worke,  he  shall  pay  hue  shill (ings)  for  such 
refusall,  to  be  leuied  by  distresse. 

By  an  entry  of  March  18,  1638,  we  find  on  the  list  that  Henry  was 
among  our  ancestors  who  shared  in  the  proportional  division  of  land, 
as  follows : 


The  Proportion  which  each 
man  is  to  haue  in  the  necke,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rule,  agreed  on 
for  deuideing  the  same  as  here- 
vnder  foll(owing): 

Akers  Quarters  Rodes 

Mr.  Gilbert  9  0  20 

Mr.  Withington  7  2  2 

Will.  Blake  3  2  0 


The  Proportion  which  each 
man  is  to  haue  of  the  Cowes(’ ) 
Pasture  and  other  land  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  of  deuision,  for 
euery  on(e)  this  (side)  of  the 
Riuer. 

Akers  Quarters  Rodes 

9  1  28 

7  3  6 

5  0  0 


It  was  in  accordance  with  an  ordinance  created  early  in  January 
of  1638,  that : 

All  the  land  in  common  within  Dorchester,  on  both  sides  (of)  the 
river  Naponset  shall  be  diuided,  according  to  the  rule  alre(a)dy  agreed 
vpon,  for  deuideing  the  necke  all  conuenient  watering  places  to  be 
left  common,  and  this  diuision  to  be  according  to  states  and  p(er)sons, 
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as  it  stands  now,  (the)  1 6 ( th  of)  January,  the  tyme  of  the  making 
(of)  this  order. 

Henry  purchased  and  occupied  the  house  built  on  the  lot  formerly 
owned  by  Matthias  Sension  (or  St.  John),  who  moved  to  Windsor, 

Conn.  At  the  town  meeting  of  April  23,  1638  it  was  ordered  that 
he : 

Shall  haue  adjoyned  to  his  house  that  was  Mr.  Sension(')s,  the 
swamp  aboue  and  the  swamp  beneath  the  house,  for  which  he 
p(r)omiseth  to  leaue  out  the  springs  for  watering  (the)  Cattle  (in) 
the  Wynter  tyme,  and  to  leaue  the  Water  (on  the)  out  side. 

It  is  recorded,  on  September  29,  1639,  that : 

Mr.  Tho.  Clerk  hath  sould  vnto  Henry  W (i)thingto(n)  all  his 
Com(m)on(age)  *  (in)  the  great  necke  at  Squantum,  which 
Late(ly)  he  purchased  of  William  Read,  (they)  beinge  ffour  acres, 
(and  on  October  20,  1639),  William  Clerke  hath  sould  vnto  Henry 
Withingto(n)  all  his  land  at  (the)  Squanum  necke,  w’hich  he  Lately 
purchased  of  Mr.  Hill,  which  he  doth  vphold  to  be  7  akres,  and  if  it 
Fall(s)  short  of  so  much,  he  is  to  abate  of  what  he  hath  receaued 
after  20  s(hillings)  the  acre. 

On  March  1,  1648,  Henry  sold  the  Sension  property  to  John  Bir- 
chall  and  had  it  entered  in  record  as  follows  : 

These  pr(e)sents  do  beare  witnes(s)  that  the  days  abou(e)  said, 
I,  henry  withington,  of  dorchester,  haue  sould  vnto  John  Birchall,  of 
the  same  towne,  the  House  plot  that  late(ly)  was  mr.  Senssion(’ )s, 
with  the  Cellar  and  the  Land  now  Fenced  Round  by  the  afforesaid 
John  Birchall,  estimated  halfe  an  acre  or  thereabout (s) ,  be  it  more 
or  Lesse  to  be  by  him  and  his  heires  enjoyed  Foreuer,  and  Further 
that  th?  afforesaid  John  Birchall  and  his  heires  and  successors  shall, 
From  tyme  to  tyme,  at  al ( 1 )  tymes,  sufficiently  maintaine  and  keepe 
vp  the  said  Fence  Round  about  the  afforesaid  Land,  to  saue  the 
(a)Foresaid  henry  and  his  successors  from  damage  through  any  p(ar)t 
of  that  fence,  and  it  is,  moreouer,  agreed  and  consented  vnto  by  the 
afforesaid  John  Birchall  for  himselfe  and  his  heires  and  successors 
that  neither  he  nor  they  shall  sell  or  Lett  the  house  and  Land  affore¬ 
said,  vnto  any  p(er)son  or  p(er)sons,  but  such  as  shall  be  ap(p)rou- 
ed  of  by  the  Selectmen  of  Dorchester,  for  the  tyme  beinge:  wit- 
nes(s)  our  hands  the  daye  and  yeare  abouesaid. — Witnessed  and 
Recorded  by  John  Wisw’all  moderator  p’  tempore.  —  (Signed)  Hen¬ 
ry  Withington.  —  (Signed)  the  marke  (of)  John  Birchall. 

For  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school  in  Dorchester  the  tow  n  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  matter  on  February  7,  1642,  which  resulted  in  the 
passing  of  a  confirmative  resolution,  and  in  the  getting  of  seventy- 
one  signatures  affixed,  one  of  which  being  Henry  Withington’s.  It 
closes  with  the : 

Memorandum  that  before  the  subscribing  of  these  pr(e)sents  the 
donours,  afoi  (e)sayd,  did  further  agree  and  declare  that  it  was,  and 
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is,  the(i)re  myned(s)  and  true  intencons  that  if,  at  any  tyme  ther(e) 
shall  happen  and  fall  out  a  schoolmaster  by  means  of  death,  or  other- 
wis(e),  yet  the  rents  and  p(ro)fitts  inhuinge  and  arisinge  of  the  sayd 
I  (s) land  shalbe  converted  and  applied  only  to  and  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  vse  of  the  schoole,  either  augmentinge  the  stipend  for  a 
schoolmaster,  or  otherwise,  but  not  for  any  other  vse. 

Henry  was  one  of  the  five  men  designated  by  the  town  to  formu¬ 
late  a  set  of  agreements,  to  be  submitted  to  the  land  proprietors  for 
their  approval.  It  was  adopted  on  January  28,  1646,  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  the  records : 

It  is  ordered,  and  also  agreed  by  the  p(ro) prieters  of  the  field, 
behind  Mrs.  StoughtonO )s  that  they  shall  make  vpp  all,the  fence 
belonginge  to  the  sayd  field,  and  not  to  alter  the  sayd  fence  by  f(u)r- 
ther  inlarg(e)ment  of  the  field.  And  that  the  p(ro) prieters  of  that 
side  (of)  the  sayd  field  next  (to)  the  highway  against  Mr.  Clarke (’)s 
house,  shall  fence  that  side  and  (its)  ends  p(ro)  porconable  to  the(i)re 
an(c)iente  fencing,  accordinge  to  (the)  former  agreement.  And 
the  other  side  and  ends  next  vnto  meadows  and  Rockey  hill  shalbe 
fenced  by  the  p(ro) prietors  of  that  side,  accordinge  to  (the)  former 
p(ro)porcon  agreed  vppon.  And  if  by  any  p(ro)vidence  any  of  the 
sides  of  the  fence  be  altered  in  future  tyme,  to  the  benefitt,  or  hin¬ 
drance  of  any  of  the  sayd  sides,  each  side  shall  haue  the  benefitt  or 
hindrance  of  such  alteration  without  respect  one  to  the  other. 

It  is,  fu(r)ther,  agreed  that  the  fence  of  the  sayd  field  shalbe  kept 
vp,  winter  and  summer,  for  the  better  securinge  (of  the)  English 
graine.  And  two  men  (are)  to  be  Chosen  yearelie  to  see  that  the 
fence  be  sufficient. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  sayd  field  shalbe  stinted  for  the  pasture  of 

it,  accordinge  to  p(ro)porcon  of  each  man(')s  land  accomptinge  and 
valueinge  (of)  one  acker  of  the  meadow,  to  two  ackers  of  the  stub¬ 
ble,  and  for  the  stinte  to  be  one  acker  and  half  to  a  Mare,  and  two 
ackers  to  a  mare  and  (its)  Colt,  and  one  acker  for  a  Cowe,  or  ox, 
and  to  accounte  for  yo(u)nger  three  two-yeare  olds  to  two  Cowes; 
twro  yearlings  to  a  Cowe,  and  fower  Calues  to  one  Cowe,  the  tyme 
when  to  put  in  (the)  Cattle  and  how7  long  to  be  kept  there,  to  the 
Discretion  of  the  two  men  *  (who)  are  yearlie  Chosen  to  looke 
to  the  field (s).  And  the  two  Chosen  men  at  the  yeare(’)s  end 
(are)  to  warne  (at)  a  meetinge  of  all  the  p(ro) prietors,  to  make 
Eleccon  of  two  others  to  Effect  the  same  worke. 

And  it  is  agreed  by  the  p(ro) prietors  abouesayd  that  whosoeuer 
shall  leave  oppen  his  gates,  do (o) res,  or  barres  shalbe  accounted  let¬ 
ters  downe  of  fence.  • 

And  whosoeuer  shall  pulle  vp  the(i)r  fence  and  lay  the  field  open 
shall  forfeit,  for  soe  doinge  fiue  shillings,  p(er)  the  rode,  and  soe 
p(ro)  porconable  for  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  rods,  or  measure. 

And  whos(o)eu(er)  shalbe  found  defectiue  in  the(i)re  fence,  or  in 
the (i) re  stinte,  or  shall  transgresse  against  this  order,  shalbe  lyable  for 
euerie  rode  of  fence  found  insufficient,  three  shillings  and  fow(r)e 
pence  for  this  year,  accordinge  to  the  towne  order,  and  after  this 
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yeare  shalbe  lyable  for  euerie  rode  of  fence  found  insufficient,  Two 
shillings.  And  for  euerie  beast  put  in  aboue  the  stint,  twelve  pence 
for  euerie  tyme,  to  be  levied  by  distresse  by  the  sayd  Chosen  men  to 
the  vse  of  the  other  p(ro) prietors.  And  the  Chosen  men  (are)  to 
be  carefull  to  see  those  that  shall  pull  vp  fence,  and  to  levie  the(i)re 
fines. 

The  two  men  (chosen)  by  the  seaven  men  are  to  looke  to  these 
orders  and  agre(e) ments,  and  to  doe  the  duties  of  the  same  they  are 
Chosen  for  this  yeare,  viz. :  John  Greenway  and  John  Kinslie. 

1'hese  orders  and  agre(e) ments  abouesayd  to  contynue,  and  not  to 
be  altered,  but  by  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  p(ro) prietors. 

At  the  town  meeting  on  March  10,  1656,  it  was  given  out  “the 
names  of  such  as  ar(e)  app(o)inted  to  v(i)ewe  the  fence  in  the 
Com(m)on  f(i)eldes,  for  this  yeare  1656.”  Elder  Withington  and 
James  Minot  were  designated  to  look  over  the  fence  at  the  “f(i)eld 
behind  Mrs.  St(ough)ton(’ )s.  ”  The  elder  was  appointed  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1660,  to  share  with  Richard  Baker,  our  ancestor,  on  view¬ 
ing  the  fence  at  the  same  field  behind  Mrs.  Stoughton’s.  “Mr. 
Withington,  *  (and)  Stephen  Minot”  were  named  as  “field 

viewers,”  on  April  4,  1664,  to  look  over  the  field  behind  “Mr(s). 
Stoughton(’)s  (field).” 

Being  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  Henry  became  one  of  the  original 
stockholders  of  the  first  iron  works  founded  in  the  American  colo¬ 
nies,  on  the  “Two-Mile  River”  in  Taunton.  Later,  he  was  one 
of  the  thirteen  stockholders  who  were  taken  into  partnership  on  the 
drawing  up  of  a  lease  of  the  works  in  1660.  The  plant  evidently 
was  intended  by  its  original  founder  and  operator,  James  Leonard, 
senior,  to  be  named  for  Henry  Withington,  notwithstanding  the  Cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  name  “Whittington”  and  “Whittenton”  in  his  forge 
papers.  Today,  it  is  known  as  the  Whittenton  Mills  company. 

Henry's  signature  appears  in  a  petition  “to  the  Hon(o)r(e)d 
Gouv(er)n(o)r  (and)  the  Deputy  Gouv (er) n (o) r,  together,  with 
the  honor (e)d  magistrates  and  (the)  house  of  Deputies,”  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  General  Court  assembled  in  Boston  on  October  19, 
1664.  The  petition  was  an  appeal  for  the  protection  of  their  land 
rights  and  privileges,  because  of  the  political  change  in  England, 
Charles  II.,  having  ascended  the  throne. 

In  that  year  one  of  the  steps  taken  toward  a  more  liberal  conces¬ 
sion  was  made  for  the  admission  of  new  members  to  the  Dorchester 
church.  It  was  proposed  to  receive  male  members  by  having  their 
confession  taken  in  private  in  writing,  and  announced  publicly  to  the 
church,  they  standing  up  and  acknowledging  it.  Elder  Withington 
informed  the  church  that  he  had  “resolved  to  lay  down  his  appoint- 
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(ment)  of  seating”  the  members  in  the  meeting-house,  the  other 
elders  not  acting  with  him.  It  was  a  thankless  office  and  he,  being 
quite  aged,  had  a  hard  task  of  it.  He  also  informed  the  church  that, 
from  some  “natuial  infirmity”  in  the  elders,  they  had  desired  Deacon 
Capen  to  read  the  psalms. 

Henry’s  death  from  natural  causes  is  chronicled  in  the  church  rec¬ 
ord  as  follows : 

The  2(nd)  of  ye  [12th]  (February)  (16)66,  Elder  henry  With- 
ington  departed  this  lif(e)  on  ye  last  day  of  ye  weeke  towards  night, 
after  he  had  faithfully  served  in  yt  office  of  a  Rulling  elder  about  29 
or  30  years,  in  this  Church,  at  Dorchester,  being  ye  2(nd)  Church 
officer  yt  was  taken  away  by  death. 

The  records  attest  to  the  fact  that  he  was  universally  beloved,  re¬ 
spected,  and  trusted.  Rev.  Richard  Mather  called  him  his  ‘‘Beloved 
Friend,”  and  made  him  overseer  of  his  will  in  1664.  Rev.  Samuel 
Danforth  said  of  him  that  he  was  “a  man  that  excelled  in  wisdom, 
meekness  and  go(o)dness. ” 

In  his  will,  dated  January  8,  1664,  Henry  says  that  he  is  “about 
the  age  of  76  yeares,  or  vpon  77,  (but)  being  in  perfect  memory’  ’  he 
proceeds  to  give  his  directions  for  the  distribution  of  his  estate  as  he 
wished  done : 

*  *  My  will  is,  That  my  sonn  Richard  Withington,  one  of 

my  Executors,  shall  well  &  truly  performe  vnto  my  wife  Margeiie  all 
such  Agreements  as  are  Expressed  in  a  writting,  made  &  sealed  before 
our  marriage,  bearing  date  25:4:  (June)  1662,  witnessed  by  Mr.  John 
Eliott  &  Mr..  Samuel  Danforth,  And  then  soe  doing,  it  giue(s)  vnto 
him  all  the  rest  of  my  House  &  Orchard  &  Lands  that  I  haue  in 
Dorchester,  Except  Tenn  Acres  in  the  Twenty-Acre  Lott,  which 
Tenn  Acres  I  giue  to  my  dau(ghter)  Batte,  &  I  Except  also  my  devi¬ 
sion  of  Land,  which  is  about  30  Acres,  lying  neere  Ded (h)am  mill 
which,  if  it  bee  not  sold  before  my  death  my  will  is  that  it  shall  bee 
sould  &  come  in  as  part  of  my  Estate,  And  also  I  Except  all  my  Land 
that  is  mine  about  (the)  Sension (’ )s  House,  which  Land  I  Giue  to 
my  dau(ghter)  Batte,  to  bee  hers  foreuer,  And  her  Husband  shall 
haue  noe  power  to  dispose  of  it  without  her  free  Consent.  But  all 
my  Land,  Except  these  parcells  Excepted,  I  Giue  to  my  sonn  Richard 
to  bee  his  foreuer.  And  (as)  for  my  goods,  my  debts  and  buriall 
(expenses)  being  discharged  out  of  the  whole  (estate),  I  Give  as  fol- 
loweth  namely,  *  my  Beloued  wife  Margerie  .£10,  ouer  & 
besides  that  .£10,  I  promised  her  before  our  marriage,  which  is  sett 
downe  in  a  writting,  aforesayd.  And  to  my  sonn  Richard  .£10,  &  to 
his  fowre  sonns  John,  Ebenezer,  Henry  &  Phillip,  each,  .£5;  to  Mr. 
Mather,  .£5;  Mr.  T(h)ompeon,  .£5;  And  towards  the  maintenance 
of  an  able  ministrie  in  Dorchester,  which  they  haue  or  may  chuse,  I 
Give  .£20  to  bee  improved  by  the  Deacons  then  in  being,  And  the 
bennifitt  thereof  shall  bee  brought  in  yearely  to  the  Select  men  then  in 
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being,  to  bee  giuen  to  the  vse  aforesaid.  And  ,£10  more  I  Giue  vnto 
the  poorest  inhabitants  in  Dorchester,  And  the  said  .£10  shall  bee 
disposed  *  (of)  &  by  the  discresion  of  the  Deacons  then  in 
being.  I  Giue  vnto  John  Baker,  ,£5,  Samuell  Batte,  .£5,  Samuell 
Pauli,  .£5,  (and)  Samuell  Danforth,  £ 5 .  To  all  the  Childeren  I  am 
Grandfather  vnto,  Except  Mary  Robinson,  &  such  Children  as  I  haue 
herein  giuen  legacies  vnto,  I  giue  each  of  them,  40j.  (As)  for  the 
rest  of  my  goods,  legacies  being  discharged,  shall  bee  Equally  diuided 
among  my  3  dau(ghter)s,  namely  Faith  Baker,  Mary  Danforth  and 
Anna  Batte.  And  for  that  Five  Acres  of  Land  that  I  lat(e)ly  bought 
of  James  Batte,  at  the  south  End  of  his  Lott  next  (to)  the  Highway, 
which  Cost  mee  .£16,  it  is  my  will  that  she,  I  meane  my  dau(ghter) 
Batte,  shall  haue  that  Fiue  Acres,  &  shee  shall  dispose  of  it  for  her 
good  &  for  her  Children,  but  her  Husband  shall  haue  no  power  to 
sell  it  away  without  her  Consent,  nor  any  Land  that  I  haue  given  her 
Elsewhere.  And  further,  it  is  my  meaninge,  that  this  £  16,  which 
the  land  Cost  mee,  though  the  Land  Returne  (given)  her  aforesayd, 
yet  it  shall  bee  recorded  as  part  of  that  Portion  which  I  leaue  with  hir 
other  Sisters.  For  my  Executors,  I  Appoint  my  sonn  Richard  With- 
ington  &  my  sonn  Richard  Baker;  for  my  Ouerseers,  my  sonn  Mr. 
Thomas  Danforth  &  my  sonn  James  Batte.  The  legacies  [are  to  be 
paid]  one  halfe  within  a  yeare  after  my  death,  &  the  other  halfe  the 
next  yeare  after,  if  it  may  bee  well  had  &  done. — Witnes(s)  hereof, 
Enoch  Wiswall  (and)  Samuell  Pauli.  —  (Signed),  Henry  Withington. 

In  a  codicil,  Mr.  Withington  states,  that  he  has  given  to  his  son 
Richard  the  ten  pounds  as  expressed  in  his  will,  and  also  delivered 
to  him  the  five  pounds  intended  for  John  Withington,  his  oldest  son, 
and : 

For  the  Tenn  Acres  of  Land  I  gaue  to  my  daughter  Batte,  lying 
in  the  Twenty  Acre-Lott,  I  haue  sold  that  since  to  Samuell  Clap(p) 
&  haue  deliuered  &  given  to  her  and  her  husband  all  my  Land  at 
(the)  Sension  (’ )s  house.  (All  which  is  acknowledged  by  Richard 
Withington.  Samuel  Paul  acknowledges)  that  I  haue  receiued  from 
my  father  Henry  Withington,  that  Fiue  pounds  w  hich  *  (are) 
Expressed  in  his  will,  to  bee  Giuen  me,  23:9:  (November),  1666. — 
15,  February,  166(7),  Enoch  Wiswell  &  Samuel  Paul  deposed. 

An  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  Elder  Henry  Withington,  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  who  deceased  this  life  February  2,  166(7),  (was)  taken  & 
appraised  by  John  Capen,  sen(')r,  &  William  Sumner,  March  6, 
1666-7. — Am(oun)t  ,£850:17:3;  Due  from  the  Estate,  £  14:4:6. 
(Mentions),  Mu  p(ar)t  of  three  Ketches;  Vs  of  a  warehouse  at  Bos¬ 
ton;  two  shares  in  the  iron  works  at  Ta(u)nton,  Richard  Baker  & 
Richard  Withington,  deposed  to  this  inventory,  May  2,  1667. 

Henry’s  children  by  his  first  wife,  baptized  at  Leigh,  county  of 
Lancaster,  England,  were: 

FAI  TH,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Richard,  baptized  May  3,  1618;  died  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
December  22,  1701,  “Aged  about  84 married  about 
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1648,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth  (Syb- 
thorpe)  Eliot,  and  a  niece  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  ‘‘the  Apos¬ 
tle  to  the  Indians.  ” 

His  children  by  his  second  wife,  probably,  born  in  London,  En¬ 
gland,  were : 

Mary,  born  about  1623;  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  26, 
1697;  was  married  to  Thomas,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Danforth,  at  Framingham,  England,  February  23, 
1644.  f 

Anne,  born  about  1625;  died  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1692;  was  married  about  1647  to  James,  son  of 
James  and  Alice  (Glover)  Bates. 

Authorities  consulted :  “Henry  Withington  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
and  Some  of  his  Descendants/'  by  Frederic  Scherer  Withington,  in 
the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register;  Dorchester 
(Mass.)  Records,  Fourth  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners”; 
“Records  of  the  First  Church  at  Dorchester,  (Mass.),  1636-1734”; 
“History  of  Dorchester,  (Mass.)/’  by  Ebenezer  Clapp,  jr. ;  “History 
of  Taunton,  Mass.,”  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  D.D.;  and  the 
probated  will. 

FAITH2  WITHINGTON  :  See  the  life  story  of  Richard  Baker 
in  the  Baker  lineage. — Page  56. 
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1689; 
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Faith2  Withington. 
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SOLOMON1  LEONARD,  the  earliest  settler  in  this  country 
and  the  ancestor  of  what  has  long  been  known  as  the  “Bridgewater 
branch  of  the  Leonard  family,"  must  have  been  born  about  1610,  in 
Monmouthshire,  or  its  vicinity,  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  England. 

It  seems  that  he  emigrated  first  to  Leyden,  Holland,  probably  with 
his  father  whose  first  name,  it  is  believed,  was  Samuel.  There  is 
some  probability  that  they  came  to  this  country  together — if  so,  the 
father  must  have  died  soon  after  his  arrival.  The  exact  date  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  emigration  to  this  country  and  the  place  from  which  he  em¬ 
barked,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain. 

Hon.  Nahum  Mitchell’s  “History  of  Bridgewater’’  states:  “In 
1629,  thirty-five  of  the  Leyden  people,  with  their  families,  arrived 
at  Plymouth,  and  in  1630,  sixty  more  came.  Many  of  the  Bridge- 
water  proprietors  were  doubtless  among  these."  It  has  been  stated 
that  Solomon  Leonard  came  with  the  family  of  Minister  Robinson, 
but  Manning  Leonard’s  investigation  seems  to  prove  that  only  one  of 
the  family,  his  son  Isaac,  came  in  1631.  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
he  came  with  Roger  Chandler  and  perhaps  Edmund  Chandler,  who 
were  probably  brothers.  They  were  both  taxed  in  Plymouth,  being 
admitted  as  freeman  in  1633,  and  soon  after  they  were  in  Duxbury 
where  both  had  grants  of  land. 

Solomon  was  in  the  service  of  the  colony  company  in  Plymouth 
for  a  time,  but  became  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Duxbury.  The 
history  of  this  town  says  that  it  was  settled  by  the  people  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  that  they  were,  many  of  them,  of  the  highest  respect¬ 
ability,  being  prominent  and  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  Of 
the  twelve  subscribers  to  the  civil  compact,  signed  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Maytiowcr  in  November,  1620,  and  who  survived  the  fatal  first  win¬ 
ter,  seven — “Elder  Brewster,  Capt.  Standish,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  How¬ 
land,  Francis  Eaton,  Peter  Brown  and  Geo.  Soule" — became  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Duxbury.  At  one  time  it  was  of  vast  area,  including  within 
its  bounds  Pembroke,  Hanson,  Marshfield,  Bridgewater  and  a  part 
of  Kingston. 

The  exact  date  of  Solomon  Leonard’s  settlement  in  Duxbury  can¬ 
not  be  determined.  The  records  show  he  was  there  when  the  town 
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was  incorporated  in  1637.  He  had  land  at  “Blue  Fish,”  in  what  is 
now  the  northerly  part  of  the  village  of  Duxbury,  near  the  bay. 

The  records  of  that  period  “that  escaped  the  ravages  of  fire  and 
flood,”  and  notably  of  decay  from  lack  of  proper  care,  are  very  mea¬ 
ger  and  imperfect,  and  so  incomplete  that  the  historian  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  is  often  sorely  perplexed  and  disappointed  in  his  research! 
Manning  Leonard,  the  compiler  of  this  family  record,  has  ransacked 
all  the  musty  archives  and  records  of  the  period  that  are  accessible; 
and  for  those  who  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  origi¬ 
nals,  verbatim  copies  will  be  given  to  some  extent,  as  gathered  from 
the  “Records  of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  New  England.”  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  excerpts: 

May  7,  1638 — Solomon  Lenner  is  promised  lands  on  (the)  Dux- 
burrow  side  [in  p(ar)te  of  those  due  to  him  for  his  service]  in  some 
convenient  place. 

February  4,  1638-9 — Solomon  Lenner  is  granted  twenty-five  acres 
of  land,  to  bee  layed  forth  for  him  by  Edmond  Chaundlor,  w(hi)ch 
was  layd  forth  for  him,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lands  granted  to  Ed¬ 
mond  Chaund(l)or,  and  ranging,  as  his  doth,  north  east  in  length, 
and  south  &  by  west  from  the  marked  treeys,  and  bounded  at  the 
vpper  end  w(i)th  a  swamp.  ^  7 

September  16,  1645 — Memorand(um)  That  Morris  Truant  and 
Solomon  Lenner,  of  Duxborrow,  came  before  the  Gou(ver)nor  and 
acknowledged  That  they  have  mutually  exchaunged  their  new  Dwell¬ 
ing  houses  and  vplands  and  me(a)ddows,  w(hi)ch  now  they  haue  in 
possession,  or  any  graunt  of  The  one  w(i)th  the  other,  So  that  the 
said  Morris  Traunt  shall  haue  and  enjoy  the  house,  vplands  and 
me(a)ddow  of  the  said  Solomon  Lenner,  w(hi)ch  he  lately  bought 
of  Edward  Bumpas,  and  all  the  p(ar)cell  of  Com (m) on  land  w(hi)ch 
the  Town  of  Duxborrow  graunted  (to)  the  said  Solomon,  lying  be¬ 
twixt  *  the  said  house  &  land  I  purchased  of  Edward  Bumpas  as 
aforesaid,  and  (those  of)  Mr.  Aldens. — And  likewise  That  the  said 
Solomon  Lenner  shall  haue  and  enjoy  the  house,  garden  &  buildings 
and  vplands  and  me(a)ddow  w(hi)ch  app(er)tained  to  the  said  Mor¬ 
ris  Traunt,  at  (the)  Blew  ffish  River,  w(i)th  all  and  singular,  the 
app(u)rten(an)ce(s)  &  to  the  said  pr(e)mis(e)s  belonging. 

No  record  of  conveyance  of  this  land,  “lately  bought  of  Edward 
Bumpas,”  can  be  found,  or  of  the  lands  of  Solomon  Leonard  when 
sold  by  him.  It  should  be  stated  that,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances, 
at  that  period  and  for  fifty  years  subsequently",  deeds  of  purchases 
were  never  recorded. 

In  the  “Spooner  Memorial,”  by  Hon.  Thomas  Spooner,  it  is  stat¬ 
ed  that  Solomon  Leonard  was  admitted  as  a  freeman  in  1643,  but  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  printed  list  of  those  admitted  from  Dux- 

a  :?  .  .'t .. 

bury  that  year.  He  is  enumerated  among  those  “males  that  are  able 
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to  bear  arms,  from  XVI  years  old  to  60  years,  w(i)thin  the  Towne- 
shipp  of  Duxbury,  1643." 

July  28,  1649 — G(e)org(e)  Partridg(e)  of  the  towne  of  Duxbery, 
in  the  Coliny  of  New  Plymouth,  in  New  England,  in  america,  Tay- 
ler, — in  consideration  of  the  S(u)m  of  fouer  pound(s)  sterling,  to 
him  alre(a)dy  payed  by  Serge(a)nt  William  Mer(r)icke  and  John 
Vobes,  of  the  towne  aforesaid — sold  vnto  (them)  about  hue  acars  or 
thereabouts,  in  Duxbery  aforesaid,  at  poulder  point  betwixt  * 
the  land  of  G(e)org(e)  Soule  on  the  one  side,  and  (that  of)  Solomon 
Len(n)erson  on  the  other  side. 

Associated  with  the  renowned  Miles  Standish,  John  Alden,  Con¬ 
stant  Southworth,  William  Bradford  and  others — fifty-four  in  all — 
Solomon  became  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Bridgewater,  being 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  there,  as  James  Savage  says  in  his  “Genea¬ 
logical  Dictionary,"  as  early  as  1645,  but  it  must  have  been  some 
years  later.  The  grant  of  the  plantation  by  the  court  was  not  made 
until  1645,  when  the  Indian  title  to  the  territory  was  made,  by  a  deed 
by  “the  good  old  Massasoit,"  on  March  23,  1649.  The  town  was 
not  incorporated  as  a  distinct  township  until  1656.  It  contained  at 
one  time  about  ninety-six  square  miles  of  territory,  the  greater  part 
of  Abington  and  of  what  is  now  Hanson  being  included  within  its 
bounds,  as  well  as  the  “Four  Bridgewaters. "  T  he  North  Parish  is 
now  the  thriving  city  of  Brockton. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  near  what  is  now  West  Bridgewater. 
Each  settler  had  a  grant  of  a  house  lot  of  six  acres  on  the  town  river, 
then  called  Nuckatest  or  Nunckctest ,  an  Indian  name,  in  close  affinity 
with  the  pond,  from  which  it  flow's,  now  called  Nippenicket ,  but  for¬ 
merly  written  Neapnucket  or  Neapnuncket.  The  first  lots  were  taken 
up  in  West  Bridgewater,  and  the  first  houses  built  and  the  first  im¬ 
provements  were  made  there;  and  the  settlement  was  called  after  the 
name  of  the  river  Nunckctest  or  Nunckcty ,  sometimes  Unkety. 

These  Indian  names  were  variously  written.  In  Governor  Hinck¬ 
ley's  deed  of  confirmation  the  pond  itself  is  called  Unketest.  The 
plantation  bore  the  more  general  appellation  of  Sa tucket.  These  house 
lots  were  contiguous,  and  the  settlement  was  compact  with  a  view  to 
mutual  aid  when  common  protection  and  defence  against  the  Indians 
were  required,  and  extended  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Solomon 
Leonard’s  house  lot  seems  to  have  been  near  the  center.  On  this 
he  erected  an  humble  habitation  that  was  probably  the  dwelling  place 
of  himself  and  his  family  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

As  the  settlers  had  aided  in  the  subduing  and  settlement  of  the  two 
towns  their  lives  must  have  been  filled  with  almost  ceaseless  care  and 
labor,  with  few  conveniences  and  no  superfluities.  Their  dwelling 
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houses,  like  the  others  of  that  period,  were  probably  made  from  hewn 

logs,  with  the  spaces  filled  with  clay;  the  chimney  built  of  sticks  or 

stones  and  plastered  outside  and  inside  with  clay,  was  built  against 

one  side  end  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  Their  clothing  was  of 

homespun  wool,  flax  or  hemp,  supplemented  perhaps  with  leather 

made  from  the  skins  of  deer.  Their  food  consisted  of  various  prepa¬ 
ir  ; 

rations  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  rye  or  wheat  bread,  of  a  few  vegeta- 

t- 

bles,  fish,  clams,  lobsters,  wild  game,  and  in  their  season,  of  berries 
and  wild  fruit  that  were  abundant  in  New  England;  beef  and  mutton, 
being  luxuries,  were  seldom  indulged  in;  and  potatoes,  tea  or  coffee 
were  unknown.  Their  dishes  doubtless  were  few,  being  mainly  of 
wood,  with  perhaps  a  plate  or  two  of  pewter. 

The  settlers  were  uneducated,  and  evidently  among  the  “rude  fore1 
fathers,'’  but  they  were  respectable,  honest,  industrious,  frugal  and 
thrifty,  and  these  traits  have  been  transmitted  to  their  descendants  of 
the  present  day. 

A  church  was  built  in  Duxbury  as  early  as  1632.  Rev.  Ralph  Par¬ 
tridge,  “a  man  of  pious  and  blameless  life,  gentleness  of  spiiit,  meek¬ 
ness  of  heart,”  was  its  minister  from  1637  until  his  death  in  1658. 
Whether  Solomon  and  his  family  were  members  it  is  impossible  to 
state,  as  the  records  of  the  church  were  burned  with  those  of  the 
town.  Nor  can  Manning  Leonard  tell  if  they  were  members  even  of 
the  church  in  Bridgewater,  which  was  established  with  the  first  settle¬ 
ment.  Rev.  James  Keith,  its  first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1664, 
and  continued  in  its  service  until  his  death  in  1719.  He  “did  not 
preach,  nor  did  his  hearers  practice  a  sickly  sentimentality,  which 
showed  more  sympathy  for  the  criminal  than  love  for  the  observance 
of  law”;  but  he  taught,  and  they  believed  in  a  strict  obedience  to  law 
and  in  a  speedy  punishment  of  its  violators.  They  devoutly  believed 
in  prayer  and  trusted  in  God;  but  they  also  trusted  in  their  own  right 
arm  to  achieve  their  defence.  When  attacked  by  the  Indians,  whom 
they  treated  with  uniform  kindness,  they  did  not  abandon  their  homes, 
as  advised  by  the  other  timid  settlements,  nor  did  they  tremblingly 
wait  for  Omnipotence  specially  to  interpose  for  their  deliverance;  but, 
seizing  their  weapons  with  resolute  hearts  they  attacked  the  foe  and 
drove  him  from  their  settlement. 

Although  all  their  lives  were  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  instruc¬ 
tion  by  the  schoolmaster  and  the  appliances  of  the  schools  that  after¬ 
wards  became  so  common,  Solomon  and  his  family  must  have  acquir¬ 
ed  instruction  and  growth  in  grace,  refinement  and  virtue  from  the 
daily  intercourse  with  their  neighbors,  some  of  whom  perchance  lad 
more  culture  and  intelligence;  and  from  the  ministration,  instruction, 
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and  example  of  such  pious,  faithful  and  beloved  ministers  as  Rev. 
Ralph  Partridge  and  Rev.  James  Leith. 

Solomon’s  name  appears  once  more  before  his  death  in  the  “Colo¬ 
ny  Records,”  March  4,  1658-9: 

An  Inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  an  English  Man  which  some 
Indians  took  up  out  of  the  River  of  Tettscutt ,  a  little  below  Hemaskett. 
Wee  found  noe  blemish  about  the  man  that  should,  in  any  way, 
cause  his  death,  but  as  we  conceive,  (he)  was  drowned  accidentally. 

Solomon  was  associated  on  the  inquest  with  thirteen  citizens  of 
Bridgewater,  whom  we  find  prominently  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  town. 

Soon  after  this  period  he  seems  to  have  acquired  the  respectable 
title  of  “Goodman  Lennerson,”  which  he  bore  until  his  death.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  when  that  event  occurred.  He  was 
probably  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  West  Bridgewater,  “but  no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day”;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  members  of  his  family.  Solomon’s 
death  is  mentioned  in  the  “History  of  Bridgewater”  as  of  1686,  and 
this  error  is  repeated  by  Savage  and  innumerable  other  w  riters.  T  his 
seems  very  strange,  for  these  gentlemen  were  familiar  with  the  court 
records  of  Plymouth,  the  records  of  deeds  there,  and  the  “Proprie¬ 
tors  (')  Records  of  Bridgewater,”  any  one  of  which  would  have 
shown  that  he  must  have  died  many  years  before  the  period  named. 

The  Bridgewater  historian  says  Solomon’s  estate  “was  settled  by 
his  son  Samuel,  and  was  the  first  settlement  recorded  in  Plymouth 
Probate  Court.”  The  Leonard  compiler  fails  to  find  any  record  of 
the  settlement  of  the  estate.  Only  a  few  papers  relating  to  transac¬ 
tions  during  that  period  can  be  found.  At  the  time  of  King  Philip’s 
War  and  subsequently,  the  anticipated  or  actual  raids  of  the  Indians 
occasioned  frequent  hasty  removal  of  the  probate  court’s  papers  and 
records  for  safe-keeping,  which  resulted  in  serious  losses.  For  sever¬ 
al  years  the  whole  country  was  agitated  by  and  absorbed  in  the  Indian 
wars,  and  nearly  everything  else  seems  to  have  been  left  to  “take 
care  of  itself.”  It  is  quite  impossible  in  these  peaceful  times  for  us 
to  have  any  conception  of  the  affairs  of  that  period.  It  may  be  stated 
here  that  Duxbury,  which  was  the  parent  town  of  Bridgewater,  lost 
all  of  its  town  records  previous  to  1654 — said  to  have  been  burnt. 

The  colony  records  of  births  and  deaths  previous  to  1647  were  lost; 
and  in  1838  all  of  the  records  of  the  town  of  Taunton  w*ere  destroyed 
by  fire. 

A  confirmatory  deed  is  recorded  in  the  “Plymouth  Colony  Rec¬ 
ords,”  stating : 
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Forasmuch  as  my  father  Sollomon  Leonard,  of  Bridgewater,  while 
he  was  living  did,  with  my  mother,  fully  and  firmly  bestow  on  my 
brother  John  Leonard  fifty  acres  of  land,  being  and  but(t)ing  on  the 
South,  or  southwesterly  syde  of  (the)  Punkatest  river,  next  adjoin¬ 
ing  unto  Elder  Brett  his  fifty-acre  Lott,  that  he  bought  or  exchanged 
with  Robert  Latham  on  the  one  syde  and  unto  my  land  on  the  other 
syde,  with  all  the  me(a)ddow — and  not  having  made  (a)  Deed  of 
Gift  unto  my  brother  John  Leonard,  being  prevented  by  death,  I, 
samuell  Leonard — confirm — my  hand  and  seal  this  first  of  the  third 
month,  (May),  1671. 

This  gives  approximately  the  termination  of  their  father’s  life  as 
being  at  this  period. 

Needing  a  substantiation  to  prove  his  claim  to  a  tract  of  land  ex¬ 
changed  from  Solomon  Leonard,  deceased,  Nicholas  Byram  requested 
the  presence  of  Solomon’s  son  Samuel  before  Constant  Southworth, 
“assistant,”  on  June  2,  1674.  Following  is  the  record: 

Whereas,  Nicholas  Byram  and  Sollomon  Leonard  did  exchange 
land(s)  and  possess  them  several  years  before  the  death  of  Sollomon 
Leonard  &  Samuell  Leonard,  his  son,  doe  ratify  and  confirm  the  said 
Exchange,  & c. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  dated 
October  27,  1675 : 

In  reference  vnto  the  dispose  (of  the  estate)  of  Sollomon  Leonard- 
son,  of  Bridgewater,  deceased,  the  Court  *  (has)  ordered,  that 
such  p(ar)ticulars  as  belong  to  Samuel  Leonardson,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  said  Leonardson,  being  firstly  sett  apart,  viz. :  fifty  acres  of 
vpland,  lying  on  the  southsyde  of  (the)  Nunckatesett  Riuer,  and 
twenty  more  adjoining  to  it,  on  the  northerly  syde  thereof,  and  twelue 
acres,  lying  att  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  on  which  the  house  stand- 
eth,  and  three  lotts  of  me(a)ddow,  containing  two  acres  and  a  halfe, 
or  thereabouts,  to  a  lott,  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  appertaining  to  John 
Leonardson,  the  second  son  of  the  said  Sollomon  Leonardson,  and 
all  debts  and  dues  owing  to  any  from  the  estate,  being  first  payed,  the 
Court  doth  order,  settle  and  distribute  the  remainder  as  followe.th:  — 

Viz. :  that  Samuell  Leonardson,  the  eldest  son  of  the  said  Sollo¬ 
mon  Leonardson,  shall  haue  a  double  portion,  with  what  hee  hath 
alre(a)ddy  receiued  from  him  of  his  estate,  both  real  and  p(er)son- 
all,  according  to  law,  and  the  remainder  to  be  equall(y)  deuided 
amongst  the  reste  of  the  children  in  equall  and  alike  proportions, 
prouided  that  what  any  of  them  haue  receiued  of  theire  father(’)  es¬ 
tate  be  likewise  rec( k)oned  onward  to  them  off  their  p(ar)tes. 

The  court  then  granted  Samuel  Leonard:  /•  .. 

L(  e)tres  of  adminnester(ation),  on  the  estate  of  Sollomon  Leon¬ 
ardson,  deceased;  and  the  Court  doe  request  Elder  Brett  and  Mr. 
Samuell  Edson  to  be  supervisors  .and  assistant(s)  vnto  the  said  ad- 
minnestor,  in  things  proueing  difficult  relating  to  the  p(re)mises. 
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Why  legal  steps  were  not  sooner  taken  to  settle  the  estate  Manning 
Leonard  can  only  conjecture.  Perhaps  efforts  to  do  this  by  agree¬ 
ment  were  made  and  failed.  Possibly,  it  may  have  been  arranged  to 
defer  it  until  after  the  death  of  the  widow,  which  had  doubtless  al¬ 
ready  occurred  as  no  mention  is  made  of  her  nor  of  provision  granted 
in  the  order  of  the  court. 

In  a  search  which  Manning  Leonard  made  at  the  probate  office  in 
Plymouth  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  found  among  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  papers  that  had  “escaped  the  ravages  of  the  war,”  the  origi¬ 
nal  bond,  given  by  Samuel  Leonard  to  settle  his  father’s  estate.  The 
following  is  a  copy : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  Samuel  Leonardson,  of  the 
towne  of  Bridgewater,  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  New  Plymouth,  Car¬ 
penter,  do  acknowledge  myself,  hereby,  to  stand  bound  unto  the 
Gove(r)nor  and  (the)  Court  of  Plymouth  aforesaid,  in  the  penall(ty) 
sum  of  one  hundred  pound  (s)  for  the  payment  of  which  sum  well 
and  truly  to  be  made  I  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors  and  admin¬ 
istrators  firmly  by  these  presents,  sealed  and  given,  this  27  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1675. 

The  condition  of  the  above-written  obligation  is  such  that,  where¬ 
as,  the  above-bounden  Samuel  Leonardson  hath  obtained  letters  of 
administration  to  administer  on  the  estate  of  Solomon  Leonardson, 
of  the  towne  of  Bridgewater,  in  the  Colone  aforesaid,  weaver.  If, 
therefore,  the  said  Samuel,  administrator,  shall  and  do  pay  all  such 
debt  accounts  of  his  said  administration,  and  be  re(a)ddy  to  give  an 
account  thereof  unto  the  said  Court,  when  by  them  required  and 
keep  and  save  harmless  the  said  Gov(ernor)  and  (the)  Court  from 
such  damage  as  may  ac(c)r(ue)  unto  them  by  his  said  administration, 
That  then  this  obligation  to  be  void  and  of  non-effect,  or  otherwise 
to  remaine  in  full  force,  strength  and  vertue. 

(Signed),  Samuel  leonard,  (Seal). 

In  the  administrator’s  bond  Solomon  Leonard  is  called  “weaver.’’ 
Phis  is  the  only  instance  that  has  been  found  where  he  has  been  so 
called.  In  all  legal  instruments  of  that  day  it  was  the  custom  to 
name  the  employment  of  the  parties.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  weaving  in  his  early  years  and  followed 
it  to  some  extent  through  life,  but  more  probable  that  he  had  become 
unable  to  perform  the  hard  work  of  the  farm  and  the  last  work  he 
did  was  that  of  weaving. 

A  grant  of  land  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the  family  by  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  colony  at  “Saconett,"  alter  the  father’s  death.  On  account 
of  Manning  Leonard’s  inability  to  trace  Solomon’s  life  thoroughly, 
he  gives  only  twro  records  in  the  hope  that  some  one  else  may  be 
more  successful  in  getting  others : 

Att  this  Court  (July  3,  1679)  John  Leonard  appeared  to  request 
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a  competency  of  land  for  the  supply  of  himself  and  his  bretheren  in 
the  right  of  his  father,  being  one  of  the  old  servants;  in  answers 
th(e)r(e)of,  (the)  court  *  (has)  giuen  libertie  to  him,  in  the 
behalfe  of  himselfe  and  bretheren,  to  look  out  for  (an)  accomm)o- 
dation  in  any  land  that  is  free,  being  not  conque(red)  land,  nor 
otherwise  engaged;  and  in  case  they  shall  not  be  supplied,  that  they 
apply  themselves  to  the  Saconett  companie  att  their  next  meeting, 
that  they  may  be  supplyed  out  of  that  grant  if  the  companie  shall  see 
reason,  or  in  that  which  did  belonge  to  Totamumucke. 

July  7,  1680: — This  Court  doth  order,  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thom¬ 
as,  Capt.  Benjamin  Church  and  William  Paybody  shall  bound  out 
(of)  Tatamanucke(’ )s  thousand  acress  of  land  att  or  about  Saconett, 
from  the  lands  of  Mamanewett;  and  the  Court  *  (has)  graunted 
an  hundred  and  fifty  acres  thereof,  viz. :  of  the  said  Tatamanucke(’ )s 
land,  vnto  Samuell  and  John  Leonardson. 

It  seems  that  the  grant  was  a  recompensation  for  the  service  their 
father  rendered  in  the  early  days  when  Plymouth  was  settled,  as  he 
is  listed  as  one  of  the  1  ‘companie (’ )s  servants.”  They  would  object 
if  any  part  of  the  conquered  Indian  land  was  tendered  to  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  portion  in  the  “Tatamanucke’  ’  land  was  set  apart  for 
the  Leonard  brethren.  Most  of  the  children  of  the  Mayflower  pas¬ 
sengers  were  given  “grants”  in  that  division. 

After  a  faithful,  indefatigable  search  of  many  years  on  the  part  of 
the  Leonard  tracer,  he  was  obliged  to  say  that  no  record  could  be 
found  of  the  family  name  of  Solomon’s  wife,  or  of  the  date  of  their 
marriage,  or  of  the  births  of  their  children.  He  only  found  that  she 
bore  the  excellent  name  of  Mary,  which  has  been  so  creditably  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  families  of  her  descendants.  They  were  undoubtedly 
married  before  1640,  and  had  a  large  family  of  children,  most  of  them 
probably  being  born  in  Duxbury,  and  several  dying  while  young. 

It  is  observed  that  in  the  early  records  the  family  name  is  written 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as  Leonardson,  Lennerson  and  Lenner,  but 
by  the  members  of  the  family  themselves  it  is  always  written  Leonard. 
It  was  quite  common  at  that  period  to  distinguish  the  son  from  the 
father  by  adding  “son”  to  the  name.  In  some  cases  the  additional 
syllable  was  permanently  adopted. 

It  seems  that  two  of  Solomon’s  sons,  John  and  Jacob,  married  into 
the  family  of  Roger  Chandler,  as  their  respective  wives’  given  names 
are  the  same  as  appear  in  the  Chandler  family  list.  In  the  “Ply¬ 
mouth  Colony  Records,”  dated  October  3,  1665,  there  appears  a 
record  that  “the  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Roger  Chandler  (are  grant¬ 
ed)  to  each  of  them  fifty  acres,  lying  between  the  Bay  line  and  the 
bounds  of  Taunton.” 

The  “Taunton  Records”  show  that  ten  acres  at  Cranberry  Mead- 
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ows,  North  Purchase,  in  the  right  of  the  court  grant  to  the  “three 
daughters  of  Roger  Chandler,’'  were  confirmed  to  “John  Leonard, 
of  Bridgewater,’’  July  12,  1692. 

All  the  children  of  Solomon  and  his  wife  Mary,  wdth  the  exception 
of  two,  were  born  in  Duxbury. 

Samuel,  born  about  1643;  died  in  Griswold,  Mass.,  after  1720; 
he  married  before  1676,  his  first  wife  Abigail,  daughter  of 
John  and  Sarah  Wood,  of  Plymouth,  and  his  second  after 
1700,  being  Deborah,  whose  family  name  is  unknown. 

John,  born  about  1645;  was  living  in  August  of  1701;  married 
about  1670,  Sarah,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  “three 
sisters,”  a  daughter  of  Roger  Chandler. 

Jacob,  born  about  1647;  died  in  1717;  married  about  the  time 
when  he  became  of  age;  his  first  wife,  being  Phebe  who 
died  before  1679,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  “three 
sisters,”  a  daughter  of  Roger  Chandler;  his  second  wife 
was  Susanna,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Experience  (Phil¬ 
lips)  King,  of  Weymouth. 

ISAAC,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Solomon,  born  in  Bridgewater  about  1650;  died  May  14,  1686; 
married  Mary,  w'hose  maiden  name  is  unknown. 

Mary,  born  after  1650;  was  married,  December  24,  1673,  to 
John  Pollard,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  as  his  second  wife. 

Authority  consulted :  Solomon  Leonard  and  His  Descendants,” 
by  Manning  Leonard. 
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ISAAC2  LEONARD  was  born,  probably  in  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
about  1650.  He  was  one  of  the  eight  hundred  and  forty  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  “Narragansett  fight,”  during  King  Philip’s  war, 
December  19,  1675,  and  to  whom,  sixty  years  afterwards,  seven 
townships  were  granted  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Fourteen  of 
the  number  were  from  Bridgewater,  and  when  their  shares  were 
drawn  on  October  17,  1733  only  two  were  living.  Isaac’s  share 
was  drawn  by  his  son  Isaac.  These  grants  were  confirmed  by  the 
legislature  on  April  18,  1735.  It  has  never  been  ascertained  where 
Isaac’s  grant  of  land  was  located. 

Isaac  probably  married  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  a  lady  of 
his  choice  by  the  Christian  name  of  Deliverance,  whose  surname  the 
Leonard  compiler  was  not  able  to  find.  Deeds  of  land  in  Bridge- 
water,  made  out  to  him  by  his  oldest  brother  Samuel,  in  1677  and 
1678,  are  on  record.  In  the  “Proprietors’  Records,”  there  is  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  his  twenty -five-acre  tract,  “where  his  house  stands,”  and 
again,  in  February  of  1679,  of  his  getting  five  acres  at  the  head  of 
his  tract.  The  tract  was  in  the  “fifty-acar  Lott,”  belonging  to  both 
himself  and  his  brother  Jacob: 

Isaack(’)s  part,  being  next  (to)  his  brother  John(’s)  fifty-acar 
Lott,  to  the  eastward  and  Jacob  Leonard (’s)  to  the  westward,  be¬ 
ing  twenty-five  acars,  running  the  same  length  and  bre(a)dth  with 
the  aforesaid  fifty-acar  Lott  of  their  Brother  John(’)s,’  ranging  upon 
the  same  point  of  compas(s)  and  Butting  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  Jacob(’)s  part  of  his  fifty  acres  of  Land  being  twenty-five 
acres,  lieth  to  the  westward  of  Isa(a)ck(’)s  twenty-five  acres,  and 
(was)  bounded  by  the  twenty-acar  Lott  of  his  brother  Samuel  Leon¬ 
ard  to  the  westward,  all  the  aforesaid  lands,  Butting  on  the  river. 

Isaac,  it  seems,  owned  land  in  Mendon,  being  taxed  in  1691, 
1693,  1695  and  1696.  Probably  he  lived  there  a  part  of  that  period. 
He  also  owned  land  in  Worcester,  as  Judge  Mitchell,  in  his  “His¬ 
tory  of  Bridgewater,”  expresses  the  belief  that,  when  he  deeded  his 
homestead  in  Bridgewater,  April  17,  1717,  to  his  son  Joseph,  he 
probably  moved  to  Worcester.  He  conveyed  his  land  in  that  town 
to  Nathaniel  Jones  by  deed  in  which  he  called  himself  a  “weaver.” 
The  deed  is  dated  March  27,  1717.  His  wife  Deliverance  signed  it 
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on  March  7,  1720,  and  two  days  afterwards,  Benjamin  Leonard,  his 
youngest  son,  appeared  before  the  “General  Court  of  Sessions,” 
certifying  that  he  saw  his  father  sign  the  deed.  Probably  he  had 
died  about  this  period.  His  wife  was  one  or  the  original  members 
of  the  Second  church  of  Bridgewater. 

The  children  of  Isaac,  all  born  in  Bridgewater,  were: 

Isaac,  born  about  or  before  1678;  was  living  in  February  of 
1735;  married  on  April  16,  1701,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Guildo  Bailey,  who  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Randall. 

Hannah,  born  March  15,  1680;  died  April  22,  1753;  was  mar¬ 
ried  first,  in  1697,  to  David  Newton,  of  Marlborough,  a 
grandson  of  Richard  Newton  who  came  there  from  En¬ 
gland  before  1640,  and  the  second  time,  after  1702,  to 
Nathaniel  Manley,  of  Easton. 

Deliverance  was  married  to  Samuel  Washburn,  jr. ,  of  Bridge- 
water,  January  9,  1701.  She  must  have  died  a  short  time 
after  her  marriage,  for  her  husband  took  a  second  wife, 
in  1703. 

Joseph,  as  there  were  five  Joseph  Leonards  living  in  Bridge- 
water  in  his  time,  it  has  been  impossible  to  identify  each 
of  them. 

BENJAMIN,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Authority  consulted:  “Solomon  Leonard  and  His  Descendants,” 
by  Manning  Leonard. 
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BENJAMIN3  LEONARD  was  born  in  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
sometime  before  or  after  1690.  He  was  married  twice;  his  first  wife 
was  Hannah,  daughter  of  William  Phillips  and  Hannah  Gilbert,  of 
Taunton,  Mass,,  the  wedding  taking  place  on  August  15,  1715. 
Their  married  life  lasted  fifteen  years,  his  wife  dying  about  1730. 
He  took  for  his  second  wife,  four  years  later,  Mary,  daughter  of 
James  and  Betty  (Hatch)  Cudworth,  on  June  13,  1734.  She  died  in 
Mendham,  N.  J. ,  November  5,  1778,  in  her  seventy-fifth  year. 

According  to  the  deeds  recorded  on  December  13,  1720,  and  on 
May  31,  1722,  Benjamin  and  his  first  wife  conveyed,  on  the  first 
date,  to  Joseph  Leonard,  his  brother,  their  homestead,  in  exchange 
for  a  part  of  land  owned  by  Joseph,  and  on  the  latter  date,  they  con¬ 
veyed  the  same  to  “Eleazer  Carver,  jr. ,  Bloomer  (iron  manufac¬ 
turer),  of  Bridgewater,”  for  a  consideration.  After  the  sale  they 
bought  a  part  of  the  homestead  of  William  Phillips,  his  wife’s  deceas¬ 
ed  father,  to  which  they  moved  before  July  1,  1725.  This  home¬ 
stead  was  in  that  part  of  Taunton  which  became  Dighton  in  1712, 
and  Berkley  in  1735.  Deeds  of  purchases  and  sales  of  land  by  them 
are  on  record  up  to  1723.  Their  leaving  the  town  of  Bridgewater 
and  moving  to  Taunton  was  probably  caused  by  the  trouble  which 
Benjamin  had  with  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  pastor  of  the  Second  church, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  following  minute  of  a  church  meet¬ 
ing  explains  it: 

On  the  21  (st  of)  March,  1721,  the  Ch(urc)h  met,  and  ye  Occa¬ 
sion  of  it  was  some  reflecting  words,  spoken  by  Be(n)j(amin)  Leon¬ 
ard  against  the  pastor,  When  he  made  ye  following  Confession  and 
was  forgiven  by  ye  Ch(urc)h: 

I  must  needs  Own  yt  I  have  not  attended  ye  rule  in  being  so  rash 
&  unadvised,  in  taking  up  and  publishing  a  groundless  report  against 
my  Pastor  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  with  respect  to  his  wronging  rry  uncle 
Samuel  Leonard,  about  (the)  Twenty-five  pounds.  I  desire  forgive¬ 
ness  from  God,  and  from  Mr.  Allen,  and  from  the  whole  Ch(urc)h, 
hoping  I  shall  be  more  Careful  of  him,  of  them,  &  of  myself  for  (in) 
time  to  Come. — Benjamin  Leonard  owned  this  before  ye  Ch(urc)h. 
— Attest,  Benj.  Allen,  Pastor. 

After  his  second  marriage  Benjamin  and  his  wife  Mary  must  have 
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lived  in  Berkley  as,  on  March  16,  1737,  they  for  six  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  sold  to  John  Paul,  of  the  same  town,  “my  home¬ 
stead  where  I  now  dwell  in  Berkley.”  They  also  sold  a  tract  of 
land  and  a  meadow  to  Elkanah  Babbitt,  on  November  2,  1738. 

After  this,  the  compiler  of  the  Leonard  genealogy  could  find  no 
further  trace  of  this  family.  Evidently  he  wras  not  aware  that  the 
family  moved  with  Henry4  Axtell  to  Morris  county,  New  Jersey, 
about  1740.  Benjamin’s  first  cousin,  Enoch  Leonard,  had  settled 
there,  so  had  the  Byrams  and  the  Cooks,  who  came  from  Plymouth 
county.  Possibly  there  were  several  others  from  the  same  place. 
Whether  they  appeared  there  ahead  or  came  with  the  party  later,  we 
cannot  discover.  Some  of  the  Leonard  relatives  settled  elsew  here  in 
New  Jersey. 

Benjamin  settled  somewhere  outside  of  Mendham  towmship  and  liv¬ 
ed  there  as  late  as  1748.  Mendham,  in  the  old  records,  originally 
was  called  either  Mendum,  or  Mendom.  As  there  was  a  village 
near-by  from  whence  he  came,  which  was  known  as  Mendon,  and 
still  is,  is  not  it  possible  that,  by  an  inadvertent  slip  of  the  pen,  it  was 
given  the  former  name  when  the  latter  was  intended? 

In  a  book  of  surveys  of  lands  entitled  “East  Jersey  Proprietors,’ 
now  in  the  keeping  at  Perth  Amboy,  there  are  two  surveys  on  record 
made  in  different  sections,  in  the  so-called  Somerset  county,  for  Ben¬ 
jamin  Leonard.  One  was  for  a  tract,  situated,  “lying  and  being  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,”  containing  forty-three  acres,  and  the  other, 
situated  in  the  “s(ai)d  County  of  Somerset,  on  the  west  side  of 
(the)  Passaic  river,”  containing  nine  acres  and  five-tenths.  These 
two  tracts  put  together  were  “fifty-two  acres  and  a  half,  strict  meas¬ 
ure,  to  which  the  s(ai)d  Benjamin  Leonard  *  (was)  entitled  by 
virtue  of  his  deed,  for  the  s(ai)d  quantity’’  he  secured  by  purchase 
from  Joseph  Ogden  on  April  1,  1740. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Ogden  was  a  man  of  means  as  he  had  in  his 
possession  a  large  tract  of  three  hundred  acres  he  bought  on  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1739,  out  of  James  Alexander’s  “shares  of  propriety.” 

In  the  first  survey,  made  by  Gersham  Mott  on  the  authorization 
of  James  Alexander,  the  tract  is  described: 

Begin (n)ing  at  a  pepperidge  tree,  corner  of  Joseph  Gear(ing’s) 
land,  at  a  place  called  Rocksiticus,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  afore¬ 
said,  thence  running  west  along  (the)  s(ai)d  Gear(ing’s)  line,  six¬ 
teen  Chains  to  a  Post,  thence  South  nine  degrees  (and)  thirty  min¬ 
utes  w’est,  six  chains  and  tw'enty-five  links  to  a  dead  Oak  (tree), 
thence  north  eighty-four  degrees,  east  two  chains  and  seventy-five 
links  to  a  small  walnut  (tree),  supposed  to  be  Dunstar(')s  corner, 
thence  south  fifty  degrees,  east  nineteen  chains  to  a  red  oak  (tree), 
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th  ence  north  seventy-four  degrees,  east  twenty-three  chains  to  a  post, 
thence  north  forty-nine  degrees,  west  seventeen  chains  and  fifty  links, 
partly  by  Jeremiah  Brown’s  land  to  a  red  oak  (tree),  thence  west 
eight  chains  to  the  beginning. 

Of  the  second  survey,  made  by  Jonathan  Sargent,  and  deputized 
by  the  same  proprietors,  the  description  is : 

Beginning  at  a  birch  tree,  Marked  on  four  sides,  standing  on  ye 
side  of  (the)  s(ai)d  river,  supposed  to  be  about  three  miles  below 
the  head  spring  thereof,  and  five  chains  upstream  from  a  certain  path 
crossing  (the)  s(ai)d  river,  which  leads  from  (the  land  of)  John 
Linsley,  Esq.,  to  Rocksiticus,  thence  running  south  eighteen  degrees 
(and)  thirty  minutes,  west  fourteen  chains  and  forty  links,  thence 
south  sixty-four  degrees,  east  ten  chains  and  nineteen  links  to  (the) 
s(ai)d  river,  thence  up  the  stream  there  *  north,  twelve  degrees, 
west  one  chain  and  fifty  links,  thence  north  eight  degrees,  east  six 
chains,  and  from  thence  up  stream  to  where  it  began. 

Roxiticus  township  is  really  within  the  boundaries  of  Morris  coun¬ 
ty.  For  many  years  there  was  a  controversy  about  the  boundary  line 
between  the  counties  of  Morris  and  Somerset,  so  that  any  particular 
piece  of  property  inside  these  counties  might  be  improperly  located. 

To  strengthen  Benjamin’s  proof  of  his  possession  of  these  two  sur¬ 
veyed  tracts  it  seems,  the  following  additional  part  was  appended 
thereto  on  record,  so  as  to  trace  in  the  records  whence  the  land  that 
was  owned  by  the  original  possessor  was  acquired : 

(In  the)  grant  which  the  s(ai)d  James  Alexander  had  (his)  right(s) 
*  *  of  the  shares  of  property,  vested  in  him  by  sundry  Con¬ 

veyances,  appearing  upon  record  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  in  part  of  his, 
the  s(ai)d  James’,  warrant  from  the  Council  of  (the)  Proprietors  for 
291378  acres,  dated  the  8th  of  March  1739/40,  and  recorded  in  Lib. 
W:  fol  4:,  witness  my  hand,  the  twenty-third  day  of  March  1743/4, 
Ja(s).  Alexander,  Surv(eyo)r  Gen  (era)  11. 

If  Benjamin  made  his  will  it  is  not  on  record.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  The  nearest  guess  to  point  it  out  is  in  the  will 
of  Joseph  Thompson,  of  Mendham,  dated  July  4,  1749,  which  men¬ 
tions  the  “meadow,  15  acres,  (I)  purchased  of  Benjamin  Leonard, 
deceased.”  His  homestead  may  have  been  on  the  “road  from  Rock- 
sitecos  to  Morristown. 

In  the  absence  of  his  will  there  are  indications  that  the  division  of 
his  estate  was  made  years  later,  when  his  son  Benjamin  and  his  wife 
Martha  conveyed  by  deed,  dated  August  11,  1758,  and  recorded  on 
December  6,  1765,  to  John  Cary  a  piece  of  land,  containing  about 
sixty-five  acres  for  a  consideration  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
sterling.  It  seems  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  land  in  the  original  tract 
which  his  father  bought  in  1740,  as  the  name  of  Joseph  Gearings  is 
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mentioned.  The  transfer  of  the  land  was  witnessed  by  Samuel  Hud¬ 
son  and  William  Alexander,  the  latter  being,  it  is  thought,  a  son  of 
James  Alexander,  the  man  who  owned  the  land.  The  description  is 
as  follows : 

Beginning  at  a  Black  ash  tree,  standing  by  (the)  Pissaic  River,  or 
the  South  side,  it  being  a  corner  of  that  tract  of  land  (the)  said  Cary 
bought  of  John  Ed(d)y,  from  thence  running  South  15  degrees, 
West  35  chain (s)  and  70  links  to  a  corner  of  Joseph  Gearing('s) 
land,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  near  Gearing(’)s  House,  from 
thence  North  54  degrees,  West  6  chain (s)  and  50  links  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road,  from  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  road,  North  6 
degrees,  East  8  chains,  from  thence  North  67  degrees,  West  13 
chain(s)  and  50  links  to  Joseph  Hind  (’ )s  land,  from  thence  North 
20  degrees,  East  along  (the)  said  Hind's  Line  25  chain (s)  to  (the) 
Pissaic  River,  from  thence  down  the  several  courses  of  (the)  said 
River  to  the  First  mentioned  Corner. 

As  is  stated  in  Henry  Axtell's  life  story,  it  seems  by  the  deed  of 
young  Benjamin’s  aunt  Jemima,  John  Cary  bought  her  father’s  land 
from  her  in  1751  to  increase  his  holdings.  It  is  evident  that  Ben¬ 
jamin’s  father,  his  uncle-in-law  Henry  Axtell,  John  Cary,  Joseph 
Guerin,  and  Joseph  Thompson  were  all  living  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

The  children  of  Benjamin  by  his  first  wife  were: 

JEMIMA,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Lydia,  born  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  September  17,  1718;  not 
traced. 

Hannah,  born  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  September  26,  1720; 
not  traced. 

Benjamin,  born  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  September  6,  1722;  mar¬ 
ried  Martha  Hains,  March  8,  1750.  She  died  on  May 
15,  1793,  as  inscribed  on  her  tombstone  at  the  Hilltop 
cemetery,  Mendham,  N.  J. 

William,  born  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  December  17,  1724;  was  a 
witness  to  William  Axtell’s  will  of  November  25,  1749 
at  Mendham,  N.  J. 

Caleb,  born  in  laun ton,  Mass.,  September  23,  1726;  married 
Jemima  Minthorn,  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  January  27, 
1748;  was  a  witness  to  the  will  of  Ebenezer  By  ram,  of 
“Mendum,”  in  1753. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Solomon  Leonard  and  His  Descen¬ 

dants,”  by  Manning  Leonard;  “Combined  Church  Registers  of 
Morristown  First  Presbyterian  Church”;  and  “Abstract  of  Wills  of 
New  Jersey.” 

JEMIMA4  LEONARD:  See  the  life  story  of  Henry4  Axtell  in 
the  Axtell  lineage. — Page  18. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  DESCENT 


Solomon1  Leonard,  bom 

Isaac2 

Benjamin3 

Henry4  Axtell, 

Henry5 

Simeon6  Cory, 

James" 


1610;  died  abt. 

1670 

1650;  ”  ” 

1720 

1690;  ”  ” 

1730 

1715; 

1754 

1738; 

1818 

1774; 

1847 

1801; 

1880 

wife,  Mary. 

Deliverance. 
Hannah4  Gilbert. 
lemima4  Leonard. 
Phoebe4  Condit. 
Rhoda6  Axtell. 
Susan"  Mulford. 
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WILLIAM1  PHILLIPS  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Cohannet  land  purchase,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  made  in  1637. 
He  was  among  the  forty-six  original  settlers  who  had  their  title  to 
their  land  affixed  on  a  document  from  Massasoit,  the  friendly  sachem 
of  the  Wampanoags.  Precisely  when  the  deal  was  made  is  not 
known  as  no  man  of  this  generation  has  seen  the  deed,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  But  fortunately  a  confirmatory 
deed  of  the  first  purchase  from  Philip,  son  of  the  deceased  sachem, 
made  years  later,  is  in  existence,  and  may  be  found  in  the  “Plymouth 
Records  of  Deeds.”  The  purchase  wras  made  by  an  elderly  widow’ 
named  Elizabeth  Pool.  The  “year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven”  is  given  as  the  year  in  which  “the  plantation  w  as  bought 
of  Ousamequin  (Massasoit).” 

The  confirmatory  deed  bearing  date  of  July  20,  1686,  states: 

That  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pool,  formerly  of  Taunton,  did,  for  and  in 
behalf  of  the  said  town  of  Taunton,  purchase  the  lands  of  Tittiquet, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  that  the 
right  owners  of  the  said  lands  did  make  (a)  sale  thereof  to  the  said 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pool,  as  aforesaid,  and  received  pay  of  her  for  it. 

It  was  the  “Tetiquet  Purchase,”  which  included  the  present  towns 
of  Taunton,  Raynham  and  Berkley.  In  1668  there  was  an  additional 
purchase,  called  the  “North  Purchase,”  including  the  present  towns 
of  North,  Mansfield  and  Easton.  In  1672  a  third  purchase,  called 
the  “South  Purchase,”  which  comprised  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Dighton,  was  made. 

The  Taunton  historian  says  that  the  Massachusetts  colony,  which 
was  fast  filling  up,  had  relinquished  its  hold  on  the  forthgoing  settlers 
who  retired  w'ith  their  whole  church  and  congregation  to  Hartford, 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  through  a  trackless  wilderness,  with 
“no  guide  but  their  compass,  no  covering  but  the  heavens,”  drivirg 
before  them  one  hundred  and  sixty  cattle,  and  subsisting  on  the  milk 
of  cows,  whilst  John  Davenport,  Theophilus  Eaton  and  their  compa¬ 
ny,  finding  no  room  in  Salem,  Charlestown,  Boston  or  Cambridge, 
w'ere  pieparing  to  follow'  and  lay  the  foundation  of  New  Haven;  Dor¬ 
chester,  likewise,  had  some  choice  spirits,  whose  eyes  were  turned 
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toward  Cohannet.  What  renders  this  latter  movement  the  more  re¬ 
markable  is  the  fact — that  a  woman  led  the  way — dux  fcemina  facti. 
Gov.  John  Winthrop  calls  her  “a  gentlewoman — an  ancient  maid — 
one  Miss  Pole.”  He  says  that  “she  went  late  thither,  and  endured 
much  hardship  and  lost  much  cattle.”  James  Savage  in  a  note  on 
Winthrop  remarks:  “She  was  probably  encouraged  in  her  perilous 
undertaking  by  the  Rev.  William  Hook,  who  was  the  spiritual  guide 
of  the  new  settlement.”  That  it  was  “perilous,”  and  required  no 
common  nerve  to  undertake  it  will  appear  if  you  consider  that  the 
nearest  settlement  on  the  east  was  Plymouth  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
six  miles — and  in  the  intervening  forests  the  Nemasket  and  Teticuet 
tribes  claimed  dominion;  that  on  the  west  was  nothing  but  the  feeble 
settlement  of  Roger  Williams  at  Providence,  whilst  the  numeious, 
powerful  and  barbarous  tribes  roamed  free,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
devour;  that  on  the  north,  between  Dorchester  and  Cohannet,  were 
yet  other  tribes,  as  the  Punkapoques  and  Neponsets,  which  completely 
shut  them  in  from  other  colonists  and  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  mer¬ 
ciless  men,  accustomed  to  deeds  of  blood.  She  was  indeed  a  lion- 
hearted  lady  who  not  only  left  England,  where,  with  ample  means  at 
her  command,  she  might  have  enjoyed  a  whole  lifetime  of  dignified 
ease,  at  her  own  quiet  fireside,  in  the  town  of  Taunton,  Somerset¬ 
shire,  but  when  she  arrived  hither  she  covered  not  the  quietest,  safest 
spot,  nay,  penetrated  the  dark,  untrodden  wilderness  and  planted  a 
new  church  miles  away  from  any  human  habitation. 

Where  William  first  came  from  there  is  no  record  to  tell.  It  is 
probable,  but  not  absolutely  certain,  that  he  was  the  same  one  who 
was  with  William  Phillips,  of  Boston,  the  “vintner,”  who  had  lived  in 
London,  England,  and  was  in  Boston  in  1648  “at  ye  Ship  Tavern.” 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  good  many  settlers  came  to  Cohannet  from 
Dorchester,  he  may  have  come  from  there.  One  John  Phillips  was 
living  in  Dorchester  in  1630,  and  remained  there  until  he  moved  to 
Boston  in  1645,  where  he  styled  himself  as  a  “biskett  maker  ”  If 
there  was  any  blood  relationship  between  William  and  John,  they 
were  brothers. 

Being  under  sixty  years  of  age  in  1643,  William  was  on  the  list  of 
those  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  for  military  duty.  His  name  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  list  of  those  who  joined  with  the  men  “who  had  taken 
up  freedom”  in  1648.  He  was  a  surveyor  in  1653. 

His  will,  dated  April  16,  1654,  giving  his  age  as  “there  (three) 
score  years  and  ten,  atte  ye  least,”  mentions  his  wife  Elizabeth  and 
his  son  James,  who  is  named  to  be  his  executor.  It  is  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  Plymouth  County  Registry  of  Deeds  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
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being  copied  from  the  “Plymouth  Colony  Records,"  as  follows: 

The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  William  Phillips,  of  Taunton, 
decea>ed,  Exhibited  before  the  Court,  holden  att  Plymouth  (on)  the 
sixt(h)  Day  of  March,  1654,  on  the  oath  of  James  Walker,  A  prill, 
the  16th,  Anno  Domini ,  1654. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I,  William  Phillips,  of  Taunton,  of 
the  age  of  th(ree)  score  and  ten,  atte  ye  least,  being  visited  by  the 
hand  of  god  with  sickness  and  great  weakness,  neare  unto  death,  not 
being  lik(e)ly  to  continue  (long)  in  the  world,  yet  being  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  (having)  p(er)fect  understanding  and  memory  and 
(being)  Willing,  according(ly) ,  I  ame  p(er)swaded  it  is  my  deuty 
to  sett  my  house  in  order  before  I  goe  hence,  I  doe,  therefore,  as  I 
came  from  the  dust  com(m)itt  my  body  to  the  dust  untill  the  day  of 
Judgment,  and  my  sperit  into  the  hands  of  God,  believeing  in  him 
that  when  my  body  shall  againe  arise,  hee  will,  according  to  his  gra¬ 
cious  pr(o)miss(e),  make  mee  p(ar)taker  of  sperituall  and  heavenly 
glory  with  Jesus  Christ.  And  for  my  outward  estate  which  God 
hath  given,  I  doe  in  this,  my  last  will,  give  and  bequeath  as  follow¬ 
ing,  viz. : 

Imprimis:  my  house  that  I  now  dwell  in,  with  my  outhousing  and 
all  my  lands  that  I  have,  of  Right,  appertaining  and  belonging  to 
mee,  in  Taunton,  with  my  Right  and  Interest  that  1  have  in  the  Iron 
works  now  newly  Erected  and  built  att  Taunton,  with  all  my  house¬ 
hold  stuffe  of  one  kind  and  another,  I  give  (them)  all,  joyntly  and 
equally,  unto  my  wife  Elizabeth  Phillips,  and  my  Sonne  James  Phil¬ 
lips,  to  enjoy  (them)  all,  equally  together,  while  the  Lord  continues 
theire  lives  together;  but  if  the  Lord  bee  pleased  to  take  away  my 
wife  by  death,  then  my  son  James  Phillips  shall  possesse  and  Injoy 
all  the  things  for(e) mentioned,  as  belonging  and  appertaining  to 
him  and  his  heir(s)  and  assigns  forever,  but  if  the  Lord  bee  pleased 
to  take  my  Son  James  away  by  death  without  Issue,  then  my  will  is 
that,  after  the  decease  of  my  wife,  then  the  estate  of  mine,  as  the 
lord  Continueth  it,  shall  bee  and  appertaine  unto  the  children  of 
James  Walker,  my  son-in-law,  to  bee  devided  amongst  them  equally, 
(and)  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter-in-law  Elizabeth  Walk¬ 
er  an  heifer  of  the  age  of  two  yeares  old,  and  to  her  little  daughter, 
Hester  Walker,  an  heifer  of  a  year  old,  to  bee  theirs,  after  my  de¬ 
cease.  The  rest  of  my  cattle  which  I  doe  Injoy  and  (which)  the 
lord  hath  give(n)  mee,  I  leave  them,  as  the  Rest  of  my  goods  with 
my  wife  and  my  sonne;  and  soe  Com(m)itt  and  Com(m)end  them 
*  *  and  all  to  the  blessing  of  the  lord,  And  doe  Confeirme  this 

(to)  bee  my  last  will  and  'Testament,  and  doe,  heerby,  appoint  my 
Sonne  James  Phillips  to  bee  my  Executor,  to  pay  all  Debts  of  mine 
everywhere  and  p(er)forme  the  legacies  heerin  contained,  and  thus, 
I  rest,  heerin,  signing  this  (it  being)  my  owne  Signe,  upon  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Day  of  A  prill;  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1654. — Witness¬ 
ed  by  Oliter  Purchise  (and)  James  Walker. — The  Signe  of  Wil- 
l(i)am  Phillips. 

It  is  noticed  that  mention  is  made  of  his  "daughter-in-law"  Eliza- 
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beth  Walker  and  her  little  daughter  Esther  Walker.  This  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  his  own  daughter  doubtless,  so  that  the  “in-law”  is  su¬ 
perfluous.  The  house  his  wife  was  to  receive,  and  as  was  his  son 
James,  was  bought  afterwards  for  the  use  of  the  town  minister,  Rev. 
George  Shove. 

William  must  have  died  sometime  before  March  1,  1654,  as  the 
inventory  of  his  estate  was  reported  to  the  court  at  Plymouth  on  the 
sixth  by  the  appraisers,  William  Hailston  and  William  Otway.  It 
was  appraised  at  seventy-eight  pounds  and  eight  shillings. 

His  widow  was  a  sister  of  William  and  John  Parker.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  is  established  by  her  son  James,  who  states  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  bequest  of  his  uncle  William  Parker  from  his  aunt  Allis 
Paine,  etc.  The  will  is  dated  March  15,  1659.  Both  brothers  sign¬ 
ed  themselves  sometimes  “alias  Otway,”  as  if  this  was  once  their 
name.  Their  home  towrn  was  probably  Taunton,  England,  as  a  Wil¬ 
liam  Parker,  son  of  Hugh,  was  baptized  in  St.  Mary's  church  there 
on  January  7,  1605. 

William's  children  were: 

JAMES,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Elizabeth,  born  in  1619;  died  August  14,  1678;  was  married 
to  James  Walker,  son  of  Widow  Walker,  of  Rehoboth, 
Mass. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Set¬ 
tlers  of  New  England,”  by  James  Savage;  “Phillips  Genealogies,” 
by  Albert  M.  Phillips;  “A  Chapter  in  Hastings  Family  History,”  by 
John  Mcllvene;  “History  of  Taunton,  Mass.,”  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Emery,  D.  D. ;  “The  Ministry  of  Taunton,  Mass.,”  by  Samuel 
Hopkins  Emery;  “Taunton,  (Mass.)  Vital  Records”;  and  the  pro¬ 
bated  will. 
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JAMES2  PHILLIPS  was  born  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  if  not  in  En¬ 
gland,  the  date  of  his  birth  not  being  known.  He  married  very  soon 
after  his  father’s  death  so  as  to  secure  his  share  in  his  father's  estate, 
or  not  otherwise.  The  date  of  his  marriage  and  the  full  name  of  his 
wife  are  not  given,  excepting  that  her  Christian  name  was  Mary. 

In  1654,  when  the  organization  of  an  iron  works  company  was  in 
process,  additional  stockholders  being  needed,  James  became  one  of 
those  who  contributed  “from  £20  to  £5,  each,  for  whole,  half  and 
quarter  shares.’’  In  1660  the  manufactory  wras  leased  to  George 
Hall  and  his  associates  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Apparently  James 
was  one  of  those  taken  into  partnership  to  be  active  in  the  business. 
Henry  Withington,  our  ancestor,  was  also  one  of  them. 

In  the  division  of  land,  under  the  heading  of  “lots,  heads  and  es¬ 
tate,”  agreed  on  December  28,  1654,  at  the  town  meeting  James 
was  accorded  thirty-one  acres,  on  his  rate,  at  thirteen  shillings  and 
four  pence,  having  in  his  family  “2  heads.” 

He  took  the  freeman's  oath  in  1657.  As  he  was  a  nephew  of 
William  Parker,  of  Taunton,  he  was  made  a  legatee  in  his  will,  dated 
March  18,  1659,  which  he  acknow  ledged  by  a  receipt,  as  appears  in 
the  “Plymouth  County  Records  of  Wills”: 

Memorand(um),  This  writ(ing)  is  to  Testify  that  James  Phillipes 
*  living  in  the  collonie  of  New  Plymouth,  husbandman,  testi¬ 
fy  et  h  that  I  have  received  the  bed  w’ith  its  appurtenances,  and  the 
halfe  (share)  of  a  mare  that  was  given  to  mee  (i)n  will  by  unkell 
William  Parker,  aforesaid,  yeoman,  I  say,  received  of  my  aunt  Allis 
Paine,  of  Rehoboth,  living  in  the  same  Colloney:  and  I  doe  by  these 
pr(e)sents  bind  my  selfe,  my  heires,  administrators  and  assignes 
n(e)ver  to  mollest  nor  trouble  nor  challenge  any  thing  more  of  my 
aunt,  or  her  heires,  administrators  or  assignes,  and  doe  owne  myselfe 
fully  satisfyed  for  myselfe,  or  any  of  mine  for  that  which  was  given  to 
mee  (i)n  will  by  my  unkell,  late (ly )  deceased.  In  Witness  w  hereof, 
I  have  hereunto  sett  my  hand,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  one 
thousand  six  hundred  sixty  and  two,  in  the  third  day  of  the  seaventh 
month  (September). — In  the  presence  of  these: — James  Wyatt  and 
Peter  Pitts.  —  (Signed)  James  Phillipes. 

James  was  one  of  the  proprietors  in  the  purchase  of  land  from  the 
Indians  on  the  payment  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  1668.  It 
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is  known  on  the  record  as  the  “North  Purchase."  He  also  joined  in 

buying  more  land  in  1672,  which  is  known  as  the  “South  Purchase" 
in  the  record. 

He  was  “warned"  to  serve  on  the  jury,  September  20,  1672.  He 
was  living  in  the  year  1675  when  King  Philip’s  war  broke  out.  Here 
his  life  story  ends.  He  was  killed  in  the  following  year  by  the  Indians 
while  working  in  a  held.  Some  others  were  also  slain,  being  taken 
unawares  at  the  same  time. 

“An  Inventory  of  the  estate  of  James  Phillips,  of  Taunton,  deceas¬ 
ed,  exhibited  to  the  Court  held  att  Plym(outh)  the  5th  of  July,  1677, 
on  the  oath  of  Mary  Phillips,  widdow,"  as  found  on  record  in  the 
“Plymouth  Colony  Records,"  in  the  office  of  the  Plymouth  Registry 
of  Deeds,  Plymouth,  Mass.  On  the  list  are  the  itemized  chattels, 
which  were  summed  up  in  total,  at  “43:07:06,"  by  the  appraisers, 
William  Hailston  and  William  Otway.  And  then  follows  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  James'  lands,  such  as: 

Six(th)  part  of  farme  that  was  Mr.  Street('s),  (valued  at  sixty 
pounds);  a  p(a)rsell  of  meddow  att  Broad  Cove,  (at  twenty  pounds); 
a  smal(l)e  p(a)rsell  of  meddow  att  Sekegauensett,  (at  two  pounds); 
a  farm,  lying  on  the  each  syde  of  the  Great  river,  opposite  against 
the  three-mile  river,  (at  forty  pounds);  a  p(a)rsell  of  land,  lying  att 
Assonsett,  (at  fifteen  pounds);  six  acres  of  land  att  (  )  the 

Towne,  (at  six  pounds);  a  purchase  of  land,  called  the  North  pur¬ 
chase,  (at  ten  pounds;  and)  a  purchase  of  land,  called  the  South 
purchase,  (at  ten  pounds);  a  purchase  (of)  Right  of  land  (  ) 

undevided,  (at  ten  pounds). 

The  sum,  totalling  up  for  all  these  lands  is  appraised  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-five  pounds.  The  whole  estate,  putting  together  the 
lands  and  the  “moveables,"  is  valued  at  “238:07:06."  “This  estate 
was  appr(a)ised  by  us  whose  hands  are  under-written,  (on)  the  25th 
of  June  1677. — James  Walker  (and)  John  Richmond." 

Then  follows  this  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  estate: 

The  Court  hath  ordered  that  Mary,  that  the  widdow  of  the  afore¬ 
said  James  Phillipes,  shall  have  all  the  moveables  att  her  own  dispose 
to  pay  the  just  debts,  and  to  healp  to  bring  up  the  smale  children, 
and  that  the  widdow  shall  have  the  sixt(th)  p(ar)te  of  the  farme, 
with  the  meddow  belonging  to  it,  that  was  formerly  Mr.  Street(’)s 
during  her  naturall  life,  and  the  Court  hath  Graunted  to  the  aforesaid 
Mary  liberty  to  sell  six  acres  of  land  att  the  Towne,  and  the  prise 
thereof,  be  Improved  in  the  building  of  a  house  (for  her)  to  live  in, 
and  the  Remainder  of  the  estate  the  eldest  son  to  have  a  double  share, 
and  the  other  children,  to  each,  an  equal  p(ar)te. 

James’  widow  was  married  for  the  second  time,  March  26,  1684, 
to  Richard  Godfrey,  senior,  of  Taunton,  as  his  last  wife.  She  was 
perhaps  a  Wilbore. 
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In  the  division  of  James’  estate  in  1691,  his  children,  named  in 
the  will  were : 

James,  born  January  1,  1661;  married,  in  Taunton,  Abigail 
Hathaway,  December  9,  1685;  the  name  of  his  second 
wife  is  not  given. 

Nathaniel,  born  March  25,  1664. 

Sarah,  born  March  17,  1667;  was  married,  in  Taunton,  to 
Samuel  Wilbore,  December  19,  1688.  She  died  about 
1741,  as  at  that  time,  her  daughter  released  her  interest 
in  her  estate  to  her  brother  Samuel. 

WILLIAM,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Seth,  born  August  14,  1671. 

Daniel,  born  May  9,  1673. 

Ebenezer,  born  January  16,  1674. 

Authorities  consulted  :  1 ‘Phillips  Genealogies,  ”  by  Albert  M.  Phil¬ 
lips;  “A  Chapter  in  Hastings  Family  History,”  by  John  Mcllvene; 

“History  of  Taunton,  Mass.,’’  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  D.  ”; 
and  the  inventoried  estate. 
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WILLIAM3  PHILLIPS  was  born  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  on  August 
21,  1669.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gilbert  of  the 
same  town,  where  she  was  born  on  September  25,  1677. 

He  signed  a  petition,  July  12,  1698,  to  be  presented  to  the  General 
Court  at  Plymouth,  asking  for  assistance  in  the  rebuilding  and  sup¬ 
porting  of  a  bridge  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  The  petition 
was  endorsed  by  his  father-in-law  and  others  who  were  selectmen. 

As  he  had  an  interest  in  the  iron  works,  it  was  increased  when  he 
received  his  father’s  interest  in  it  as  an  inheritance. 

Apparently  he  had  no  sons,  but  five  daughters,  all  born  probably 
before  1700.  He  was  probably  a  sick  man  and  expected  to  die  at  no 
distant  date,  consequently  he  had  his  will  made  on  June  2,  1705. 
It  was  witnessed  by  Elizabeth  (E.  H. )  Holloway,  Abigail  (A.  H.) 
Holloway  and  Samuel  Danforth.  He  died  sometime  before  1713. 
The  division  of  his  estate  was  apparently  not  made  until  July  23, 
1716. 

His  will,  as  found  in  the  keeping  of  the  Bristol  County  Probate 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Insolvency  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  is  as  follows: 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  William  Phillips,  of  Ta(un)ton,  in 
New  England.  Being  of  disposing  mind  and  memory,  th(ough) 
weak  and  sick  in  body;  my  soul  I  commit  to  God  in  Christ,  my  body 
to  the  earth  in  hope  of  joyful  resurrection.  My  house  I  live  in  and 
the  homelands,  or  farm  I  live  upon,  with  all  outlands  in  Ta(u)nton, 
my  rights  to  future  divisions  of  land  in  Ta(u)nton,  with  my  interest 
in  the  iron  works  building  in  Freetown  and  its  privileges,  with  all 
other  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved 
wife  Hannah  Phillips  to  be  improved  by  her  for  her  comfort  and  the 
bringing  up  of  my  children;  and  I  confide  in  her  affection  and  care 
to  spare  something  to  each  of  my  children,  if  they  live  to  settle  in  a 
marryed  estate,  and  after  the  decease  of  my  wife,  the  whole  of  what 
remains  of  my  said  lands  and  other  estate  above  mentioned,  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  five  daughters  Jemimah,  Hannah,  Mehitable, 
Lydia  and  Susannah.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  unto  them  my 
s(ai)d  five  daughters  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever  in  equal  parts, 
and  in  case  of  extraordinary  necessity  of  my  wife  or  children,  (I)  do 
empower  my  said  wife  to  sell  some  part  of  my  outlands  that  can  be 
best  spared,  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  overseers  of  this  my 
will,  first  had,  namely  of  my  honored  father-in-law  Ensign  Thomas 
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Gilbert,  and  my  loving  neighbour  Abraham  Hathaway,  whom  I  desire 
to  advise  and  counsel  my  wife  for  ye  best,  in  managing  my  estate  for 
ye  real  good  of  herself  and  my  children,  and  (I)  do  constitute  my 
said  wife  sole  executrix  *  (of)  this,  my  last  will  and  testament. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal  hereto  set,  this  second  day  of  June,  Anno 
Domini ,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  five. — Signed,  sealed  Sc 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth  (E.  H.)  Holloway,  her  name, 
Abigail  (A.  H.)  Holloway  (and)  Samuel  Danforth. 

William  Phillips,  (seal). 

His  children  were : 

Jemimah,  who  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Burt. 

HANNAH,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Mehitable,  who  was  the  wife  of  James  Leonard,  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  the  “fourth  James”  of  the  Leonard  progenitor. 

Lydia,  was  married  to  Joseph  Willis. 

Susannah. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Solomon  Leonard  and  His  Descendants,” 
by  Manning  Leonard;  “Phillips  Genealogies,”  by  Albert  M.  Phil¬ 
lips;  “Taunton  (Mass.)  Vital  Records”;  “Abstracts  from  the  Pro¬ 
bate  Records  of  Bristol  County,  Mass.”;  and  “Genealogical  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  by  James  Savage. 

HANNAH4  PHILLIPS:  See  the  life  story  of  Benjamin8  Leonard 
in  the  Leonard  lineage. — Page  87. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  DESCENT 


William1  Phillips,  born 
James* 

died  1654; 

’*  1676; 

William3 

1669; 

”  1713; 

Benjamin3  Leonard, 

t  t 

Henry4  Axtell, 

1715;’ 

”  1754;’ 

Henry5  ” 

1738; 

”  1818; 

Simeon6  Cory, 

1  T  t  t  ft 

James7 

1774; 

”  1847; 

1801; 

”  1880; 

wife,  Elizabeth  Parker. 
Mary. 

Hannah*  Gilbert. 
Hannah4  Phillips. 
Jemima4  Leonard. 
Phoebe4  Coiulit. 
Rhoda6  Axtell. 
Susan7  Mulford. 
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JOHN1  GILBERT  came  to  America  at  an  age  somewhat  ad¬ 
vanced  in  1635,  as  the  early  accounts  have  it,  and  pitched  his  tent 
with  many  others  in  Dorchester,  Mass. ,  bringing  with  him  his  two 
“well-grown  youth(s),”  Thomas  and  John.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  come  from  Devonshire,  England.  John  probably  was  a 
widower  at  the  time. 

In  that  year  there  arrived  in  Massachusetts  bay  many  ships  with 
passengers  from  England,  and  the  Dorchester  plantation  attracted  its 
full  share  of  them.  Besides  those  who  came  with  Rev.  Richard 
Mather  in  the  James  from  Bristol,  the  names  of  the  Dorchester  set¬ 
tlers  are  found  in  the  registers  of  four  other  vessels  from  London. 

These  arrivals  greatly  promoted  the  Connecticut  movement  by  fur¬ 
nishing  purchasers  for  the  improvement  of  those  intending  to  migrate. 
And  the  same  year  that  deprived  Dorchester  of  many  of  her  most 
valued  inhabitants  furnished  accessions  to  the  population  of  a  more 
permanent  character.  New  names  continued  to  appear  upon  the 
records  until  1640,  when  the  political  changes  in  the  mother  country 
arrested  the  tide  of  emigration. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  near  approach  to  a  correct  list  of  eighty- 
four  passengers  on  the  second  emigration  from  Europe,  which  oc¬ 
curred  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Mather's  arrival  and  settlement,  to 
name  among  them  were  Richard  Baker,  Henry  Withington,  William 
Blake,  and  John  Gilbert.  They  are  our  indirect  lineal  ancestors. 

As  John’s  name  appears  on  the  list  in  the  Town  Records  previous 
to  January  of  1636,  he  was  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
grantees  of  land  in  Dorchester.  It  was  probably  his  piece  of  land 
that  he  sold  to  William  Stoughton  before  moving  to  Taunton,  Mass. 
In  sending  to  the  proprietors  in  1664,  a  list  of  the  lands  which  Mr. 
Stoughton  owned,  aggregating  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres, 
he  enumerated  the  purchases  he  made  of  the  former  owmers,  among 
whom  was  John,  upon  their  leaving  the  town. 

John  and  his  grown  sons  are  named  among  the  “first  purchas¬ 
ers”  of  Cohannett — a  larger  number  than  of  any  one  family.  The 
term  “Cohannett”  was  an  Indian  name  for  Taunton,  “at  first  given  to 
the  falls  in  ye  Mill  River  where  the  old  Mill  (so-called)  now  stands, 
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being  the  most  convenient  place  for  catching  alewives  of  any  in  those 
parts.”  It  was  where  the  ‘ ‘three-Mile-River”  was  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Rumford  and  Wading  rivers.  On  either  side  of  these 
rivers  the  purchasers  planted  themselves. 

The  land  was  purchased  in  1637,  and  afterwards  confirmed  under 
the  term  known  as  the  Tetiquet  purchase,  because  of  the  river  that 
passed  through  Taunton  bearing  the  Indian  name.  Cohanett  then 
was  given  the  name  of  Taunton  on  March  3,  1640. 

When  the  Indian  Chieftain  Philip  confirmed  the  lands,  which  had 
been  granted  by  his  father  Ossamequin  in  1663,  he  refers  to  Capt. 
William  Pool,  Mr.  John  Gilbert  and  their  associates  in  1638;  on 
which  occasion : 

The  meadows  upon  the  great  river  downwards  so  far  as  Storehouse 
point,  so  called,  with  all  the  meadow’s  of  Assonet  and  Broad  cove, 
with  a  small  tract  of  land  bought  of  Ishben,  lying  betwixt  the  marked 
tree,  at  the  pond,  and  the  mouth  of  Nistoquahonock,  or  Three-Mile 
river  are  enumerated  and  included. 

The  1 ‘Storehouse  Point”  was  a  trading  house  erected  early  by 
the  people  of  Plymouth,  the  location  being  in  Somerset.  It  was  the 
temporary  use  of  these  meadows  which  was  then  granted,  but  not 
the  fee,  for  the  trading  point  was  afterwards  included  in  the  grant  of 
Swansey  and  “Broad  Cove”  in  the  subsequent  grant  to  Taunton, 
called  the  “South  Purchase.”  The  river  called  “Nistoquahanock” 
is  suggested  that  the  name  Cohannett  might  have  been  an  abbreviat¬ 
ed  root  of  the  latter  half  of  the  word. 

“Mr.  John  Gilbert,  sen.,”  was  among  those  who,  on  March  7, 
1637,  were  proposed  as  “Freemen  of  Cohannett.”  They,  however, 
were  not  sworn  in  according  to  the  custom  until  December  4,  1638. 
The  prefixed  title  of  “Mr.”  to  his  name  indicates  his  prominence, 
which  was  recognized  by  Governor  John  Winthrop  who  called  him 
a  “grave,  honest  gentleman.” 

No  list  of  the  original  members  of  the  Cohannett  church  has  been 
preserved,  but  the  list  of  freemen  would  suggest  that  they  were  such. 
The  male  pioneers,  among  whom  were  “John  Gilbert,  sen.,”  the 
two  ministers,  their  wives  and  Elizabeth  Pole,  the  “virgin  mother” 
of  the  town,  constituted  the  church.  They  covenanted  together  on 
the  bank  of  what  is  now  the  Taunton  Great  river,  beneath  the  shade 
of  some  forest  tree,  or  within  the  shelter  of  some  hastily-constructed 
home,  not  waiting  for  the  tardy  completion  of  a  meeting-house.  No 
record  is  found  to  give  any  account  of  the  proceedings  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  when  the  church  was  organized,  the  minister  appointed,  et  cetera . 

On  the  establishment  of  the  representative  system  in  the  colony  at 
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the  “General  Court”  in  Plymouth,  John  Gilbert  and  Henry  Andrews 
were  the  first  to  represent  Cohannett  as  deputies  in  1639. 

In  1641  John  was  one  of  the  favored  members  who  received  a 
grant  of  forty  acres  each,  “lying  together  in  some  convenient  place, 
for  their  great  charges  in  attending  courts,  l(a)ying  out  *  lands 
and  other  occasions  for  the  town.” 

He  was  probably  one  of  the  older  men  of  the  settlement  as,  in 
1643,  he  was  not  under  sixty,  thus  not  being  subject  to  military  duty. 

He  made  his  will  on  May  10,  1654.  On  “April  1,  1656,  the 
testator,  John  Gilbert,  had  his  will  read  to  his  wife  and  sons  and 
they  expressed  their  good  liking  of  it.”  Nicholas  Street  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Pole  were  witnesses  to  the  will. 

It  is  supposed  that  John  died  some  time  the  next  year  as  his  will 
was  exhibited  “to  the  court,  holden  at  Plymouth,  the  third  of  June 
(1657)  on  the  oath  of  Mr.  Nicales  Street  And  Captaine  William 
Pole.”  His  will  begins  as  follows: 

In  The  Name  of  God,  Amen,  I,  John  Gilbert,  of  Pondsbrooke, 
in  Taunton  of  the  plantation  of  New  Plymouth,  in  America,  being 
through  mercye  in  good  health  and  of  p(er)fect  memory,  I,  thanke 
(to)  my  God,  doe  heer  now  make  my  Last  Will  and  Testament, 
being  (on)  the  tenth  day  of  May,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  Christ, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  (and)  fifty  and  fourre,  as  followeth : 

Impr( imis):  I  give  my  soule  to  God,  whom  I  hope  and  doe  believe 
that  for  Christ,  his  saike,  hee  will  accept  and  receive  it,  and  my  body 
to  bee  buried  heer  by  my  house  at  Pondsbrooke,  upon  the  hill  neare 
the  pine  tree,  seaven  or  eight  f(ee)t  deep  att  the  least.  And  (give) 
my  goods  as  followeth  : 

Item:  1  give  unto  my  son  Gyles  my  farme  att  Pondsbrooke  Con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  acres,  with  the  house  and  houses  and  Commons 
thereto  belonging.  Item,  I  give  unto  my  laid  son  Gyles  ten  acres  of 
*  me(a)ddow,  lying  in  Scadingsmorre.  Item ,  I  give  unto  my 
said  son  one  yeoke  of  my  2cond  beggest  oxen  Named  Colliar  and 
Brown,  and  I  give  unto  him  two  Cowes  named  Cherry  and  Colly. 
Item,  I  give  unto  him  my  two  Steers  Named  Summer  and  Winter. 
Item,  I  give  unto  him  one  feather  bed,  one  bolster,  two  pillowes,  my 
green  Rugg,  a  paire  of  blankett(s)  and  a  paire  of  my  best  sheets. 
Item,  I  give  unto  him  my  best  brasse  pot  or  Crocke,  my  best  brasse 
pan,  one  pewter  platter  and  one  pewter  porrenger  (and)  one  pewter 
chamber  pott.  Item,  I  give  him  my  best  bedstead,  with  the  c(u)r- 
tains  and  vallence.  Item,  I  give  unto  him  my  Cubbert.  Item,  I  give 
him  the  one  halfe  of  my  bookes,  of  which  hee  shall  make  his  choise, 
and  I  give  him  two  Chists  or  trunks,  of  which  hee  shall  make  his 
choise.  Item,  I  give  him  my  best  suite  of  apparrell. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  Son  Joseph  all  that  (of)  my  great  lott  att 
Pondsbrooke,  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  brooke,  next  (to)  the 
towne  of  Taunton  aforesaid,  Containing  thirty  acres,  with  the  devis- 
sions  not  yett  layed  out,  adjoyning  ther(e)to.  Item,  I  give  him  five 
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acres  of  me(a)ddow  in  scadingsmore  lying,  or  to  bee  layed  out, 
together  att  the  further  end  of  the  fifteen  acres  in  Scandingamore, 
aforesaid,  to  bee  laid  out  att  the  descietion  of  the  overseers  of  this, 
my  last  will,  //rw,  I  give  unto  my  said  son  my  two  big(g)est  steers 
named  duke  and  buttler.  Item ,  I  give  him  my  Cow,  called  Burme, 
and  one  heifer  called  gentle,  and  my  two  steer  yearlings.  Item,  I 
give  unto  my  said  son  Joseph  one  feather  bed,  one  bolster,  one  pil¬ 
low,  one  paire  of  blanketts  and  one  paire  of  sheets,  with  one  bed¬ 
stead.  Item ,  I  give  him  (my)  2cond  best  brasse  pot  or  Crocke,  my 
2cond  best  brass  pan,  one  pewter  platter,  and  one  pewter  porrenger, 
&  one  pewter  Chamber  pott.  Item ,  I  give  him  the  other  halfe  of 
my  bookes.  Item ,  I  give  him  one  Chest  or  trunke.  Item ,  I  give 
him  my  2cond  best  suite  of  apparrell. 

Pondsbrook,  so-called,  describes  a  locality  in  the  northerly  part  of 
the  present  Berkley  where  his  land  probably  was.  When  he  had 
finished  naming  all  the  articles  of  household  furniture,  farming  tools 
and  wearing  apparel  he  wanted  Gyles  and  Joseph  to  have,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  w’ith  the  same  particularity,  to  name  his  sons  Thomas  and 
John,  and  his  daughter  Mary  Norcross  in  the  following  manner: 

Item:  I  give  my  son  Thomas  My  sowe,  hee  (is)  to  make  his  choise. 

Item:  I  give  my  son  John  one  shilling  to  be  delivered  in  Silver. 

It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  neither  Thomas  nor  John  was  given 
land.  Doubtless  they  had  been  helped  considerably  in  securing  lands 
in  their  early  days.  The  will  goes  on  : 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  wi(f)e(’)s  grandchild  Elizabeth  Pyter,  my 
blacke  sowe  and  that  one  of  her  piggs  which  already  is  given  her 
and  shee  hath  made  choise  of. 

His  wife  was  a  mother  and  widow  before  he  married  her.  There 
is  no  record  to  indicate  the  date  of  their  marriage.  It  is  not  known 
for  certainty  whether  or  not  she  was  the  mother  of  his  later  children. 
The  will  continues: 

Item:  I  give  ten  bushels  of  Indian  Corn  unto  such  as  have  most 
need  of  corn  in  the  Towne,  to  be  desposed  (of  at)  the  descretion  of 
the  two  Deacons  of  the  church  of  Taunton. 

Item:  I  give  my  Daughter  Mary  Norcrosse  my  great  tfurnace,  or 
brewing  kettle,  if  she  bee  living,  or  otherwise  unto  her  Daughter 
Mary,  the  furnace  to  bee  sold  by  my  overseers,  and  the  vallus  to  bee 
Imployed  to  Increase  something  untill  the  Child  bee  of  Age. 

And  my  will  is  that  if  either  of  my  said  Sonnes  Gyles  or  Joseph 
die  before  they  or  either  of  them  are  married,  that  then  all  the  lands, 
goods  or  whatsoever  soe  given  to  either,  shall  de(s)cend,  bee  and 
Remaine  unto  the  Survivor,  as  his  proper  lands  and  goods  forever. 

Item:  I  give  all  my  goods  unbequeathed  unto  my  wife  Winnefred, 
and  my  Will  is  that  shee  shall  have  the  use  and  profitt  of  the  Moyety, 
or  halfe  of  the  farme,  with  my  son  Gyles  during  her  life,  if  shee 
Remaine  in  Widdowhood,  or  will  live  upon  it,  and  (I)  doe  make 
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and  appoint  her  my  executrix  of  this,  my  last  Will  and  Testament. 
And  (I)  doe  constitute  and  appoint  my  wel(l) -beloved  friends  in 
Christ,  Ni(ch)olas  Street  and  Richard  Williams,  overseers  of  this, 
my  last  Will  and  Testament,  and  doe  give  unto  each  of  them  fourre 
bushells  of  wheat  for  and  towards  theire  paines  and  Christian  Carre 
they  shall  use  in  this  behalfe. 

Then  follows : 

A  true  Inventory  of  the  Goods  and  Chattels  of  Mr.  John  Gilbert, 
lately  deceased,  taken  by  us,  Richard  Williams,  Walter  Deane  and 
James  Wyate,  and  exhibited  unto  the  court,  held  att  Pyymouth,  the 
3(r)d  of  June,  1657,  on  the  oath  of  Mrs.  Wennefred  Gilbert.  (The 
totality  of  the  appraisement  was  left  blank  and  never  summed  up). 

The  name  of  John’s  wife  was  “Msris  Winnifred  Gilbert,”  as  it 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  “inhabitants  within  the  Township  of  Taun¬ 
ton  who  are  to  have  their  division  of  land  now  agreed  upon,  Dec. 
28,  1659,  (and)  whose  proportion  is  to  be  according  to  the  late  here 
following  together,  with”  the  quantity  of  land,  lots,  heads,  “at  two 
acre(s)  to  the  land,  two  acres  to  the  shillings,  and  two  acre(s)  to  the 
lot.”  Her  rate  is  ,£1:10:6,  having  “three  heads’’  in  her  family,  but 
the  number  of  acres  of  land  to  be  given  her  is  not  recorded.  Her 
death  may  have  occurred  in  that  year  for  no  fuither  trace  of  her  is 
found. 

Of  John’s  home  land,  John  Richmond,  in  a  recorded  deposition 
on  January  6,  1697,  made  this  statement: 

Mr.  John  Gilbert  had  a  house  at  a  meadow,  down  on  the  west¬ 
ward  side  of  (the)  Taunton  Great  river,  and  there  (he)  wintered  his 
cattle  for  some  years,  and  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
meadow  farm,  afterward  in  the  possession  of  John  Smith. 

John  had  the  following  children: 

THOMAS,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

John,  was  one  of  the  first  land  proprietors  of  Taunton;  return¬ 
ed  to  England  earlier  than  his  brother  Thomas,  and  never 
came  back. 

Joseph,  died  before  1680. 

Giles,  born  about  1633;  testified,  in  1703,  that  he  was  seventy 
years  of  age. 

Mary,  was  wife  of  a  Mr.  Norcross. 

Elizabeth. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Solomon  Leonard  and  His  Descendants,” 
by  Manning  Leonard;  “The  Gilbert  Family,”  by  Wingate  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Esq.,  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register; 
“History  of  Dorchester,  (Mass.),”  by  Ebenezer  Clapp,  jr. ;  “Histo¬ 
ry  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,”  by  Francis  Baylies;  “History  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,”  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  D.;  “The  Ministry  of  Taun¬ 
ton,  Mass.,”  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery;  and  the  probated  will. 
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THOMAS2  GILBERT,  like  his  father,  was  a  '‘first  purchaser 
in  the  Cohannet  deal  in  1638.  He  was  born  in  England  about  1614, 
in  that  part  of  it  where  so  many  of  the  town’s  first  settlers  originated 
— in  the  county  of  Devon. 

Fidelity  to  the  records,  which  are  meager  at  the  best,  concerning 
the  early  settlers  of  Taunton,  compels  the  town  historian  to  narrate  a 
painful  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Thomas,  which  proves  that  in  the 
best  communities,  and  even  in  our  churches,  disorders  may  arise 
which  call  for  discipline  and  rebuke.  Governor  John  Winthrop,  in 
his  "History  of  New  England,”  has  given  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  referred  to  in  the  following  official  statement : 

8ber  (October),  18,  1636,  Thomas  Gilbert  (wras)  brought  before 
us.  He  was  drunk  at  Serjeant  Baulston’s  (house),  and  the  constable 
being  sent  for,  he  struck  him.  He  was  kept  in  prison  all  night,  and 
the  next  day  his  father  John  Gilbert  and  his  brother  John  Gilbeit,  of 
Dorchester,  undertook  in  (a  bond  of)  ^,40  that  John  Gilbert,  the 
younger,  would  appear  at  (the)  Court  to  answer  for  him,  and  per¬ 
form  the  order  of  the  court,  etc.  The  reason  was  that  he  (T  homas) 
was  to  go  to  England  presently,  and  (was)  not  known  to  have  been 
(in)  any  way  disorder (ly) ,  and  (he)  was  his  father’s  oldest  son,  who 
was  a  giave,  honest  gentleman,  etc.  They  did  undertake,  also,  that 
he  should  acknowledge  his  fault  openly  to  the  constable,  etc. 

Apparently,  Thomas  did  sail  to  England,  but  returned  to  Taunton 
a  short  time  later.  It  is  w'ell,  as  appears  in  the  testimony  taken  from 
the  record,  that  this  was  a  most  surprising  and  extraordinary  incident 
in  the  history  of  Thomas,  "not  known  to  have  been  in  any  way  dis¬ 
orderly).”  T  hat  he  was  not  again  afterwards  ‘ ‘disorder(ly ) ”  in 
any  such  unseemly  manner,  is  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
good  people  of  Taunton,  of  rigid  Puritan  practice,  elected  him  to  the 
“General  Court/*  in  1651. 

After  the  changing  of  the  town  name  to  Taunton  he  was  made  a 
freeman  in  1643;  a  constable  in  1648  and  1649;  one  of  the  seven  se¬ 
lectmen  of  the  town  in  1648  and  1651;  and  a  deputy  in  the  General 
Court,  in  1652. 

In  1643,  he  was  on  the  list  of  fifty-four  men,  whose  ages  tanged 
from  sixteen  to  sixty  years,  being  subjected  to  military  duty. 
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An  interesting  document  was  found  among  the  old  Taunton  papers, 
rescued  from  a  junk  store  by  a  Mr.  Watkins,  of  Boston,  sometime 
before  1893,  showing  the  interest  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  took 
in  inducing  a  blacksmith  to  come  to  the  town.  It  is  dated  October 
7,  1651.  As  Thomas  was  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  town: 

It  is  agreed  and  ordered  by  the  town  that  if  the  said  Smith  and  the 
town  see  good  to  accept  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert  his  tender,  then  the 
said  Gilbert  (is)  to  be  p(ai)d,  at  the  number  of  three  score  bushells 
of  good  and  merchantable  Indian  corn  as  soon  as  (it)  shall  be  (in) 
merchantary  and  fit. 

Another  documentary  relic  w7as  also  saved  among  those  ancient 
papers.  It  pertains  to  the  record  preparatory  to  the  organization  of 
an  iron  works  company  about  1653.  Thomas  is  mentioned  as  be¬ 
ing  among  “the  names  of  those  who  hath  put  in  themselves  to  be 
proprietors  in  the  Bloomerie.  ” 

In  1653  he  went  to  England  again  and  never  came  back,  dying 
there  in  1676.  His  wife  and  children  remained  behind  in  Taunton. 
The  settlement  of  his  estate  was  made  in  July  of  1677. 

His  wife  was  Jane  Rossiter,  whom  he  married  in  Cohannett,  Mass., 
on  March  23,  16(40),  which  is  regarded  as  “one  of  the  earliest  mar¬ 
riages  of  Taunton.'’  She  was  then  about  twenty-six  years  old,  when 
she  was  joined  to  him  in  wedlock.  Whose  daughter  she  was  has 
been  a  mooted  question.  Several  authorities  set  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Hugh  Rossiter.  Probably  she  was,  but  there  is  no  conclusive  proof 
to  bear  it  out.  Hugh  was  living  in  the  same  newly-created  village 
about  1637,  and  was  one  of  “those  of  Cohannett,  that  have  taken 
the  oath  of  fidelity.”  After  this  he  disappeared,  for  his  name  is  not 
on  the  military  list  of  the  town.  There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  Jane 
was  rather  Hugh's  younger  sister,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  will 
left  by  his  father  to  be  found  in  existence  to  bear  out  her  family  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  will  is  indicated  in  an  old  record,  found  in  England, 
which  refers  to  Rev.  John  White,  of  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  England, 
as  being  one  of  the  executors.  It  was  probably  consummed  in  a  fire 
there  before  1678. 

One  Hugh  Rossiter  was  designated  as  a  bearer  of  a : 

Power  of  Attorney,  given,  Feb(ruary)  2,  1664,  by  George  Betty, 
of  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  (England),  to 
Humphrey  Pinny,  of  Windsor,  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  over 
the  estate  of  Betty's  children  John  and  Elinor.  Signed  and  delivered 
unto  Hugh  Rossiter.  *  * 

That  he  was  one  and  the  same  is  a  problem.  He  may  be  a  son  of 
one  of  the  Rossiter  relatives  in  England,  sent  to  America  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  document  in  person.  Another  proof  of  Hugh  not  being 
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in  existence  is  the  sale  of  his  Taunton  estate,  sometime  before  1675, 
to  Joseph  Willis,  who,  in  that  year,  claimed  a  piece  of  land  under 
“Hugh  Rossiter’s  right.” 

In  1654,  Thomas’  wife  “desired  that  her  servant,  now  in  Mr. 
Street’s  family,  might  remain  until  her  husband  returned  from  En¬ 
gland,”  showing  that,  if  there  was  no  relationship,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  intimacy  between  the  two  families.  To-zvit:  Hon.  Francis 
Baylies,  a  descendant  through  his  daughter  Mary,  quotes  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Davis,  the  antiquarian  of  Plymouth,  that  “the  family  of  Gil¬ 
bert  (was)  related  to  the  Harts,  the  Streets  and  the  Rossiters,  both 
of  Old  and  New  England. 

In  the  division  of  land  on  December  28,  1659,  “Msris  Jane  Gil¬ 
bert,”  being  rated  at  nine  shillings  and  having  “seven  heads”  in  her 
family,  was  accorded  fifty-five  acres,  as  based  on  “two  acres  to  the 
head,  two  acres  to  the  shillings,  and  two  acres  to  the  lot.”  It  was 
allowed  on  the  vote  of  the  following  town  meeting  on  January  5th, 
“that  all  orphans,  or  fatherless  children,  shall  have  their  rights  in  all 
divisions  of  land  which  are  due  unto  them,  according  to  proportion.’ 
The  land  referred  to,  evidently,  was  the  “North  Purchase,”  which 
the  town  bought  from  the  Indians  as  early  as  1660. 

In  a  deed  of  1668,  “Mistriss  Jane  Gilbert,”  in  behalf  of  her  fami¬ 
ly,  is  mentioned  among  forty-two  others,  all  put  together,  “bound 
for  the  payment,”  which  was  one  hundred  pounds,  for  a  piece  of 
unoccupied  territory  adjoining  the  land. 

On  the  third  list  of  ninety-three  inhabitants  since  the  beginning  of 
the  settlement  appears  “the  names  of  the  heads  of  families  in  Taun¬ 
ton,  anno  domini,  1675,  when  (King)  Philip’s  war  began.”  The 
name  of  “Mrs.  Jane  Gilbert”  was  among  them  as  then  living. 

The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  her  husband,  “who  is  said  to  be  de¬ 
ceased  beyond  the  seas,  was  exhibited  to  the  Court,  held  att  Ply¬ 
mouth,  (on)  the  5th  of  July,  1677,  on  the  oath  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Gilbert,  his  eldest  son,”  is  copied  from  the  Plymouth  Colony  Rec¬ 
ords,  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Plymouth  County  Registry  of  Deeds, 
Plymouth,  Mass.  It  enumerates  Thomas’  appraised  real  estate  pos¬ 
sessions  : 

The  house  lott  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  sen(’)r. ,  (at  thirty-six 
pounds);  2  lotts  of  Land,  bought  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert  *  * 

of  his  brother  John  Gilbert,  (and)  the  other  of  hugh  Roseter,  con¬ 
taining,  by  estimation,  ten  acress,  with  the  dwelling  house  thereon, 
(at  forty-five  pounds);  12  acress  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Great  River,  belonging  to  the  first  lot  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  (at 
ten  pounds);  10  acrees  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great  River, 
belonging  to  the  Lott  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  as  abovesaid,  (at  ten 
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pounds);  a  p(ar)sell  of  Land  (of)  about  20  acrees,  (at  ten  pounds);  a 
tract  of  land  of  about  77  acrees,  (at  thirty-nine  pounds);  12  acrees 
of  upland,  neare  to  the  aforesaid  77  acrees,  (at  six  pounds);  six 
acrees  of  upland  on  the  Great  plaine  Northerly  from  the  Town,  (at 
three  pounds);  a  p(ar)sell  of  Me(a)ddow  Land  (of)  about  5  acrees, 
neare  a  place  Called  Rockey  nook,  (at  thirty-pounds);  a  p(ar)sell  of 
Me(a)ddow  land  and  Me(a)ddowish  Swampy  land,  commonly  Call¬ 
ed  and  knowm  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Me(a)ddow,  (at  fifteen 
pounds);  2  p(ar)sell  of  Me(a)ddow,  at  Broad  Cove,  att  8 lb  a  peece, 
(at  sixteen  pounds);  9  acrees  of  swampy  land  on  the  eastsyde  of  the 
River,  (at  four  pounds);  3  twenty-acree  Lotts,  in  the  twentyeth 
devision  westerly  from  Taunton,  att  10/^'plott,  (at  thirty  pounds);  2 
purchase(d)  Rights  (in)  the  undevided  Lands  of  the  first  purchase 
of  the  Township  (at  tw7enty  pounds,  all  totalling  up  to  two  hundred 
and  seventy-four  pounds  for  the  valuation  of  his  estate). 

The  accoumpt  of  w7hat  of  the  movable  estate  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gil¬ 
bert,  which  some  of  his  children  have  Received  since  his  departure 
from  them: 

To  Thomas  Gilbert,  his  son,  03-01-00 

To  Mary  Williams,  his  (daughter),  62-19-00 

To  Thomas  Starr  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  62-05-06 

(Signed),  William  harvey,  G(e)orge  Macey,  and  Samuell  Smith, 
Taunton,  June,  the  24,  1677. 

The  accoumpt  of  the  movable  Goods  that  is  now  in  the  hands 
or  custody  of  Mistris  Jane  Gilbert,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Gilbert,  as  was  ap(p)r(a)ised  by,  or  whose  names  are 
under-written,  (amounted  to  twenty-two  pounds  and  eighteen  shil¬ 
lings.  It  wTas  signed  by  William  Harvey,  George  Macey  and  Samu¬ 
el  Smith). 

Letters  of  administration  (was)  Graunted  upon  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Gilbert,  of  Taunton,  deceased,  to  Mistris  Jane  Gilbert,  his 
relict,  and  to  Thomas  Gilbert,  his  eldest  son.  The  estate  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Gilbert  was  settled  by  the  Court,  as  followeth  : 

The  Court  Graunts  to  Mistris  Jane  Gilbert  the  dwelling  house 
shee  now  lives  in  and  the  whole  orchyard  adjoyning  thereunto,  and 
one  Lott  of  me(a)ddow,  on  (the)  othersyde  of  the  broad  Cove,  and 
the  Little  Meadow,  neare  home,  wholly  for  her  use  and  benifitt,  dur¬ 
ing  her  Naturall  life,  and  all  (the)  Chatties  and  moveable(s)  to  be 
absolutely  her  owne  forever,  and  att  her  owne  proper  dispose. 

The  Court  allowes  the  full  sume  of  nine  pounds,  in  debts  due  from 
the  estate,  and  to  be  payed  out  of  the  whole  estate  before  the  devi¬ 
sion  thereof.  In  Reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  estate  amongst 
the  children,  the  Court  orders  that  the  two  daughters  of  the  above- 
said  Mistris  Jane  Gilbert:  Mary,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Williams,  of 
Taunton,  and  Jane,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Gulliver,  of  Milton,  shall 
have,  each  of  them,  thirty  pounds  Im(m)ediately  payed  them  for 
theire  portion,  out  of  the  said  estate,  not  accoumpting  what  they  have 
alre(a)dy  Received.  The  Remainder  of  the  said  estate,  Consisting 
of  house  and  Lands,  is  ordered  (for)  the  Two  Sonnes  of  the  said 
Mr.  Gilbert  viz. :  Thomas  and  Kliezer,  of  *  (whom)  Thomas 
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is  to  have  a  double  portion.  It  is  f(u)rther  ordered  by  this  Court 
that,  it  heeiafter,  any  debts  due  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gil¬ 
bert,  deceased,  should  be  made  justly  to  appeer  (for  any  debtors) 
wh(o)  now  are  not  know(n),  *  the  said  debts  shalbe  payed  onely 
by  the  two  sonnes  Thomas  and  Kliezer,  according  to  the  proportions, 
which  they  have  Received  of  the  said  estate. 

In  Bristol  county  there  appeared  on  April  12,  1703,  before  Thomas 
Leonard,  Esq.,  one  of  her: 

Majesty’s  Justices,  Giles  Gilbert,  aged  seventy  years  &  upwards, 
(and)  Deposed  that  he  well  remembered  that  his  Brother  Thomas 
Gilbert,  some  time  of  Taunton,  deceased,  was  in  *  actual  pos¬ 
session  of  “Rockey  Nook,”  (which  was)  in  (a)  controversy  betwixt 
Mr.  George  Gooding  and  my  cozen  (nephew)  Thomas  Gilbert, 
(who  claimed  it)  as  his  own  p(ar)ticular  Lott  of  Meadow*  for  fifty 
years  *  *  *  and  upwards,  being  (long)  before  there  was 
any  South  purchase  of  (the  Indian)  land  (was)  made.  And  since 
my  2(n)d  cousin  Thomas  Gilbert  hath  possessed  the  same  in  his  own 
right  from  his  father  Thomas  Gilbert. 

Jane  died  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  June  1,  1691,  her  age  being  seven¬ 
ty-seven  years.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  following  children: 

Mary,  was  married  to  Samuel,  son  of  Richard  Williams. 

THOMAS,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Elizabeth,  was  married  to  Thomas  Starr,  jr. ,  a  surgeon,  as  his 
first  wife. 

Jane,  was  wife  of  Samuel  Guillifer,  of  Milton,  Mass. 

Eleazer,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Crane. 

Authorities  consulted:  “The  Gilbert  Family,”  by  J.  Wingate 
Thornton,  Esq.,  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Reg¬ 
ister;  “History  of  New  Plymouth,  Mass.,’’  by  Francis  Baylies; 
“History  of  Taunton,  Mass.,”  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  D.D.; 
“The  Ministry  of  Taunton,  Mass.,”  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery; 
“Taunton  (Mass.)  Vital  Records”;  “History  of  New'  England,”  by 
John  Winthrop;  “Edward  Rossiter,  His  Family,  and  Notes  in  His 
English  Connections,  ”  by  Meredith  B.  Colket,  jr. ,  in  the  American 
Genealogist;  and  the  probated  settlement. 
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THOMAS3  GILBERT  was  a  native  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  where 
he  was  born  in  1643.  He  married  in  Boston  on  December  18,  1676, 
“Hannah  Black,”  w7ho  was  then  called  “as  of  Milton,  Mass.”  She 
was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  March  6,  1653.  In  the  will  of 
her  father  she  is  called  “Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Gilbert,”  and  in 
the  marriage  record,  she  is  mentioned  as  “Ann  Blake.”  The  names 
Blake  and  Black  are  confused  in  several  cases  in  the  records. 

In  the  Taunton  records,  Thomas  bore  the  title  of  “ensign.”  He 
was  one  of  the  “associates”  in  the  four-mile-square  land  deal  on 
November  26,  1672.  He  was  made  constable  in  1677;  surveyor  in 
1679,  1690  and  1694;  and  selectman  in  1696-99,  1702-3,  1707-1713, 
1715  and  1718. 

It  was  the  vote  of  the  town  meeting  on  January  10,  1669,  that  a 
committee  of  ten  men  be  “chosen  to  draw  a  list  of  the  purchasers, 
or  free  inhabitants,”  to  show  that  their  land  possessions  came  to 
them  through  purchase  or  by  inheritance.  The  list  was  not  reported 
until  the  town  met  on  May  25,  1680.  On  the  list  appears  “Thomas 
Gilbert  on  the  right  that  was  his  father’s.”  It  appears  that  the  list 
was  inserted  in  the  town  book  shortly  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Indian  war  in  1675,  as  the  names  of  the  proprietors  then  stood, 
“unto  whom  the  town  hath  already  granted,  or  divided  lands  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  enjoying  either  purchase  lots,  or  purchase  rights  to  divi¬ 
sions  of  lands.”  The  catalogue  of  the  men  was  preceded  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  declaration: 

Whereas,  by  the  providence  of  God  in  the  year  1638  and  the  year 
1639,  it  pleased  God  to  bring  the  most  part  of  the  first  purchasers  of 
Taunton  over  the  great  ocean  into  this  wilderness,  from  our  dear  and 
native  land,  and  after  some  small  time  here  we  found  this  place, 
(called,  by  the  natives  of  the  land,  Cohannet),  in  the  colony  of  New 
Plymouth,  and  of  the  Court  of  the  said  colony,  we  obtained  grants 
of  tracts  of  land  for  a  plantation,  or  township,  as  by  the  records  of 
the  said  Court  it  may,  and  doth  appear,  and  then  we  also  made  pur¬ 
chase,  and  bought  the  said  tracts  of  land  for  our  money,  of  the  right 
proprietors  and  owners,  the  Indians’  sachem,  or  prince  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  as  by  deed,  under  their  hands  it  may  appear,  and  in 
honor  and  love  to  our  dear  and  native  country,  we  called  this  place 
Taunton,  and  owning  it  a  great  mercy  of  God  to  bring  us  to  this 
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place,  and  settling  of  us  on  lands  of  our  own,  bought  with  our  money 
in  peace,  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen,  for  a  possession  for  ourselves, 
and -for  our  posterity  after  us,  (we)  do  mutually  agree  and  fully  de¬ 
termine,  as  an  undeniable  order  of  this  town,  without  any  evasion 
whatsoever,  that  all  lands  that  is,  or  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  or 
persons,  whether  under  the  denomination  or  a  purchaser,  or  free 
inhabitant  orderly  received  into  this  town,  shall  be  to  the  grantees 
and  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  a  good  perfect  estate  of  inheri¬ 
tance  in  fee  simple,  and  that  all  titles  of  our  lands  within  this  town¬ 
ship,  so  to  stand  in  the  tenure,  to  the  grantees,  and  so  to  descend  to 
their  survivors,  as  aforesaid. 

Thomas  was  a  member  of  the  first  military  company  of  the  town. 
On  April  8,  1682,  the  organization  was  divided  into  four  squadrons 
“in  order  to  their  Bringing  their  Armes  to  (the)  meeting(-house) , 
on  every  Sabbath  day  until  the  last  of  October.”  The  first  squadron 
was  commanded  to  do  its  duty  on  the  following  sixteenth,  and  “ye 
rest  of  ye  Squadron  (s)  successively,  and  soe  for  each  Squadron  to 
follow  (in  its)  turn.”  Thomas  was  in  the  fourth  squadron  of  thirty- 
four  men. 

An  election  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  company  took 
place  on  June  26,  1691,  and  by  the  result  of  fifty-four  votes,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  eleven  over  three  other  candidates,  Thomas  was  chosen  as 
third  sergeant. 

The  company  was  split  into  two  organizations  about  1698 — that 
of  (the)  “North  Purchase,”  which  eventually  became  Norton,  and 
that  of  the  “South  Purchase,”  which  became  Dighton.  Thomas 
was  in  the  service  in  1700  as  first  sergeant  of  the  former  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  part  of  it  being  reorganized  in  1704,  into  a  “Second  foot 
company.”  Thomas’  title  became  “Ensign,”  which  remained  with 
him  to  his  death. 

During  King  William’s  war,  an  expedition  was  raised  in  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  colony  to  move  against  Canada  in  1690.  Impressment  war¬ 
rants  were  served  on  thirteen  townsmen  to  join  it.  Money,  guns  and 
ammunition  were  collected.  In  June,  Thomas  gave  a  gun,  valued 
at  ,£1:08:00,  to  one  of  the  men  to  use  in  the  fighting,  and  again  in 
November  a  mended  gun,  costing  0:2:10,  was  given  to  another  man. 
A  long  handsome  gun,  marked  with  the  initials  “T.  G.  ”  probably 
belonging  to  him,  was  apparently  contributed,  but  nothing  more  is 
said  beyond  the  mere  mention  of  it. 

A  bridge  was  built  over  the  Great  river  at  Taunton,  many  years 
prior  to  1698,  “but  now  (the)  s(ai)d  bridge,  *  (being  broken) 
dow  n  to  ye  great  damage  of  both  tow  ne  and  Conterey,”  a  petition 
was  signed  by  twenty-seven  men,  among  whom  was  Thomas,  for  its 
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rebuilding.  It  was  countersigned  by  the  selectmen,  Thomas  being 
one  of  them,  and  sent  to  the  Plymouth  General  Court,  which  seems 
to  have  acted  upon  it  favorably,  and  the  bridge  was  rebuilt. 

On  February  16,  1702,  one  hundred  acres  of  land  was  ordered  laid 
out  by  the  proprietors: 

On  both  sides  of  (the)  Rehoboth  Road,  at  the  head  of  the  Mead¬ 
ow,  called  Crossman  (’)s  Meadow,  &  (the)  said  land  to  be  laid  out 
as  soon  as  may  be,  and  to  be  improved  and  the  benefits  thereof  to  be 
used,  perpetually,  for  and  towards  the  maintaining  of  a  free  school  in 
Taunton,  and  never  to  be  alienated  to  any  other  use. 

It  was  directed  that  the  laying  out  was  to  be  done  by  the  town 
selectmen,  of  whom  “Ensign  Gilbert”  was  one. 

A  warm  controversy  in  1709  arose  over  the  creation  of  the  “North 
Indian  land  purchase”  into  a  township  rather  than  a  precinct  of  Taun¬ 
ton.  A  town  meeting  was  called  on  June  1,  on  the  proposition  of 
registering  their  protest  to  the  General  Court  against  such  movement. 
“It  was  voted  that  the  town  shall  chuse  five  men  to  make  Return 
to  the  Generali  Court,  and  give  their  reasons  why  the  prayers  of  the 
North  and  South  purchasers  should  not  be  granted.”  Ensign  Thomas 
Gilbert  was  named  with  four  others  to  handle  the  matter,  and  they 
promptly  acted  by  sending  the  protest  they  drew  up  and  signed.  The 
“North  Purchase”  was  made  about  1660,  in  which  his  uncle,  John 
Gilbert,  participated,  and  his  mother  had  shares  in  the  division.  It 
eventually,  however,  became  the  township  of  Norton.  The  “South 
Purchase”  was  made  about  1672,  and  became  Dighton  about  1712. 

Thomas  died  on  April  20,  1725,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 
His  wife  had  preceded  him  in  passing  away,  on  May  9,  1722,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years. 

His  will  is  dated  January  19,  1722,  and  wras  proved  on  July  14, 
1726.  The  witnesses,  who  saw  the  will  drawn  up  and  his  signature 
w'ritten,  were  Samuel  Williams,  Seth  Williams  and  Samuel  Williams, 
jr.  He  was  called  as  “of  Norton,”  having  lived  in  that  part  of 
Taunton,  which  afterward  was  incorporated  as  Norton.  But  in  his 
will  he  terms  himself  as  “of  Taunton,  in  the  County  of  Bristol,  in 
ye  province  of  ye  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,”  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  mention  his  wishes  for  the  division  of  his  estate. 

Being  of  sound  memory  and  disposing  mind,  and  through  divine 
goodness  then  laboring  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  (I)  do  make 
this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament;  my  soul  I  commit  to  God  in 
Christ,  my  body  to  ye  earth  by  decent  buryall;  after  my  just  debts  are 
paid,  (and  as)  to  my  worldly  estate  that  God  hath  given  me  I  have  ye 
greatest  part  thereof  disposed  of,  to  and  amongst  my  children.  The 
remainder  I  dispose  of  (is)  as  follows:  Imprimis:  To  my  son  Nathaniel 
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Gilbert  I  have  already  given  him  his  full  share,  part  and  portion,  by 
deed,  for  which  he  has  acquitted  my  estate  to  the  rest  of  my  chil¬ 
dren,  and  he  is  to  pay  my  burial  charges.  To  ye  legal  representatives 
of  my  daughter  Hannah  Phillips,  deceased,  viz. :  Hannah  Leonard, 
Mehitable  Leonard  and  Lydia  Willis,  I  give  five  shillings  each  and 
no  more,  having  already  considered  them  out  of  my  estate,  and  to  ye 
legal  representatives  of  my  daughter  Mary  Williams,  deceased,  viz.  : 
Elizabeth  and  Anna  Williams,  I  give  twenty  shillings  each,  having  also 
already  considered  the  said  Mary  out  of  my  estate,  and  my  daughters 
now  living,  Sarah  Willis,  Susannah  Hodges  and  Experience  Town¬ 
send,  I  give  to  them  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever  to  have  after 
my  decease,  all  my  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  that  I  shall  die 
seized  of;  and  (I)  do  constitute  my  son-in-law  William  Hodges  to 
be  my  executor  *  (of)  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  and  (I) 
do,  hereby,  revoke  and  make  Void  all  former  wills  by  me,  heretofore, 
made.  In  witness  hereof,  I  have,  hereunto,  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
nineteenth  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sov(e)raign 
Lord  George  of  Great  Brittayn-king. 

Thomas  Gilbert,  (seal). 


The  children  of  Thomas  and  Anna  were: 

HANNAH,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

f  twins,  born  August  11,  1679;  the  former  was  the  wife 

Sarah,  Qf  a  Mr.  Willis;  and  the  latter  was  married,  on  April 

Mary  7,  1707,  to  Joseph  Willliams,  she  having  died  before 
[1722. 

Thomas,  born  July  11,  1681;  died  February  1,  1692. 

Nathaniel,  born  July  19,  1683;  died  August  17,  1765;  wife’s 
Christian  name  was  Hannah,  who  died  on  January  28, 
1772,  aged  eighty-two  years.  On  this  line  is  a  descen¬ 
dant,  Colonel  Thomas  Gilbert,  who,  as  a  loyalist,  depart¬ 
ed  for  Nova  Scotia  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution. 

Mehitable,  born  May  5,  1686. 

Susanna,  died  September  9,  1766;  was  married  to  William 
Hodges  on  July  29,  1708. 

Experience,  was  wife  of  a  Mr.  Townsend. 

Authorities  consulted  :  “Solomon  Leonard  and  His  Descendants,’ 
by  Manning  Leonard;  “T  he  Gilbert  Family,"  by  J.  Wingate  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Esq.,  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register; 
“History  of  Dorchester,  (Mass.),"  by  Ebenezer  Clapp,  jr. ;  "History 
of  New  Plymouth,  Mass.,"  by  Francis  Baylies;  “History  of  Taun¬ 
ton,  Mass.,"  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  D.  D.;  and  “T  aunton 
(Mass.)  Vital  Records." 

HANNAH1  GILBERT:  See  the  life  story  of  William8  Phillips 
in  the  Phillips  lineage. — Page  99. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  DESCENT 


John1  Gilbert,  born 

Thomas2  ”  ”  abt. 

1614; 

died 

1654; 

1676; 

wife,  Winifred. 

Jane2  Rossiter. 

Thomas3 

1643; 

*  * 

1725; 

Anna3  Blake. 

William3  Phillips,  ” 

1669; 

1713, 

Hannah4  Gilbert. 

Benjamin3  Leonard, 

? 

1  ’ 

5 

Hannah4  Phillips. 

Henry4  Axtell, 

1715; 

t  * 

1754; 

Jemima4  Leonard 

Henry5 

1738; 

1818; 

Phoebe4  Condit. 

Simeon6  Cory, 

1774; 

»  * 

1847; 

Rhoda6  Axtell. 

James7 

1801; 

*  > 

1880; 

Susan7  Mulford. 
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EDWARD1  ROSSITER  belonged  to  a  good  family,  being  not 
only  a  man  of  wealth  but  also  of  influence  in  his  parish  at  Combe  St. 
Nicholas,  Somersetshire,  England.  Because  of  religious  persecution 
he  decided  to  forsake  his  native  country  by  joining  a  movement  to 
secure  the  untrammeled  blessings  of  religious  liberty  in  America.  He 
sold  his  property,  probably  in  part,  and  borrowed  heavily  from  Rev. 
John  White,  who  also  espoused  the  movement  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  emigration.  The  money  wras  needed  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  the  fleeing  voyagers,  freight  and  goods,  and  also  for  furnish¬ 
ing  food  to  use  while  in  transit. 

An  active  motive  to  further  the  project  of  freedom  immediately 
began  on  October  20,  1629,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  newr 
company  in  the  western  counties  of  England,  of  which  John  Winthrop 
was  chosen  governor.  At  the  meeting: 

Mr.  Rossiter  (and  seventeen  others)  were  chosen  to  bee  Assistants 
(to  render  assistance  to  the)  Deputies,  *  (and)  the  greate(r) 
p(ar)t  of  the  s(ai) d  Assistants  being  p(re)sent,  (they)  tooke  the  oath 
(of)  their  said  places,  app(er)taining  respectively. 

Great  pains  wrere  evidently  taken  to  construct  the  company  of  such 
materials  as  should  compose  a  w  ell-ordered  settlement  containing  all 
the  elements  of  an  independent  community.  Two  earnest  ministers, 
John  Maverick  and  John  Warham,  were  selected  not  only  with  a 
view  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  plantation,  but  especially  that  their 
efforts  might  bring  the  Indians  to  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Two 
of  the  members  of  the  management  chosen  by  the  freemen  or  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  company  in  London,  to  be  assistants  or  directors  w  ere 
Edward  Rossiter  and  Roger  Ludlow,  men  of  character  and  education, 
so  that  their  counsel  and  judgment  might  aid  in  preserving  order,  and 
in  placing  the  social  structure  upon  a  solid  basis. 

The  company  was  assembled  at  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  under 
the  wing  of  a  Massachusetts  patent,  and  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1630 
in  one  of  the  seventeen  ships  of  the  Salem  fleet,  the  Mary  and  John , 
Captain  Squeb  commanding.  The  ship  was  the  first  of  the  fleet  to 
arrive  at  Nantasket  on  Massachusetts  bay,  on  May  30,  1630.  She 
was  still  anchored  there  when  Edward  Rossiter  w  ith  other  passengers, 
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found  a  convenient  place  at  Mattapan  some  distance  away,  where 
pasturing  for  their  famishing  cattle  could  be  had.  They  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  much  expense  and  trouble  in  getting  their  cattle  and  bag¬ 
gage  landed.  Tradition  fixes  upon  the  south  side  of  Dorchester 
Neck,  now  South  Boston  in  the  “Old  Harbor,”  as  the  place  of  their 
landing. 

The  Massachusetts  charter  being  drafted  for  a  trading  company 
rather  than  as  the  basis  of  an  independent  government,  its  provisions 
applied  only  to  the  stockholders,  to  which  class  only  three  of  the 
Dorchester  company,  viz. :  Edward  Rossiter,  Roger  Ludlow  and 
John  Glover,  are  known  to  have  belonged.  The  major  part  of  the 
first  settlers,  having  no  political  rights  under  the  charter,  the  court 
immediately  made  arrangements  for  extending  the  privileges  of  free- 
manship  to  all  suitable  persons,  and  the  first  applications  for  this  right 
were  made  on  October  19,  1630,  by  one  hundred  and  eight  persons, 
of  whom  twenty-four  belonged  to  Dorchester.  Besides  the  right  of 
suffrage  the  freemen  enjoyed  advantages  in  the  division  of  the  lands; 
before  the  representative  system  was  adopted  they  were  all  members 
of  the  General  Court.  The  chief  qualification  for  this  privilege  seems 
to  have  been  church  membership. 

The  affairs  of  this  plantation  were  at  first  controlled  by  the  clergy¬ 
men,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  assistants,  Rossiter  and  Ludlow,  until 
the  spring  of  1631,  when  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants 
had  become  freemen;  in  May  of  that  year,  a  meeting  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  took  place  to  make  and  confirm  orders  for  the  control  of  their 
affairs.  Previous  to  October  of  1633  every  order  was  voted  upon  by 
the  freemen,  and  no  special  town  government  was  organized  except 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  two  clergymen 
and  the  deacons,  to  sign  the  land  grants. 

Being  one  of  the  principal  promoters  in  the  formation  of  the  Dor¬ 
chester  company  at  home  in  England,  and  on  arriving  in  Massachusetts 
bay,  Edward  Rossiter  sat  down  at  Dorchester  with  his  companions 
and  attended  faithfully  to  his  official  duties  as  a  member  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  government.  He  was  at  the  meeting  of  “the  first  Court  of  As¬ 
sistants,  holden  att  Chari (es)  towm,  August  23,  An(n  )o  Dom(  ini  ), 
1630,”  with  “Mr.  Jo.  Winthrop,  Gou(er)n  (o)r,”  in  the  chair;  same 
on  “the  7th  of  September,  1630,”  though  he  was  one  of  the  three 
“assistants  fined  a  noble  a  peece  for  their  absence  from  the  Court  af¬ 
ter  the  tyme  appoynted,”  and  again  after  attending  the  council  on  the 
“28th  of  Septemb(e)r,  1630,”  he  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  of 
October  19,  1630.  Evidently  he  was  a  sick  man,  as  death  claimed 
him  on  the  twenty-third.  His  usefulness  in  life  was  ended  right  there. 
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After  that  his  name  often  occurs  in  the  court  records  and  the  town 
records  always  as  “Mr.  Rossiter,”  his  Christian  name  being  omit¬ 
ted.  At  his  death  it  is  evident  that  he  and  Israel  Stoughton  were  the 
largest  land  grantees  in  the  Dorchester  plantation,  as  listed  in  the 
records  of  1633.  His  farm  made  its  bounds  at  Squantum,  of  Dor¬ 
chester  and  Mt.  Wollaston.  This  is  supposed  to  refer  that  year  to 
a  possession  of  a  son  of  the  “Assistant,"  who  lived  afterwards  at 
Combe  in  England.  Governor  Dudley  says  of  Edward  Rossiter,  in 

his  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  that  he  was  “a  godly  man  of 
good  estate." 

His  indebtedness  to  Rev.  John  White,  as  found  in  his  accounts, 
had  totalled  to  ,£106:09:09,  which  was  considered  a  large  sum  at 
those  days,  and  was  repaid  in  part  before  his  departure  at  Plymouth 
for  America,  and  in  part  after  his  leaving,  through  his  son  “Nich. 
Rossiter  by  his  order,"  on  February  4,  1630,  and  another  on  April  1, 
1630.  A  sum  of  ,£15:02:00  was  “due  by  Rossiter’s  Executors’’  to 
the  reverend  friend  after  his  death.  Among  the  charges  against  him 
is  found  an  item  of  ,£47:13:04  for  the  “passage  of  13  persons,  att 
3 /,  13j,  4 d.  each  person." 

In  March  of  1685  a  difference  arose  between  Dorchester  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  due  to  a  dispute  caused  by  a  grant  made  by  the  court  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1634,  of  land  at  Mount  Wollaston  to  the  town  of  Boston, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  desiring  to  lay  out  farms  and 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  plains  which  Messrs  Rossiter,  Ludlow,  New¬ 
berry  and  others  of  Dorchester,  had  already  partially  taken  up  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  an  old  letter  under  date  of  March  28,  1682,  written  by  Edward 
Rossiter,  who  speaks  of  his  grandfather  as  "a  pious  gentleman  of 
good  estate  who  left  England  for  the  sake  of  religion,"  and  that  he 
died  on  October  23,  1630,  “much  lamented,  leaving  a  son  who  after¬ 
wards  lived  in  Combe,  in  Devonshire,  and  Dr.  Brian  Rossiter  who 
accompanied  his  father  from  England,  and  Mrs.  Jane  Hart.’’ 

Hutchinson  says  that  he  was  of  a  good  family  in  the  west  of  En¬ 
gland,  “whence  all  the  Dorchester  people  came,’’ — and  he  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  the  settlement  of  that  town.  He  is  also  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  historian  of  “Ancient  Windsor,  (Conn.),"  as  “a 
man  of  character. 

His  old  home  town  was  established  by  Meredith  B.  Colket,  junior, 
who  took  the  trouble  to  make  searches  in  the  old  wills,  now  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  at  London.  He 
noted  in  the  will  of  Joseph  Combe,  dated  March  21,  16(20),  that 
Edward  was  named  as  his  “brother,"  and  the  will  bearing  his  name 
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as  a  witness  along  with  that  of  John  Fry’s  and  of  Edmund  Combe’s; 
in  the  former  will,  dated  January  13,  16(19),  it  mentions  Hugh  as 
the  “son  of  Edw.  Rossiter,”  and  the  will  of  younger  John  Fry,  dated 
January  2,  163(6),  by  telling  of  the  “lands  in  Combe  St.  Nicholas, 
lately  purchased  of  Edward  Rossiter,  gent.,  deceased.”  All  of  the 
testators  mention  “Combe  St.  Nicholas,  Somerset  county,”  as  their 
places  of  residence  at  the  time  of  making  their  wills. 

The  name  of  Edward’s  wife  is  not  known.  As  suggested  in  the 
will  of  Joseph  Combe  by  naming  Edward  as  his  “brother,”  she  was 
probably  a  Combe,  but  on  the  other  hand  she  might  be  his  sister.  It 
is  probably  about  the  year  1685  that  he  married  his  wife. 

His  baptism  is  recorded  at  Aslackby,  England,  February  24,  156(1), 
as  being  a  grandson  of  Richard  Rossiter.  He  was  assessed  for  a  sub¬ 
sidy  in  1598.  His  name  appears  on  record  in  1611,  indicating  his 
signature  with  others  on  a  petition  in  behalf  of  a  poor  and  old  couple 
named  Stockman.  Young  John  Fry  also  signed  the  petition.  He 
passed  out  of  existence  by  death,  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1630, 
when  he  was  about  seventy  years  old. 

He  probably  had  more  children  than  are  really  known: 

Hugh  came  to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  with  his  father.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  John  Frye,  Senior,  of  Combe 
St.  Nicholas,  England,  as  the  son  of  Edward. 

Nicholas  lived  in  Combe  till  his  death.  His  wife’s  Christian 
name  was  Ann.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  Rev. 
John  White  of  Dorchester,  Dorset  county,  England. 

Bryan,  or  Bray,  a  physician,  who  moved  to  Windsor,  Conn., 
in  1639,  and  later,  in  1651,  to  Guilford,  Conn.,  where 
he  died,  September  30,  1672. 

JANE,  our  probable  lineal  ancestress. 

Joan,  widow  of  Nicholas  Hart  who  died  in  1654;  in  her  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  government  in  1685  for  aid  she  set  forth  that 
she  was  the  youngest  surviving  child  of  Edward  Rossiter, 
being  then  seventy  years  old.  She  died  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  June  9,  1691,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

Authorities  cousulted :  “Edward  Rossiter,  His  Family,  and  Notes 
on  His  English  Connections,”  by  Meredith  B.  Colket,  junior,  in  the 
American  Genealogist ;  “Records  of  Massachusetts,”  by  Nathaniel  B. 
Shurleff,  M.  D. ;  “History  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,”  by  Ebenezer 
Clapp,  jr. ;  “Dr.  Bryan  Rossiter,  of  Guilford,  Conn.,”  by  Hon.  R. 
D.  Smyth,  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register ; 
“History  of  Taunton,  (Mass.),”  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  D.D. ; 
“The  Ministry  of  Taunton,  Mass.,”  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery; 
and  the  research  work  of  a  Massachusetts  genealogist. 

JANE2  ROSSITER  :  See  the  life  story  of  Thomas2  Gilbert  in 
the  Gilbert  lineage. — Page  106. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  DESCENT 


Edward1  Rossiter,  born 
Thomas2  Gilbert, 

7  homas3 

William3  Phillips, 
Benjamin3  Leonard, 

Henry4  Axtell, 

Henry5 

Simeon3  Cory, 

James7 


1561; 

died 

1630 

abt.  1614; 

9  9 

1676 

1643; 

•  * 

1725 

1669; 

*  « 

*  * 

1713 

1715; 

•  * 

1754 

1738; 

9  » 

1818 

1774; 

9  9 

1847 

1801; 

9  9 

1880 

wife. 

Jane1'  Rossiter. 
Ann3  Blake. 
Hannah4  Gilbert. 
Hannah4  Phillips. 
Jemima4  Leonard. 
Phoebe4  Condit. 
Rhoda3  Axtell. 
Susan7  Mulford. 
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WILLIAM1  BLAKE,  who  is  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  Blakes 
to  come  to  America,  was  baptized  in  Pitminister,  England,  on  July 
10,  1594.  He  married  at  that  place  on  September  23,  1617,  a  wid¬ 
ow  by  the  name  of  Agnes  Band,  whose  maiden  name  has  not  been 
fully  ascertained. 

According  to  Francis  E.  Blake’s  investigation,  it  is  supposed  that 
she  was  probably  the  widow  of  Richard  Band,  and  a  daughter  of  Hugh 
Thorne,  of  Pitminister,  baptized  on  January  12,  1594.  In  1896  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Pope,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  made  some  research  work 
in  England  for  him  of  facts  relating  to  the  Blakes,  especially  for  the 
evidence  of  the  maiden  name  of  Agnes  Blake.  At  Pitminister  he 
found  her  name  recorded  as  “Band,”  and  the  following  items  select¬ 
ed  from  his  collection  of  English  notes  which,  although  not  decisive 
as  to  her  parentage,  are  certainly  interesting  and  suggestive.  They 
are  of  special  interest  to  the  Blake  writer  as  being  the  result  of  the 
first  persistent  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  maiden  name  of 
Agnes  Blake : 

Agnes  Thorne,  daughter  of  Hugh  Thorne,  was  baptized  at  Pit- 
minister,  January  12,  1594. 

Hugh  Thorne,  of  Pitminister,  yeoman,  by  his  will  of  January  28, 
1616,  bequeathed  thirty  pounds  to  his  daughter  Agnes,  to  be  paid 
within  four  years  of  his  decease. 

Richard  Band,  of  Batherford,  by  his  will  of  March,  1616,  made 
bequests  to  his  father,  brother  and  sister,  naming  his  wife  Agnes  as 
residuary  legatee.  This  will  was  probated  on  January  8,  1621. 

William  may  have  been  the  grandson  of  William  Blake  who,  by 
his  father  John  Blake’s  will,  was  bequeathed  land  in  Over  Stowey, 
Somersetshire,  England,  and  elsewhere.  No  subsequent  trace  of  the 
grandfather  is  found  upon  the  parish  registers,  and  he  is  the  man  who 
is  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Pitminister.  The  Manor  Rolls  of 
Taunton,  Somersetshire,  show  that  in  1586  a  William  Blake  bought 
lands  in  Pitminister.  Of  his  birthplace  and  parentage  nothing  is 
known,  but  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  he  is  the  William  whose 
name  appears  on  the  register  of  that  parish  in  1588  and  in  subsequent 
years.  He  also  may  be  the  one  who  was  buried  in  the  same  parish 
on  June  13,  1642.  There  is  no  record  of  his  wife’s  name  but  there 
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was  a  widow,  Ann  Blake,  buried  on  August  14,  1644. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  “Genealogical  History  of  William  Blake 
of  Dorchester,"  published  in  1857,  appears  the  statement  that  Wil¬ 
liam  was  the  son  of  Giles  Blake  of  Little  Baddow,  Essex,  England, 
and  the  record  of  several  generations  of  the  family  is  given.  The 
substance  of  this  record  is  trustworthy  as  being  a  copy  from  Morant's 
“History  of  Essex,"  but  the  statement  that  the  Dorchester  settler  was 
of  the  family  is  unwarranted  by  any  evidence.  Subsequently  the  late 
H.  G.  Somerby,  Esq.,  by  request  of  Stanton  Blake,  Esq.,  made 
an  extended  research  in  England  to  determine  the  origin  of  the 
American  family.  He  finally  located  it  at  Over  Stowey,  Somerset¬ 
shire,  and  the  result  of  his  investigation  was  published  in  1881  by 
W.  H.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  in  “A  Record  of  the  Blakes  of  Somerset¬ 
shire." 

The  evidence  upon  which  Mr.  Somerby  based  his  conclusions  was 
first,  the  record  of  a  baptism,  on  June  5,  1594,  at  Over  Stowey,  of  a 
William  Blake,  who  was  a  son  of  Robert  and  a  grandson  of  John, 
the  date  corresponding  to  the  age  of  the  emigrant  at  his  death;  and 
second,  the  fact  that  a  sister  of  this  William,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Clark,  in 
her  will  of  1647,  mentioned  a  “brother  in  New  England,"  no  name, 
however,  being  given.  While  this  evidence  was  not  all  that  could  be 
desired  it  was  generally  accepted  as  correct,  and  the  pedigree  has 
been  copied  in  several  other  genealogical  publications. 

The  first  mention  of  Blake  in  ancient  records  as  a  surname  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  Wiltshire  Roll  Subsidies,  granted  by  Edward  I., 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  1286,  when  Robert  de  Blake- 
land  was  assessed,  in  accordance  with  that  King’s  requirements.  His 
sixth  descendant  was  the  William  Blake  who  resided  in  White  Parish, 
in  Wiltshire.  After  his  death  in  1471,  his  widow  with  her  two  sons 
moved  to  Hampshire,  settling  in  Andover  upon  an  estate  called  Eas- 
tontown,  formerly  a  part  of  the  property  of  her  husband’s  mother. 
Their  giandson  Humphrey  Blake,  moved  in  the  early  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  into  Somersetshire  and  seated  himself  in  Over  Stowey, 
becoming  lord  of  the  manor  of  Plainfield  in  the  parish,  to  which  es¬ 
tate  he  added  the  adjoining  manor  Tuxwell,  which  he  purchased  in 
1555,  from  George  Sydeham.  He  died  in  1558  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  Over  Stowey  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  and 
his  wife  Agnes,  on  June  24,  1585.  It  was  their  grandson  William 
who  is  regarded  as  the  man  who  settled  in  Pitminister. 

At  what  period  William  first  came  to  America  there  is  no  record 
to  show.  The  Blake  compiler  says  that  there  is  no  foundation  what¬ 
ever  for  the  statement  that  he  came  to  this  country  in  1630,  in  the 
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ship  Mary  and  John.  Capt.  Roger  Clapp  was  a  passenger  then  but, 
in  his  memoirs,  he  does  not  name  his  associates. 

Considering  the  prominent  position  which  he  subsequently  occupi¬ 
ed  in  Dorchester,  it  does  not  seem  plausible  that  he  could  have  joined 
any  settlement  in  this  country  without  making  his  worth  known  to 
his  associates,  or  his  name  would  not  appear  upon  its  records. 

The  records  of  Dorchester  previous  to  1632  are  not  preserved, 
and  those  kept  for  several  subsequent  years  are  very  imperfect,  but 
the  Blake  compiler  is  confident  that  if  he  had  been  in  the  town  be¬ 
tween  1630  and  1636  his  name  would  appear  somewhere. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
he  came  to  New  England  in  the  fall  of  1634,  or  the  early  months  of 
1635,  and  remained  at  Dorchester  or  Roxbury,.  making  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  there  of  William  Pynchon  and  others  who  were  considering  a 
plan  of  settlement  on  the  Connecticut  river.  Whether  so  or  not,  he 
was  with  Mr.  Pynchon  on  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  of  May, 
1736,  at  the  time  they,  with  their  associates,  drew  up  and  signed 
the  articles  of  association  at  Agawam,  now  Springfield,  Mass.,  which 
agreement  is  still  preserved.  It  is  quite  a  lengthy  documen-t,  and 
commences  with  these  words : 

May,  the  14th,  1636,  Wee,  whose  names  are  under-written,  beinge, 
by  God(’)s  p(ro)vidence,  ingaged  togeather  to  make  a  Plantation  at 
and  over  aganyst  Age(w)am  upon  (the)  Con(n)ecticot  (river),  doe 
mutually  agree  to  certayne  articles  and  orders  to  be  observed  and 
kept  by  us  and  our  successors,  & c. 

Then  follows  rules  for  the  location  and  distribution  of  lots,  various 
necessary  provisions  for  carrying  on  the  plantation,  and  the  record  is 
attested  by  Mr.  Pynchon  and  his  associates: 

We  testifie  to  the  order  abovesaid,  being  also  the  first  adventurers 
and  undertakers  for  this  plantation.  (The  signers  were  William 
Pynchon,  Matthew  Mitchell,  Henry  Smith,  Jehue  Burr,  William 
Blake,  Edmund  Wood,  Thomas  Ufford  and  John  Cabel). 

The  signature  of  Mr.  Blake  here  closely  agrees  with  his  autograph 
on  the  Dorchester  records  and  elsewhere,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  his 
identity.  The  five  men  first  named,  including  Mr.  Blake,  were  given 
authority  to  make  assignment  of  lots  and  to  manage  the  general  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  settlement,  and  the  first  allotment  of  land  was  made  to 
Mr.  Blake  on  May  16,  1636: 

(It  is)  ordered  that  William  Blake  shall  have  16  pqlle(s),  in 
bre(a)dth  for  his  home  lott,  and  all  (of)  the  marsh  (land),  in  breadth, 
abuttinge  at  the  end  of  it,  to  the  next  high  land,  and  three  acr(e)s 
more  in  some  other  place. 

How  long  Mr.  Blake  retained  his  ownership  of  the  land  does  not 
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appear,  there  being  no  evidence  of  a  sale  by  any  of  the  original  own¬ 
ers;  but  his  name  is  not  found  upon  the  records  subsequent  to  the 
first  business  transacted  there,  and  it  is  presumed  he  soon  returned  to 
his  family  at  Dorchester. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  concluding  that  he  wras  in  Dorchester 
earlier  than  is  indicated  by  the  records  there,  but  the  first  mention  of 
his  name  is  under  date  of  January  2,  1638,  when  it  is  ordered  that 
certain  persons,  including  Mr.  Blake,  should  have  "‘confirmed  to 
them  the  ground,  Joyneing  to  theire  hoame  lotts  to  the  other  p(o)le, 
al(l)owing  3  goad  (rods?)  for  a  highway,”  which  certainly  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  wTas  already  in  possession  of  land  for  a  duelling  abode, 
but  unfortunately  the  date  of  this  first  grant  of  a  house  lot  does  not 
appear. 

About  the  time  of  taking  the  freeman’s  oath,  on  March  14,  1638, 
he  was  among  one  hundred  and  four  participants  w  ho  shared  in  the 
division  of  the  land  at  the  “Neck,”  now  South  Boston  where,  for 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  some  of  his  descendants  were 
owners,  and  where  his  son  James  built  a  house  as  early  as  1680. 

The  “order  (for)  all  the  affrayres  of  the  Plantation,”  by  twenty 
men  attending,  gave  out  “that  the  p(ar)tyes  vnder-written  shall  haue, 
each  of  them,  satisfaction,  in  lieu,  of  the  calue(')s  Pasture  from  the 
Burying  place  towards  John  Phillip (’  )s,”  mentioning  those  on  the 
list  on  which  appears  the  name  of  “Mr.  Blake”  for  “one  aker”: 

That  the  p(ar)tyes  vnder-written  shall  haue  their  portions  in  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Calue(’s)  pasture  in  the  Marsh  beyound  the  Trees, 
ouer  agaynst  the  fox  poynt,  (mentioning  those  on  the  list,  one  of 
whom)  Mr.  Blake  is  to  have  2  akers  of  Marsh,  at  Mr.  Ludlowe(  )s 
necke;  that  Mr.  Blake,  John  Hull,  (and)  Thom.  Millett  shall  haue, 
each  of  them,  8  acres  of  planting  ground  in  full  of  the ( i)  re  great  lotts, 
at  (the)  side  of  the  six-acre  lotts  towards  the  mill,  (and)  that  Mr. 
Blake  and  John  Hull  shall  leaue  those,  or  the  other  p(ar)ts  of  their 
great  lotts  in  Commons  as  long  as  the  outside  of  the  great  lotts  are 
left  in  commons. 

In  March  of  1640  it  wras  ordered  “that  Mr.  Blake  shall  haue  one 
aker  of  land  next  (to)  his  eight-aker  lott,  in  lieu  of  (that)  I  aker, 
*  giuen  him  neere  the  burying  place.” 

Jnformatiom  relating  to  the  location  of  Mr.  Blake's  dwelling  house 
in  Dorchester  is  somewhat  meager,  although  it  is  several  times  refer¬ 
red  to.  The  most  important  records  upon  which  one  can  base  a 
theory  of  the  location  are  as  follow’s: 

(In  October  of  1652,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  town  to) 
lay  out  a  towne  way  by  Willyam  blake(’)s  (land)  and  the  three 
deuissions,  w  hich  way  is  appointed  to  run  from  the  corner  of  Willyam 
blake(  ’)s  garden  to  a  stump  on  the  side  of  (the)  ston(y)  hill,  (& c). 
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In  a  bond,  given  by  Nathaniel  Duncan  to  Henry  Kirby,  “22  of 
(the)  l(st)  month  (March),  165(5),”  the  land  is  described  as  “be¬ 
tween  ye  Dwelling  houses  of  Thomas  Joanes  &  William  Blake,  be¬ 
ing  (in)  a  hilly  fielde.  ” 

In  an  agreement  about  fencing  “1  of  (the)  2(nd)  month  (April), 
1661/  ’  between  William  Blake  and  Thomas  Davenport  is  the  state¬ 
ment  (of)  “three  men  having  land  lying  together  on  the  Hill,  west 
o(f)  their  houses.” 

On  February  5,  1665 — about  two  years  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Blake — his  son  William  conveyed  to  Thomas  Davenport  “for  ^  1 20 
in  money  and  other  currant  pay  of  New  England”  for  “his  now 
dwelling  house,”  with  seventeen  acres  of  land,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Town  highway,  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  land  of  Thomas 
Davenport,  and  on  the  north  by  the  lands  of  Ensign  Capen,  William 
Weeks  and  Amiel  Weeks. 

The  town  records  also  show  this  interesting  record : 

11th  of  the  1 1  ( th  month,  January),  166(7),  *  *  Thomas 

Davenport(’  )s  fine  of  ten  shillings  for  Entertaining  of  Daniel  Hol¬ 
brooke  was  remitted  on  condition  that  he  Cleere  the  water-Cours(e 
that)  Cros(ses)  the  way  before  one  Come(s)  to  the  house  he  bought 
of  William  Blake,  and  this  to  be  done  by  the  10th  of  April  next. 

On  the  church  records  appears  a  memorandum,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  the  year  1700,  giving  the  location  of  some  homes 
of  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  items  is  this:  “Mr.  Houghton,  in 
old  Mr.  Blake’s  (home),  sold  (it  to)  Mr.  Capen,”  which  sale,  the 
compiler  cannot  verify. 

From  all  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  above  extracts  from  various 
deeds  and  plans  examined,  and  such  other  facts  as  have  come  to  no¬ 
tice,  it  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Blake  lived  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Mount  Bowdoin,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  corner  of  the  present 
Bowdoin  street  and  Union  avenue.  It  is  very  certain  that  he  lived 
on  the  hill  and  near  Mr.  Davenport’s  house  and  that  his  son  William 
also  lived  there,  perhaps  in  a  new  house,  the  first  having  been  “sold 
(to)  Mr.  Capen.” 

The  brook  which  Mr.  Davenport  was  to  keep  clear,  could  be 
seen  a  few  years  before  1898  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  crossing  Bow¬ 
doin  street,  designated  in  one  or  more  old  deeds  as  “the  way  to 
the  Meeting-House.”  Mr.  Charles  Davenport,  great-grandson  of 
Thomas,  inherited  this  property,  and  as  late  as  1865  the  cellar  of  his 
house  was  plainly  visible  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Bowdoin,  be¬ 
ing  twenty  feet  up  above  Washington  street,  about  half  way  between 
the  Bowdoin  street  corner  and  the  railroad  bridge. 
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On  the  establishment  of  a  church  covenant,  on  September  23,  1636: 

The  names  of  such  (parishioners)  as,  since  the  constituting  or 
gathering  of  the  church  at  dorchester,  have  been  added  to  the  church 
and  joyned  thereunto  as  members  of  the  same  body,  by  profession  of 
faith  and  Repentance  and  taking  hould  of  the  Coven (an)t  before  the 
Congregacon. 

On  the  long  list  appear  the  names  of  William  Blake,  Agnes  Blake, 
and  Richard  Baker,  our  ancestors. 

William  Blake  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  colony  on  March  14, 
1639,  at  which  time,  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  '“General 
Court,”  as  he  was  then  a  member  of  the  Dorchester  church.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  being  above  the  av¬ 
erage  intelligence  of  his  neighbors.  He  served  the  town  in  various 
important  capacities  such  as  constable  in  1641;  elected  on  December 
24,  1645,  to  serve  as  one  of  seven  selectmen;  again  in  the  same  of¬ 
fice  on  December  6,  1647,  and  reelected,  on  December  1,  1651,  to 
continue  in  the  office;  a  member  in  the  4  ‘Ancient  Artillery”  company 
in  1648,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

While  being  a  selectman  in  1648,  his  name  is  among  seven  signa¬ 
tures  in  a  “petition  from  Dorchester  to  the  General  Court,”  praying 
for  some  land  within  its  granting  power: 

Which  may  help  vs  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  free  schoole  in 
lieu  of  that  which  is  now  taken  away,  and  not  only  wee  but  (our) 
posteritie  while  time  shall  last,  will  have  cause  to  bless  you,  your  jus¬ 
tice  and  piety  in  advancing  learninge. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Dorchester  with  which  our  ancestor  concerned  himself,  it 
being  that  which  relates  to  the  creation  of  a  free  school  of  the  town 
at  Thompson’s  island,  in  Boston  harbor,  which  was  granted  by  the 
General  Court  on  March  4,  1635: 

To  them  (the  inhabitants),  their  heirs  &  successors  w(hi)ch  shall 
inhabite  there  forever,  (on  the  simple  condition,  that  they  pay  twelve 
pence  yearly  as  rent)  to  ye  Treasurer  for  the  time  beinge. 

Four  years  later  on  May  30,  1639,  the  town  voted  to  lay  a  tax  on 
the  proprietors  of  the  island  for  “the  maintenance  of  *  (the) 
school  *  (of)  Dorchester.” 

It  was  found  afterwards  that  the  rents  due  from  the  individual 
proprietors  were  collected  with  much  irregularity  and  inconvenience. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  it  was  thought  proper  to  call  a  meeting  to 
agree  on  a  plan  for  the  special  support  and  establishment  of  the  school 
so  that  it  might  be  more  effectually  and  better  maintained.  The  in¬ 
strument  for  the  agreement  was  arranged  on  February  7,  1641,  and 
signed  by  seventy-one  inhabitants,  among  whom  were  William  Blake, 
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Richard  Baker  and  Henry  Withington,  our  ancestors.  Part  of  it  is 
as  follows : 

It  is  the(i)re  mynd  that  the  sayd  I(s)land  shalbe  left,  assigned  & 
sett  Ouer  only  to  such  Tenant  or  Tenants  as  shall  by  land,  or  other¬ 
wise  sufficient  (means  to)  secure  the  payment  of  the  rent  thereof  for 
the  vse  &  behoofe  of  the  school  as  aforesayd,  in  such  manner  & 
forms  &  at  such  time  &  times  of  payment  as  shalbe  agreed  vppon  by 
&  betweene  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester,  or  the(i)re  agents,  on  the 
one  p(a)rtye,  &  the  sayd  Tenant  or  Tenannts  on  the  other  p(a)rtye. 

William  was  on  the  committee  to  build  a  Meeting-house  in  1646. 
According  to  the  records  of  his  great-grandson  James  Blake,  in  the 
“Annals  of  Dorchester/’  written  in  the  years  from  1749  to  1752: 

They  (the  inhabitants)  agreed  upon  ye  Building  or  a  new  Meet¬ 
ing-house,  and  granted  a  rate  of  ,£250;  the  Committee  (on  the  build¬ 
ing  being)  Mr.  Glover,  Nath.  Duncan,  Mr.  Atherton,  Mr.  Jones, 
Dea.  Wiswell,  Dea.  Clap(p)  and  Mr.  Howard,  (and  the)  Raters 
(were)  Edw(’)d  Break,  Wm.  Sum(n)er,  Thos.  Wiswel(l),  Wil¬ 
liam  Blake  and  Roger  Clap(p). 

Whether  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  granted  ex¬ 
pressly  for  building  the  Meeting-house,  or  was  for  the  yearly  town 
expenses  inclusive  it  is  not  possible,  from  the  records,  to  satisfactorily 
decide. 

The  church  was  built  near  or  on  the  site  of  the  first  Meeting¬ 
house,  at  the  northerly  end  of  Pleasant  street,  and  was  subsequently 
moved  to  the  “Meeting-house  hill.”  The  first  house  of  worship 
was  a  rude  building,  thatched,  with  a  stairway  on  the  outside,  and 
was  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  plantation. 
More  than  a  month  before  the  above  sum  was  voted,  it  was  agreed : 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  town  for  peace  and  love’s  sake,  that 
there  shall  be  a  new  meeting-house  built  on  Mr.  Howard’s  land  in 
the  most  convenient  place,  betwixt  Mr.  Stoughton’s  Garden  and  his 
barn. 

The  assignment  of  duties  to  men  like  William,  who  were  willing 
to  serve  their  townsmen,  was  often  expressed  in  a  quaint  manner, 
and  the  following  items  indicate  some  of  the  simple  offices  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  although  by  themselves  insignificant,  in  the  aggregate  show  the 
manifold  ways  in  which  the  good  citizen  made  himself  useful: 

(February  23,  1647),  We  desire  the  v(i)  ewers  of  the  fences  of 
Dorchester,  Nicholas  Butler,  willyam  Blak(e)  and  John  Smith,  to 
a(c)quaynt  each  man  where  his  fence  lyes  to  the  end  that  damag(e) 
may  be  preuented  and  peace  procured  and  establyshed  among  them  all. 

(January  12,  1651),  Bro.  Blake  and  Bro.  howard  are  desyered  to 
buy  a  Cow  for  Edmund  Browne:  a  Cow  is  bought  of  R.  Withing- 
to(n)  for  4//  (and)  lOr,  and  deliu(er)ed  to  Edward  Browne  accord¬ 
ing  to  agre(e)m(en)t. 
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(March  8,  1653),  Br(o).  Blake  (is)  to  give  the  Cunstable  notice 
to  warne  the  inhabitance  for  the  chose. ng  of  Deputies. 

(January  13,  1654),  The  names  of  such  (men)  as  are  app(o)ynted 
by  the  Selectmen  of  Dorchester  to  view  the  fence  in  the  Come  held 
this  yeare  1654. — For  the  lot  behind  Mr.  Jones(’), —  Henry  Kibbey, 
Henry  Woodward,  Mr.  Blake  (and)  Thomas  Lake. 

(September  9,  1661),  William  Blake  is  appointed  to  warne  Thomas 
Andrews  to  daube  the  meeting-house,  or  else  to  take  the  fines  that 
*  (are)  due  for  not  training  (by)  him. 

(September  18,  1662),  Ensigne  Capen  and  Wm.  Blake,  seni(o)r, 
were  ap(p)ointed  to  speake  to  lieftt  william  Clarke  and  demand  a 
barrel!  of  powder  of  him,  or  pay  for  that  barrel  which  he  sold  out  of 
the  towne(’)s  stock  and  make  returne,  the  19 (th )  day  of  this  Imtant 
to  the  selectmen. 

As  William  was  one  of  the  earliest  land  proprietors  he  made  a 
bargain  with  John  Phillips,  on  December  7,  1646,  for  the  purchase 
of  his  piece  of  land,  at  a  certain  place,  and  in  turn  William  was  to 
sell  to  Phillips  his  piece  of  land  at  another  place,  as  he  agreed  to. 
Below  are  their  bargains: 

These  p(re)sents  are  to  testifie  that  I,  John  Phillips,  of  dorches- 
ter,  haue  giuen,  graunted,  bargained  and  sould  vnto  William  Blake, 
sen(’)r,  of  the  same  (town),  all  my  great  lote  with  pale  (enclosure), 
being  eight  accers,  mor(e)  or  lesse,  lying  amongst  the  great  lotes  and 
betweene  the  lotes  of  William  Clearke,  on  the  north  sid(e),  and  the 
great  lote  of  Thomas  mak(e) peace,  on  the  south,  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  same  from  the  date  her(e)of  foreuer.  In  witres(s),  I  haue 
her(e)vnto  set  my  hand.  —  (Signed)  John  Phillipes. — The  * 

lyn(e)  was  (made)  befo(re)  (the)  signing  her(e)of,  witnes(s), 
Geo(rge)  Weekes. 

These  p(re)sents  do  testifie  that  I,  william  Blake,  sen(’)r,  of 
Dorchester,  haue  given,  graunted,  Bargained  and  sould  vnto  John 
Phillips,  of  the  same  (town),  all  my  Eight-Acker  lots,  lyinge  amongst 
the  eight-acker  lotes,  beinge  8  ackers,  be  it  mor(e)  or  lesse,  and  lying 
betweene  the  lotes  of  Richard  leeds,  on  the  P'ast  sid(e),  which  was 
once  the  lote  of  Thomas  Millet,  and  the  lot  of  Richard  Leeds,  on  the 
west  (and)  the  south,  and  vppon  the  meadow  of  John  Phillips,  and 
on  the  north  the  high  way,  to  haue  and  to  hold  the  lote  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  euer.  (Signed),  William  Blake. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  haue  set  my  hand,  witness  her(e)vnto, 
Geo(rge)  Weekes. 

William  was  probably  a  surveyor  as  his  service  as  a  road  layer  was 
frequently  called  for,  as  per  entries  in  the  records: 

(January  19,  164(7),  it  is  order(e)d,  accordingly  by  the  selectmen 
appointed,  that  John  Phillips,  Willi(a)ni  Blake,  (and)  Edw(ard) 
Brecke,  shall  Laye  out  a  waye  from  the  Towne  of  Dorchester,  vnto 
the  Pynne  necke,  now  in  the  occupatio(n)  of  John  Greenwaye,  or 
his  Assignes,  which  (the)  partyes  aboue-named  haue  done  *  as 
it  is  now  Recorded:  /7z. ,  that  whereas,  vpon  Record,  (o)n  page  54, 
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it  appeares  that  satisfactio(n)  was  giuen  vnto  John  Phillips,  for  a 
waye  from  the  Com(m)ons,  to  Pine  necke,  (which)  we  find,  (is) 
most  conuenient  that  he  (may)  passe  vpon  that  waye  *  (to) 
*  the  end,  at  John  Phillip ( '  ) s  land,  to  enter  vpo(n)  Mr. 
minot(')s  and  goody  Bradford('s)  land,  passinge  alonge  betweene 
the  two,  vntil  he  come(s)  to  the  Lower  end  of  the  ffield  vnto  the 
marsh,  and  then  to  turne  vnto  the  Left  hand,  vpo(n)  the  vpland, 
vntill  he  come(s)  vnto  goody  Bradfford(’s)  marsh,  and  there  to  have 
2  goads  (rods  ?)  broad  vnto  the  bridge,  and  after  that  also  2  goad(s) 
(rods  ?)  broad  till  vnto  the  pine  necke. 

William  Blake,  Edward  Brecke  (and)  John  Phillips,  beinge  by  the 
selectmen  of  Dorchester,  ordered  to  Laye  out  a  waye  from  the  house 
of  John  hill  in  the  great  Lotts  vnto  Rob(ert)  Pears(’)  house,  on  the 
pyne,  Doe  make  their  Retu(r)ne,  as  followes,  viz.,  that  the  W2ye, 
afforesaid,  Runnes  vpo(n)  a  streight  Lyne  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Lot  that  Late(ly)  was  John  Phillips(’),  vntill  it  come(s)  to  the  east 
end  of  the  great  Lotts,  and  soe  it  goes  on,  in  a  streight  Line  vpo(n) 
the  south  side  of  the  Land  that  (was)  Allexander  Bradfford('s)  vntill 
it  Come(s)  to  the  marsh,  and  then  it  turnes  vpo(n)  the  said  Land  by 
the  marsh  side  vntill  it  Comes  to  the  meadowe  that  was  the  said 
Land  by  the  marsh  side,  vntill  it  Comes  to  the  meadowe  that  was  the 
said  Alexandere(’s)  and  so  to  Runne  in  a  streight  line  vnto  the  pyne 
(neck);  and  all  alonge  to  be  a  rod  and  a  halfe  broad. 

November  12,  1649,  “the  Returne  of  Edward  Brecke  and  William 
Blake,  senior,  beinge  Requested  by  the  selectmen  of  dorchester  to 
Laye  out  (a)  waye  for  John  Greenwaye,  from  John  Hill(’s)  house  in 
the  great  Lotts,  in  Dorchester,  vnto  (the)  pyne  neck  as  followeth”: 

We  declare  that,  by  (the)  Commissio(n)  from  you  Raceaused, 
we  did  appoint  the  high  waye,  First  from  John  Hill(’s)  house,  to 
Runne  vpon  a  straight  Lyne  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  Lott(s) 
that  Late(ly)  was  John  Phillips (" )  vntill  you  come  to  the  east  end  of 
the  great  Lotts,  and  soe  it  goes  on  a  straight  Line  vpon  the  south 
side  of  the  land  that  (was  the)  Late  Allexander  Bradford^  )s,  vntill 
it  come(s)  to  the  Marsh,  and  then  it  turnes  vpon  the  said  Land  to 
the  Marsh  side  vntill  it  come(s)  to  the  Me(a)ddow  that  was  Alexan¬ 
der's),  and  so  i(t)  Runne  vpo(n)  a  straight  Lyne  vnto  the  pyne 
necke,  [and  all  alonge  the  path  is  to  be  a  Rod  and  (a)  halfe  broad], 
witness  our  Hand,  the  day  and  yeare  abouesaid.  —  (Signed),  Edward 
Brecke  (and)  William  Blake,  senior. 

At  a  Lawful  meetinge  of  the  towne,  (on  the  ninth  of  March, 
1658),  vpon  the  request  of  Gamaleel  Beman,  it  was  voted  and  grant¬ 
ed  vnto  him  a  plott  of  Land,  adjoneing  vnto  his  Barne,  to  make  (an) 
ad(d)ition  vnto  his  Barne,  and  William  Blake  and  William  Clarke 
were  appointed  to  lay  it  out.  John  Capen  was  ap(p)ointed  alsoe, 
because  William  Clarke  was  remoued  vnto  Northam (p)ton,  and 
William  Blake  and  John  Capen  hath  Done  this  worke,  accordinge 
to  this  order. 

William  signed  the  petition  of  February  2,  164(7),  with  fifty-four 
others : 
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Praying  for  the  finall  Determining  and  ending  of  all  matters  in 
controuersy  concerning  the  fence  about  the  great  lotts  (in)  the  capt- 
t(a)in(’)s  neck,  the  6-aker  lotts  and  other  proportions  of  land, 
now  within  the  same  fence;  the  proprietors,  who  are  owners  of 
the(i)r  seuerall  proportions  of  land,  within  the  sayd  fence,  haue 
refer (r)ed  themselues  to  the  Arbitration,  (composed)  of  Mr.  Laac 
Heath,  John  Johnson  and  Wil(l)yam  parkes,  of  Roxbury,  binding 
themsel(v)es,  heerby  to  stand  to  what  the  sayd  Arbitrators  shall  de¬ 
termine,  both  in  respect  of  what  fence  shall  be  mayd;  and  wher(e); 
and  by  whom,  and  euery  (one)  of  the  propry  (e)tors  hath  liberty, 
if  he  please(s)  to  giue  information  in  the  case  to  the  said  Arbitia- 
tors,  when  the(y)  shall  com(e)  to  Dorchester,  to  be  informed  there¬ 
in. 

(November  13,  1648),  w’hereas,  Captain  Atherton,  T  homas  Wis- 
w'all  and  Joseph  Farnworth  were  appointed  by  the  selectmen,  of  dor- 
chester,  to  lay  out  a  towne  way  by  willyam  blake(’)s  (land)  toward 
the  fresh  marsh  and  the  three  deuissions;  which  way  Is  thus  appoint¬ 
ed  to  run  from  the  corner  of  willyam  blake(’)s  garden  to  a  stump  on 
the  side  of  (the)  stony  hill,  and  soe  to  a  tree  In  the  bottom,  and  soe 
allong  to  a  rock  in  Mr.  Jones(’)  lott,  the  way  lying  on  the  left  hand, 
going  in  the  old  way,  vnto  a  stony  uall(e)y,  and  soe  to  a  tree,  w  here 
are  4  stones  laid,  and  soe  allong  vnto  the  body  of  the  fresh  marshes, 
leauing  the  old  way  on  the  left  hand,  this  way  was  laid  out  (on)  the 
9  of  the  10(th)  month,  (December),  1650. 

(At  the  town  meeting,  in  November  of  1655).  —  (Out)  of  a  rate 
of  Twenty  pounds,  sixe  shillinges  (and)  eleaven  pence,  chardged 
vpon  the  Towne  of  Dorchester,  by  the  selectmen,  in  the  yeere  1655, 
they  giue  this  Accompt  of  the  Disburs(e) ment(s)  for  the  towne 
vse. 

T  he  payments  made,  we  find,  were  to  William  Blake,  Richard 
Hall  and  Peter  Lyon,  “for  the  high  wave,  through  the  great  Lotts,” 
one  pound  and  sixteen  shillings. 

(At  a  geneial  towm  meeting,  on  January .23,  1656),  Brother  Wil¬ 
liam  Blake,  the  elder,  was  Chosen  Recorder  for  the  towne  or  Dor¬ 
chester,  and  to  attend  (the  meetings  of)  the  Selectmen  from  time  to 
time,  to  scribe  and  tra(n)scribe  shuch  orders  and  Recoids  as  should 
bee  by  them  Committed  vnto  him,  and  for  that  end  w  ee,  the  Select¬ 
men,  doe  order  that  the  sayde  william  Blake  doe  take  the  towne 
Books  or  Booke  into  his  hands,  and  keep  lik(e)wise  the  mapp,  or 
mapp(s)  Concerninge  the  towne,  and  Keepe  them  secuerly  and  not 
Deliuer  the  same  to  any  (one)  but  by  order  from  some  of  the  Select¬ 
men. 

(At  the  meeting  of  December  1,  1656),  Bro.  Williyam  Blake, 
senior,  Desired  to  buy  a  booke  for  the  record (s)  of  births,  burialls 
(and)  mar(r)iages  to  be  kept  in  per  fetuam  rtumoria,  and  (that  it)  be 
paid  for  *  out  of  the  tow(n)e  stocke. 

(December  13,  1658),  ther(e)  *  (were)  twentie  shillings 
giuen  vnto  William  Blake,  and  his  Rate  (free)  the  (same  as)  last 
yeare,  (of)  which  was  3r  for  his  paines  for  writinge  (and)  attending 
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vpon  the  selectmen  for  (the)  time  paste,  and  for  (the)  six  pence  he 
leyd  out  for  paper. 

In  James  Blake’s  ‘^Annals”  is  found: 

This  Year  (1663)  Died  Mr.  William  Blake,  who  had  been  Clerk 
of  ye  Writs  for  ye  County  of  Suffolk,  &  Recorder  for  ye  Town, 
near(ly)  8  years.  He  was  also  Clerk  of  ye  Training  band.  He  died 
(on)  ye  25th  of  ye  8th  mo  (nth  October),  1663,  in  ye  69th  year  of 
his  age. 

By  the  above  chronological  order  from  the  period  of  his  initiation, 
it  implies  that  he  held  his  office  as  town  clerk  for  the  same  munifi- 
cient  rate  of  compensation  up  to  within  about  six  weeks  prior  to  his 
death. 

Frequent  allusion  was  made  to  a  book  containing  a  plot  of  the 
town  with  lots  and  the  names  of  the  grantees  from  the  beginning, 
probably  a  registry  of  the  deeds.  One  who  was  familiar  with  the 
town  history  stated  that  it  was  accidentally  burned  in  1657.  It  was, 
however,  also  stated  that  a  copy  of  this  book  was  made  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  draftsman,  William’s  grandson,  James  Blake,  and  that  it  existed 
within  the  memory  of  persons  living  in  1859. 

Soon  after  his  death  his  widow  Agnes  moved  to  Boston,  probably 
to  live  with  her  son  John,  or  her  only  daughter  Anne  Leager,  the 
church  records  reading : 

The  6,  [I]  (March),  (16)70,  Sister  Agnes  Blake  [ye  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Blake,  deceased],  she  having  removed  her  dwelling  to  Boston, 
was  dismissed  to  Joyne  to  ye  theird  Church  in  Boston,  (and  the 
Boston  church  records  show  her  subsequent  admission). 

Her  application  for  her  withdrawal  in  order  to  join  the  church 
there  provoked  much  discussion.  The  church  records  show  that,  on 
December  27,  1669: 

Sister  Blake,  ye  old  Widdow,  desiered  her  dismi(ss)ion  to  ye  3(r)d 
Church  at  Boston,  ye  Church,  *  (on)  ye  motion  of  2  or  3  of 
ye  breathen,  did  take  it  into  Consideration  till  ye  next  lord(’)s  cay. 
(At  the  meeting  of)  The  6  of  ye  [I]  (March,  16)70,  the  matter 
Concerning  Sister  Blak(e’)s  dismi(ss)ion  to  ye  third  Church  in  Bos¬ 
ton  was  proposed  againe,  &  divers  (members)  exprest  themselves  for 
it  &  divers  (others)  would  have  it  wa(i)ved  till  a  further  time;  at 
length  it  was  put  to  ye  Vote  whether  ye  Church  would  Is(s)ue  ye 
matter  at  that  time.  Ther(e)  weer  18  or  19  for  it  &  12  or  13 
against  it,  then  her  dismission  was  put  to  ye  Vote,  &  there  was  ye 
lik(e)  number  for  it  &  against  it,  then  it  was  spoken,  too,  by  some 
yt  ther(e)  weer  some  yt  weer  Newter  &  they  should  be  counted 
(as)  Negatives,  soe  yt  at  len(g)th,  ye  Vote  was  put  by  parting  of 
Companys  &  of  thos(e)  yt  weer  p(re)sent  ther(e)  wer(e)  22  for  her 
dismi(ss)ion  &  19  against  it,  &  some  yt  had  been  Newters  before 
went  away  &  would  not  Vote  any  way,  but  Deacon  Wiswall,  w(ho) 
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was  against  it  in  ye  former  Vote,  was  gone  before  ye  latter  Vote. 

Widow  Agnes  died  in  Dorchester  on  July  22,  1678,  sometime 
after  her  return  from  Boston.  She  and  her  husband,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  were  buried  in  the  Dorchester  cemetery,  but  sad  to  relate  no 
memento  is  to  be  found  to  tell  the  spot  where  they  repose.  I  his  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  and  it  seems  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice 
that  William’s  descendants  should  appropriately  mark  the  spot  of  the 
resting  place  of  one  who  was  a  pioneer  in  this,  then  wild  wilderness, 
and  who,  without  doubt,  labored  and  suffered  much  in  faith  and  hope 
that  his  offspring  might  enjoy  a  bounteous  harvest. 

At  that  time  the  burial  place  was  small,  being  but  five  rods  square, 
on  the  corner  of  what  are  now  Boston  and  Stoughton  streets.  The 
southwest  corner  is  the  oldest  part,  having  been  enlarged  several 
times.  It  is  supposed  that  this  ground,  although  not  the  most  ancient, 
contains  the  oldest  inscriptions  in  the  United  States,  excepting  per¬ 
haps  a  few  in  Jamestown,  Va. ,  one  being  dated  1638,  and  the  others, 
1644  and  1648. 

The  gravestones  of  the  Blake  descendants  of  ten  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  family  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  righted  up,  or 
reset,  and  cleaned  of  the  accumulated  moss  which  had  rendered 
them  almost  illegible  for  years,  and  now  they  stand  renovated,  telling 
their  short  but  truthful  stories  of  the  quick  succession  of  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  men,  and  leading  our  thoughts  back  to  the  early  settlement  of 
New  England,  to  contemplate  their  hardships,  their  sacrifices  and 
their  trials. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  William  Blake’s  will  as  it  stands 
on  the  records  in  the  probate  office  of  Suffolk  county.  It  was,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  written  by  William  himself.  It  is  short  and  explicit,  and 
shows  the  ability  and  character  of  the  man. 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  William  Blake,  (he)  [being  of  per¬ 
fect  memory  &  understanding,  (and)  ye  good  lord  god  bee  blessed 
and  piaysed  therefor]  made  ye  third  day  of  September  in  ye  year, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty  &  one,  as  followeth: 

My  will  is  yt  my  body  bee  decently  buried  in  hope  of  A  joy  full 
Resurrection  at  ye  Last  day : 

lt(em):  I  giue  and  beque(a)th  vnto  the  towne  of  Dorchester 
tw'enty  shillings  to  be  bestowed  for  the  repairing  of  the  burying  place, 
soe  yt  swine  and  other  vermine  may  not  an(n)oy  the  graues  of  the 
saints,  p(ro)vided  it  be  repaired  within  one  yeare  after  my  decease. 
The  rest  of  my  land,  goods  and  estate,  after  my  funerall  exspences 
and  debts  (are)  discharged;  my  will  is,  and  I  doe  giue  and  beque(a)th 
vnto  my  fiue  children  the  one  hall e  of  my  lands  and  estate  to  be 
equally  devided  amongst  them  by  equall  portions:  not  that  I  Disre¬ 
spect  my  eldest  sone,  for  he  hath  be(e)n  and  is  soe  dutifull  a  child 
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vnto  me  as  any  of  my  Children,  but  because  he  hath  least  need  of  it, 
and  he  hath  noe  Charge(s).  The  other  halfe  of  my  lands,  goods 
and  estate  I  doe  giue  and  beque(a)th  vnto  my  beloued  wife,  and  doe 
make  her  sole  executrix  of  this,  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  I 
doe  intreat  my  beloued  brethren,  *  Edwarde  Clapp  and  John 
Capen,  yt  they  would  be  pleased  to  be  ouerseers  of  this,  my  last  will 
and  testament,  to  se(e)  yt  it  be  fulfilled  and  p(er)formed.  Finally 
my  will  is  yt  my  wife  doe(s)  not  dispose  of  any  of  her  estate  1(e) ft 
(to)  her  by  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  during  the  time  of  her 
life  without  the  advise  and  Consent  of  my  ouerseers  and  my  foure 
sones,  or  the  major  parte  of  them;  yet,  neverthelesse,  in  her  last  will 
she  may  dispose  of  it  vnto  whom  shee  please(s). — In  witnes(s)  here¬ 
of  I  haue,  herevnto,  sett  my  hand,  and  seale  In  the  presence  of  John 
Capen  (and)  Jno.  Minott. — William  Blake,  with  a  seale. 

Att  a  County  Court,  held  Att  Boston,  on  the  28 (th  of)  January, 
1663,  Jno.  Capen  &  Jno.  Minott  deposed  that,  having  subscrib(e)d 
their  names  to  this  paper,  (they  were)  present  &  did  both  see  and 
heare  Wm.  Blake  *  signe  &  publish  ye  same  to  bee  his  Last  will 
&  testament,  (and),  yt  when  he  so  did  he  was  of  A  sound  disposing 
minde,  to  their  best  knowledge. — Edward  Rawson,  Recorder. 

At  *  (the)  County  Court,  held  at  Boston  (on  the)  29th  (of) 
January,  Mrs.  Agnes  Blake  deposed  that  this  (was)  a  true  inventory 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  William  Blake,  her  late  husband,  to  hir  best 
knowledge  (and)  that  when  shee  knowes  more  she  will  discover  it, 
w(hi)ch  the  Court  allowed. — Edw.  Pawson,  Recorder. 

By  his  will  it  is  noticed  that  the  first  bequest  was  of  the  nature  of 
a  public  benefaction,  a  gift  to  the  town  for  repairing  the  burying 
ground,  provided  the  work  should  be  done  within  a  year  from  his 
decease  The  selectmen,  at  a  meeting  on  September  12,  1664,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  “to  gett  the  burying  place  well  and  sufficiently 
to  be  fence(d)  in  and  *  to  demand  of  John  Blake  (the)  20  shil¬ 
lings  giuen  by  his  father  in  his  last  will  and  Testament  to  that  end 
(and)  vse. ”  The  Treasurer’s  account  for  the  year  1667,  shows  that 
there  had  been  received  from  “the  Relicte  of  William  Blake  towards 
the  repaiering  the  burying  place,”  18  shillings. 

“An  inventory  (of)  all  the  goods  and  lands  of  William  Blake,  of 
Dorchester,  deceased,  taken  (on)  the  six(th)  of  November,  Anno 
Dom(ini ),  1663,  (was)  ap(p)r(a)ised  by  William  Sumner  and  James 
Humphries.”  And  then  followed  the  list  of  his  estate  appraised  at 
,£224:12:00. 

Although  the  value  of  Mr.  Blake’s  estate  was  not  large,  yet  it 
compared  well  with  the  possessions  of  his  neighbors.  The  simple 
manner  of  living  of  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  town  is  quite 
clearly  indicated  by  the  probated  schedule  of  his  property. 

The  Children  of  William  and  Agnes  Blake,  all  but  the  last  one, 
baptized  at  Pitminister,  England,  were : 
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probably  twins,  baptized  August  30,  1618;  the  former 
died  in  Boston,  January  25,  1689;  married  in  Boston, 

John,  August  16,  1654,  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Alice  Souther,  and  widow’  of  Joseph  Shaw,  who  died 

Anne,  December  13,  1653,  after  having  been  married  twelve 
days;  the  latter  died  in  Boston  on  July  12,  1681;  was 
married  to  Jacob  Leager  probably  as  his  third  wife. 

WILLIAM,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

James,  elder,  baptized  April  27,  1624;  died  in  Dorchester,  “at 
2  or  3  h(ou)r  P.M.,  on  June  28,  1700;  married,  the  first 
time  about  1651,  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1644  and  was  a 
daughter  of  Deacon  Edward  and  Prudence  Clapp,  the 
second  time  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  September  17,  1695, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Judith  Smith,  who 
came  from  Norfolk  county,  England,  and  widow  of  Peter 
Hunts. 

Edward,  place  and  date  of  his  birth  unknown;  supposed  to  be 
the  youngest  child;  died  in  Milton,  Mass.,  September  3, 
1692;  wife  was  Patience,  daughter  of  John  and  Jane 
Pope;  date  of  their  marriage  not  found. 


Authorities  consulted:  “A  Genealogical  History  of  William  Blake 
of  Dorchester  (Mass.)  and  His  Descendants,”  by  Samuel  Blake; 
“The  Blake  Family  in  England,”  by  Francis  E.  Blake,  in  the  “New’ 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,’ '  of  January,  1891;  “In¬ 
crease  Blake,  His  Ancestors  and  Descendants,”  by  Francis  E.  Blake; 
“William  Blake  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,”  by  W.  H.  Whitmore; 
“History  of  Dorchester  (Mass.),”  by  Ebenezer  Clapp;  “Annals  of 
Dorchester  (Mass.),”  by  James  Blake;  “Dorchester  (Mass.)  Town 
Records”;  “Dorchester  (Mass.)  Records — Fourth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners — 1880”;  “Records  of  the  First  Church  at  Dorches¬ 
ter,  1636-1737”;  “First  Century  of  the  History  of  Springfield, 
(Mass.),”  by  Henry  M.  Burt;  and  the  probated  will. 
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WILLIAM2  BLAKE  was  baptized  at  Pitminister,  England,  on 
September  6,  1620.  He  came  to  America  with  his  father.  His 
name  does  not  appear  in  connection  with  Dorchester  town  affairs  as 
often  as  does  that  of  his  brother  James.  Such  town  records  as  we 
can  find  concerning  him  are  these: 

(February  28,  1652),  (On  the  motion  of)  brother  wm.  Blake,  the 
younger,  and  (on)  brother  DauenportC  )s  motion  abought  paying  for 
the  cowes  in  the  heard,  &c. ,  [at  p(re)sent]  that  for  the  tyme  past  we 
see  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  must  pay;  for  the  tyme  to  com(e)  we 
intend,  (at)  the  next  towne  meeting,  to  p(ro)pose  it  to  the  towne. 

(On  January  14,  1659),  The  names  of  such  (men)  as  are  appoint¬ 
ed  to  view  the  fence  in  the  Comm(o)n  fields  for  the  yeare  1659, — 
the  lott  behind  (the  lands  of)  Mr.  Joans,  (are)  William  Clarke  and 
William  Blake. 

William  was  appointed,  in  December  of  1662,  with  Thomas  Lake 
to  look  over  the  fence  in  the  field  of  his  father.  In  1660,  he  was 
one  of  the  number  receiving  an  allotment  of  land  in  that  part  of  the 
town  which  was  sett  off,  in  1662,  as  Milton. 

Like  his  father,  he  seemed  to  understand  road-laying-out  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  an  entry  of  March  9,  1663,  that  the  selectmen: 

Did  ap(p)oint  ahd  intreat  and  impower  William  Sumner,  William 
Blake,  Ju(’)r. ,  and  Richard  Hall  to  view  and  lay  out  a  highway  to 
the  great  fresh  marsh,  from  the  Country  heigh  way;  and  to  make 
returne  by,  or  before  the  first  of  the  third  moneth  (May)  next. 
(Then),  William  Blake,  Ju(’)r. ,  and  Amiel  Weekes  did  desire  that 
the  selectmen  to  p(ro) pound  vnto  to  the  towne  wh(e)ther  they  will 
haue  the  w7ay  continued  from  Clement  Topley(’s  place)  vnto  (the) 
Country  heigh  way.  *  *  *  (And)  William  Blake, 

Ju(’)r.,  (brought  up)  his  request  for  satisfaction  *  (of  the) 
land  that  *  (wras)  taken  from  him  by  reason  of  the  Country 
heigh  way. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  selectmen,  (on)  the  14th  of  the  10th  month 
(December),  1663,  this  returne  was  made,  (that)  we,  w'hose  names 
are  heere  vnder-w7ritten,  being  appointed  to  lay  out  a  highway  from 
the  Country  highway  leading  to  the  fresh  marsh,  wre  mett,  (on)  the 
1 5 ( th )  of  the  1  ( st )  mo(nth,  March),  1663,  and  layd  out  two  rods 
*  from  the  C(o) untry  highway,  in  breadth,  by  Vasilla  Bat¬ 
ten  (’)s  pasture  fence,  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  by  a  rock  lying  on  the 
East  side  of  the  way  of  the  hill,  and  from  thence  crossing  ouer  to  the 
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way  that  now  is. —  (Signed),  William  Sumner,  Richaid  Hall  (and) 
William  Blake. 

By  the  entry  of  March  7,  1664,  we  find  an  “Agreement  made 
(on)  the  1  (st)  day  of  the  2(nd)  month  (April),  1661,  betweene 
William  Blake  and  Thomas  Davenport,"  as  follows: 

These  men  having  land  lying  together  on  the  Hill,  west  o(f)  their 
houses,  the  sayd  Thomas  Davenport  is  to  sett  vp  a  sufficient  fence 
betweene  William  Blake  his  land  and  his  owne,  and  to  maintaine  it 
for  the  space  of  3  yeares  after  it  is  sett  vp,  and  then  William  is  to  p2y 
Thomas  for  one  halfe,  as  two  men  shall  judge  it  worth;  and  to  main¬ 
taine  the  same  foreuei;  and  for  (the)  performance  heereof  we  doe 
binde  the  severall  lands  (of  those)  vnto  *  which  the  fence 
belongeth. — Witness  our  hands,  1  (st)  the  day  and  year  abouesaid. — 
The  fence  heere  meant  is  the  middle  fence,  which  runneth  East  and 
West. — Witnesses,  Samuel  Jones,  John  Kingsley,  William  Blake 
(and)  Thomas  Devenport. — Recorded  at  a  meeting  of  the  select¬ 
men,  (o)n  (the)  14 (th )  of  the  1  (st)  mo(nth  March),  1664,  p(er) 
me,  William  Pole,  Recorder. 

(At  the  same  meeting)  William  Sumner,  Richard  Hall  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Blake,  are  desired  and  appointed  to  lay  out  a  way  to  the  fresh 
marsh,  from  the  end  of  the  way,  formerly  laid  out  by  Richard  With- 
ington  his  land  vnto  the  sayd  marsh,  in  the  most  convenient  place, 
and  with  the  least  prejudice  to  any  man(’s  land). 

An  important  petition  from  Dorchester  bearing  the  signatures  of 
nearly  all  the  men,  among  whom  were  William  Blake  and  Richaid 
Baker,  our  ancestors,  was  to  be  laid  before  the  Geneial  Court  which 
was  to  meet  in  Boston,  on  October  19,  1664.  A  remark  may  help 
to  understand  its  significance.  The  colony  had,  no  doubt,  greatly 
sympathized  with  Cromwell  and  his  party,  and  were  not  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  accession  of  the  undignified  and  lascivious  Charles  II. 
It  was  with  these  feelings,  and  under  the  fear,  likewise,  that  their 
former  rights  and  privileges  might  be  curtailed  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuart  family,  that  this  document  was  diawn  up.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  the  handwriting  of  Richaid  Mather,  and  was  diawn  up 
with  great  care. 

In  1665  William  sold  to  Thomas  Davenport  his  “new  dwelling 
house,"  with  seventeen  acres  of  land,  the  location  of  which  has  been 
previously  described,  and  he  probably  moved,  about  that  date,  to 
Milton,  where  he  owned  a  large  farm  on  Brush  Hill.  In  the  Dor¬ 
chester  records  there  are  several  references  to  the  “way  leading  over 
brush  hill,'’  near  Mr.  Blake’s  estate. 

As  Milton  had  set  itself  off,  three  years  before,  from  Dorchester  as 
a  township,  William  became  very  closely  identified  with  the  town  in 
its  business  affairs,  and  also  with  the  church,  which  later  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1678.  He  served  on  a  committee  to  build  the  new  meeting- 
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house;  was  for  several  years  a  selectman;  was  a  sergeant  of  a  military 
company,  and  filled  many  other  important  positions.  He*  was  evi¬ 
dently  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  town  as  he  was  chosen  “Dep¬ 
uty  to  the  General  Court  in  1680,  1683,  1690  and  1697.“  He  was 
a  farmer,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  his  occupation  also 
was  that  of  a  carpenter. 

(On  April  24,  1678),  there  was  a  church,  gathered  by  some  of 
our  brethren  that  lived  at  Milton.  It  was  done  in  our  meeting-house 
at  Dorchester  because  of  some  opposition  that  did  appear.  The 
persons  they  sent  unto  it  were  the  Elders  and  Messengers  of  three 
churches  in  Boston,  *  Weymouth,  Braintree  and  Dedham. 
The  magistrates  were  acquainted  with  it,  but  only  the  Governour  was 
here,  by  reason  of  the  wet  and  snow  season.  Mr.  Allen  did  first 
pray,  and  then  Mr.  Flint  did  preach  and  then  prayed.  Afterward 
the  brethren  were  called  on,  one  after  another,  to  declare  the  work 
of  grace  that  God  had  wrought  on  them,  to  the  number  of  seven. 
*  *  *  The  Brethren  that  entertained  this  Convenant  and 

made  public  relation  (declaration)  were  there,  (mentioned  on  a  list, 
among  whom  were  William,  a  member  of  the  Dorchester  church 
and  his  brother  Edward),  of  the  2(n)d  Church  (i)n  Boston. 

On  April  12,  1676,  “there  was  granted  to  William  Blake,  Sen(’)r, 
libertie  to  gitt  fiue  load(s)  of  Clobored(?)  out  of  the  Common 
Swamp”;  and  in  1681  he  had  the  same  liberty  to  “get  1400  Clobor- 
eds( ?)  for  his  Vse. 

In  1683  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher  recorded  in  his  diary,  “Sargent  Blake 
and  myself  went  to  my  pasture  and  righted  up  the  hedge,”  and  a  few 
days  later  “Sargent  Blake  agreed  to  ground  sill (s  at)  my  house  and 
lay  (over)  double  floor  and  new  sleepers.” 

William’s  pleasant  relations  with  Rev.  Mr.  Thatcher  of  the  town 
are  referred  to  in  the  latter’s  diary  in  connection  with  his  brother  Ed¬ 
ward,  both  of  them  being  among  his  firm  supporters  in  the  church : 

June  28,  1680,  This  morning  Goodman  Tucker,  the  two  Blakes 
*  *  came  to  give  me  thanks  for  my  labors,  and  to  request 

me  to  settle  amongst  them. 

September  11,  1680,  Mr.  Lawthorpe  came  hither  to  see  us,*?  This 
morning  we  (went)  to  the  ministerial  house.  The  two  Blakes  lodg¬ 
ed  there  all  night  to  secure  the  goods,  - 

January,  1682,  Sargent  Blake,  Brother  Clap(p),  Mr.  Taylor  and 
I  went  out  to  (look)  for  deer,  but  saw  none,  and  *  (on)  our 
return  we  supped  at  Sarg(’)t  Blake’s  (house). 

The  records  of  the  County  Court,  held  on  December  4,  1682, 
show  that  William  was  authorized  to  keep  an  “ordinary,”  or  inn: 

Upon  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  a  house  of  entertainment 
for  Travellers  (o)n  the  new  Road  from  Taunton  at  new  Bristol, 
Et  [ cetera ]  over  brush  hill.  William  Blake,  of  Milton,  is  allowed  to 
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keepe  an  Ordinary  until  April  next.  (Nothing  more  in  relation  to 
this  matter  has  been  found). 

In  the  entry  of  February  13,  1691  is  recorded  that  “William  Blake 
and  Nicholas  Clap(p),  Constables,  owe(d)  for  a  towne  Rate  (by) 
them  Collected,”  amounting  to  forty  pounds  and  nine  shillings,  and 
the  town  directed  them  that  they  “are  to  haue  for  moneys  (by)  them 
disbursed”  to  those  whose  names  appear  on  a  list  the  town  owed.  It 
seems  that  William  Blake's  career  was  then  closed  in  the  town  affairs. 

There  is  no  record  of  his  first  marriage,  and  the  surname  of  his 
first  wife  Anna  does  not  appear;  in  fact,  even  this  name  was  not 
found  until  the  year  1665,  and  it  is  only  a  supposition  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  his  children  born  previously  to  that  date.  The  church 
records  show  the  admission  of  “uxor  William  Blake,”  on  April  25, 
1652;  she  was  living  in  1680,  but  the  date  of  her  decease  is  not 
known.  William  married,  for  the  second  time,  Hannah  (Tolman) 
Lyon,  in  Milton,  on  November  22,  1693.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Tolman.  The  church  records  give  the  baptism 
of  Hannah  Tolman  “2mo.  6  to  vicesimo  1640,  (who  was)  married 
(to)  Mr.  Blake  last,  and  to  Mr.  Lyon  ffirst. ” 

By  her  first  marriage  in  1661  to  George  Lyon,  who  died  early  in 
1691,  she  had  several  children.  She  died  in  Dorchester  on  August 
4,  1729,  “in  the  91st  year  of  her  age.” 

William  died  in  Milton,  Mass.,  September  3,  1703,  “at  the  age  of 
83  years.”  His  will,  executed  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  made 
provision  for  the  comfort  of  his  dear  living  wife,  bequeathing  the 
homestead  and  other  property  to  his  sons  Nathaniel  and  Edward,  with 
legacies  to  his  son  Samuel,  and  daughters  Anne  Gilbert,  Mary  Willis, 
Experience  Carver  and  Mehitable  Briggs.  The  will,  including  the 
inventory  of  his  estate,  is  kept  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Regi>ter  of 
Probate  Court  in  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  copied  intact,  as  follows: 

The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  William  Blake,  of  Milton,  in  the 
County  of  Suffolke,  in  her  Ma(jest)ty  ( ’  )s  Province  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay,  in  New  England,  I,  being  now  Aged  and  weak  of  body, 
and  know(ing)  not  the  time  of  my  desolution,  which  cannot  be  long, 
yet,  through  the  Mercy  of  God,  (being)  of  perfect  memory  and 
understanding,  (I)  Do  make  this,  my  last  Will  and  Testam(en)t, 
this  (the)  Twenty-Second  day  of  June,  Anno  D(omini),  1703,  in 
manner  and  forme  as  followeth  : 

Imprimis:  I  resigne  up  my  Soul  to  Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and 
my  Redeemer,  and  my  body  to  be  decently  interred,  in  hope  of  joyful 
Resurrection  at  the  last  day,  and  as  for  my  Temporal  Estate,  my  Will 
is  that  it  be  disposed  of,  as  is  hereafter  expressed.  My  Will  is  that 
all  my  due(s)  and  just  Debts,  and  funneral  Expenses  be,  in  (the) 
first  place,  discharged.  My  Will  is  that  my  dear  and  loving  Wife 
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shall  have  Ten  pounds,  good  and  lawful  money  of  New  England,  to 
be  paid  unto  her  (by)  my  Executors,  hereafter  named,  at  the  time 
mentioned  in  (the)  Agreem(en)t,  made  at  our  Marriage;  Also  my 
Will  is  that  (my)  wife  shall  have  Liberty  to  make  use  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  in  the  New  end  of  my  house,  so  long  as  she  continue(s)  my 
Widow  and  dwell(s)  in  the  same  and  no  longer;  she  shall  not  Lett 
or  hire  out  the  same.  Also,  I  give  my  wife  liberty,  [provided  she 
abide(s)  in  my  house],  to  take  for  her  own  use,  what  wood  she  hath 
occasion  for,  of  the  wood  that  grow(s)  upon  One  Acre  of  Land. 
That  is  to  say  the  Wood  that  grow(s)  on  One  Acre  of  Land  being 
between  George  Lyon(’)s  and  Deacon  Sumner(’)s  land,  at  the  Up¬ 
per  end  of  the  Lott  next  (to)  the  Plaine. 

Item:  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Son  Samuel  Blake  a  certain 
piece,  or  parcel  of  Land,  lying  in  Dorchester,  near  the  Duelling 
house  of  Ebenezar  Billings,  containing,  or  being  in  quantity,  One 
hundred  Acres,  be  the  same  more  or  less. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  two  sons,  namely  Nathaniel  Blake  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Blake,  all  and  every  part  and  piece,  or  parcel  of  Upland  and 
Meadow,  both  fresh  Meadow  and  Salt  marsh,  I  say,  all  my  Land  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  in  Dorchester,  or  Milton,  divided  or  not,  with 
all  my  common  Rights,  with  my  Orchard,  and  all  the  priviledges  and 
benefits,  belonging  thereunto,  Excepting  onely  that  piece  above  named 
and  given  unto  my  Son  Samuel;  I  say  I  give  it  unto  (my)  son(s) 
Nathaniel  and  Edward  Blake  to  be  equally  divided  in  halfe  between 
them  both,  Nathaniel  (is)  to  have  that  side  of  the  home  Lott  that 
the  house  stands  on,  and  is  next  (to)  the  same,  dividing  from  One 
end  to  the  other  in  the  middle;  I  also  give  unto  my  Sons  Nathaniel 
and  Edward  Blake  all  (in)  my  Barne  equally.  Forasmuch  as  the  or¬ 
chard  will  fall  in  my  son  Nathaniel(’ )s  part  by  my  Will,  My  Will  is 
that  my  Son  Edward  shall  have  One  halfe  of  the  fruit  that  growT(s) 
in  the  Orchard,  both  apples  and  other  fruit (s)  of  the  Trees,  for  the 
space  and  terme  of  Six  years  after  (my)  decease,  and  no  longer. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  Sons,  [equally  to  be  divided]  namely,  Na¬ 
thaniel  and  Edward  Blake,  all  my  Moveable(s)  within  doors  and  with¬ 
out;  and  I  do  ordain  and  make  my  Sons,  namely,  Nathaniel  Blake 
and  Edward  Blake,  to  be  the  Executors  of  this,  my  last  Will  and 
Testament,  and  my  Will  is  that  my  Executors  co  pay  all  that  I  do 
give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughters,  out  of  the  moveable  Estate, 
so  far  as  it  will  answer  the  same,  and  the  Remainder  of  the  Legacies 
to  be  paid  in  good  pay,  in  Land,  or  otherways,  as  it  shall  be  valued. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  Daughter  Anna  Gilburt  Five  and  twenty 
pounds. 

-  Item:  I  give  unto  my  Daughter  Mary  Willis  Twenty-five  pounds. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  Daughter  Experience  Carver  Fifteen  pounds. 

Item:  I  give  unto  my  Daughter  Mehettable  Briggs  Twenty  pounds. 
I  do  Intreat  and  impower  my  Loveing  Friends,  Lieut.  Samuel  Paul 
and  John  Blake,  To  be  the  Overseers  of  this,  my  last  Will  and 
Testament.  -  - 

In  WITNESS  whereof,  I,  the  said  William  Blake,  have  here¬ 
unto  set  my  hand  and  seale,  this  Twenty-Second  day  of  June,  Anno 
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Dom{in)iy  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three. 

Signed,  Sealed  and  Declared  to  be  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
the  Testator,  in  (the)  presence  of  John  Blake,  the  marke  of  Mary 
Summer  X  (and)  Abigail  Moree. 

Then  follows  an  entry  in  the  record : 

Suffolk,  SS.  By  ye  Hon(ora)ble  Isaac  Addington  Esq(’)r.,  Judge 
of  Probate,  &c.  The  before-written  Will,  being  presented  for  Pro¬ 
bate  by  Nathaniel  and  Edward  Blake,  Executors,  therein  named. 
John  Blake,  Mary  Summer  ar.d  Abigail  Moree  made  Oath  that  they 
were  present  and  did  see  the  above-named  William  Blake  Signe  and 
Seale  and  heard  him  publish  the  before-written  Instrument  to  be  his 
last  Will  and  Testament,  and  that  when  he  so  did,  he  was  of  Sound 
disposeing  mind  to  their  best  discerning.  And  that  they  Signed  as 
Witnesses  to  the  Execution  thereof  in  the  said  Testator(’)s  presence. 
— Boston,  September  30th,  1703.  Jurat  Cor.  Isa.  Addington. 

The  Probate  of  the  Will  of  William  Blake,  late  of  Milton,  de- 
c(eas)ed  (was  filed).  And  Administration  (was)  granted  thereon 
unto  his  two  sons  Nathaniel  and  Edward  Blake,  Exec(utor)s,  in  the 
same  Will  named. 

Isaac  Addington,  Esq(ui)r(e),  Commissioned  by  his  Excellency 
Joseph  Dudley,  Esq(ui)r(e),  Captain  General  and  Governour-in-chief 
in  and  over  Her  Ma(jes)ty  (’  )s  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  New  England,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
to  be  Judge  of  the  Probate  of  Wills,  and  for  granting  Letters  of 
Administration  on  the  Estates  of  persons  dec(eas)ed,  having  Goods, 
Chattels,  Rights,  or  Credits  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  within  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  afores(ai)d.  To  All  unto  whome  these  presents  shall  come, 
Greeting,  Know  Yee  that,  on  the  Thirtieth  day  of  Sept(ember), 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  three, 
BEFORE  me,  at  Boston,  in  the  County  afores(ai)d,  the  Will  of 
William  Blake,  late  of  Milton,  within  the  said  County  of  Suffolk, 
Husbandman,  dec(eas)ed,  to  these  presents  annexed,  was  proved, 
approv  ed  and  allowed,  who  haveing  while  he  lived,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  Goods,  Chattels,  Rights,  or  Credits,  in  the  afores(ai)d 
County,  And  the  Probate  of  the  s(ai)d  Will,  and  power  of  commit¬ 
ting  Administration  of  all  and  Singular  the  Goods,  Chattels,  Rights 
and  Credits  of  the  s(ai)d  dec(eas)ed,  by  virtue  thereof  appertaining 
unto  me.  I  he  administration  of  all  and  singular  the  Goods,  Chat¬ 
tels,  Rights  and  Credits  of  the  s(ai)d  de(ceas)ed,  &  his  Will  in  any 
manner  concerning,  is  hereby  committed  unto  his  two  Sons  Nathaniel 
Blake  and  Edward  Blake,  Exec(uto)rs,  in  the  same  Will  named, 
Well  and  faithfully  to  Execute  the  s(ai)d  Will  and  to  Administer  the 
Estate  of  the  s(ai)d  dec(eas)ed,  according  thereunto.  And  to  make 
a  true  and  perfect  Inventory  of  all  Singular  the  Goods,  Chattels, 
Rights  and  Credits  of  the  s(ai)d  dec(eas)ed,  and  to  exhibit  ye  same 
into  the  Registry  of  the  Court  of  Probate  for  the  County  afores(ai)d, 
at,  or  before  the  Thirtieth  Day  of  March  next  ensueing.  And  also 
to  render  a  plain  &  true  Acc(o)mpt  of  their  s(ai)d  Administration 
upon  Oath.  In  Testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  the  Seal  of  the  s(ai)d  Court  of  Probate,  Dated  at  Boston  afore- 
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s(ai)d,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. — Isaac  Addington. 

‘‘The  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  Mr.  William  Blake,  dec(eas)ed, 
which  was  not  disposed  of  before  he  made  his  Will,  taken  by  us,  the 
Subscribers,  This  28th  of  September  1703,”  gives  the  total  amount  at 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  and  six  pence,  out  of  which  is 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  for  his  home  lot,  lands  and  meadows. 
On  accepting  the  appraisers’  report,  the  court  caused  the  below  for 
an  entry : 

By  the  Hon(ora)ble  Isaac  Addington,  Esq(ui)r(e),  Judge  of  Pro¬ 
bate,  &c. ,  Nathaniel  Blake  and  Edward  Blake,  Exec(uto)rs,  made 
Oath  that  the  above-written  (report)  contains  a  just  Inventory  of  the 
Estate  of  their  late  Father  William  Blake,  late  of  Milton,  de(ceas)ed, 
as  far  as  hath  come  to  their  knowledge.  And  that,  if  more,  hereafter 
appears,  they  will  cause  it  to  be  added. — Boston,  September  30th, 
1703. — Jurat  Cor ,  Isaac  Addington. 

William  Blake’s  children,  eight  in  number,  were  born  in  Dorches¬ 
ter,  and  the  remaining  three  in  Milton. 

Samuel,  born  in  Dorchester,  May  14,  1650;  died  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  in  1719;  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  George  and 
Susanna  Macey,  of  Taunton. 

Anna,  1st,  baptized  in  Dorchester,  March  7,  1651;  died  in 
infancy. 

ANNE,  2nd,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Mary,  born  in  Dorchester,  March  20,  1655;  was  married  for 
the  first  time,  in  Milton,  Mass.,  December  15,  1679,  to 
Joseph  Leonard,  who  died  October  19,  1692,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  to  a  Mr.  Willis,  as  appears  in  her  father’s  will. 

William,  born  in  Dorchester,  February  22,  1657;  baptized  on 
March  1,  following;  died  before  1699.  In  1675,  his 
father  petitioned  the  council  for  the  discharge  of  his  son 
from  “ye  service  of  ye  countrey,”  on  account  of  his 
bodily  infirmities;  nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  except 
the  record  of  his  brief  military  service  under  Capt.  Mose¬ 
ley,  and  of  his  subsequent  service  in  1690,  in  Capt.  With- 
ington’s  Company,  in  an  expedition  to  Canada. 

Nathaniel,  born  in  Dorchester,  July  4,  1659;  baptized  on  the 
tenth;  died  in  Milton,  October  5,  1720;  married  on 
October  9,  1695,  Martha,  daughter  of  Walter  Mory. 

Edward,  born  in  Dorchester,  April  13,  1662;  died  in  Milton 
in  1737;  married,  June  26,  1696,  Elizabeth  Mory,  sister 
of  his  brother’s  wife. 

Experience,  born  in  Dorchester,  June  17,  1665;  baptized  the 
following  day;  was  married  ,to  Eleazer  Carver,  son  of 
John  and  Millicent  Carver,  probably  as  his  second  wife; 
settled  in  South  Bridgewater. 

Agnes,  born  in  Milton,  September  29,  1667;  baptized  at  Dor¬ 
chester,  “12-2-1668,  being  about  6  months  old.” 
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Susan,  born  in  Milton,  July  20,  1670;  died  May  4,  1676. 

Mehitable,  born  in  Milton,  April  2,  1673;  was  mairied.  June 
16,  1696,  to  William  Bridge,  of  Taunton;  lived  in  Taun¬ 
ton. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Increase  Blake,  His  Ancestors  and  De¬ 
scendants,"  by  Francis  E.  Blake;  “History  of  Dorchester  (Mass.)," 
by  Ebenezer  Clapp,  Jr.;  “Dorchester  (Mass.)  Records — Fourth  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Record  Commissioners — 1880";  and  the  probated  will. 

ANN8  BLAKE:  See  the  life  story  of  Thomas8  Gilbert  in  the 
Gilbert  lineage. — Page  111. 
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William1  Blake,  born 
William2  ” 

Thomas3  Gilbert, 
William3  Phillips, 
Benjamin3  Leonard, 

Henry4  Axtell, 

Henry5 
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James7 
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1801; 
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wife,  Agnes. 

Anna. 

Ann3  Blake. 
Hannah4  Gilbert. 
Hanrah4  Phillips. 
Jemima4  Leonard. 
Phoebe4  Condit. 
Rhoda6  Axtell. 
Susan*  Mulford. 


